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Roothmen,  Praeposxti  Geueralis  Sodetatis  Jesu,  Litercc  En- 
cyclice  ad  Patres  et  Fratres  ejusdem  Sodetatis.,  de  Spintualium 
Exerdtiorum  S.  P.  N.  Studio  et  Usu.  Londini,  typis  C. 
Richards.  1837. 

i^N  the  dawn  of  the  day  on  which,  in  the  year  1534,  the  Church 
of  Rome  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady,  a  little  company  of  men,  whose  vestments  bespoke 
their  religious  character,  emerged  in  solemn  procession  from  the 
deep  shadows  cast  by  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  over  the  silent 
city  below  them.  In  a  silence  not  less  profound,  except  when 
broken  by  the  chant  of  the  matins  appropriate  to  that  sacred 
season,  they  climbed  the  Hill  of  Martyrs,  and  descended  into 
the  Crypt  which  then  ascertained  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  of 
France  had  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  With  a  stately  though 
halting  gait,  as  one  accustomed  to  military  command,  marched 
at  their  head  a  man  of  swarthy  complexion,  bald-headed  and  of 
middle  stature,  who  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  his  deep-set 
eyes  glowing  as  with  a  perennial  fire,  from  beneath  brows  which, 
had  phrenology  then  been  born,  she  might  have  portrayed  in 
her  loftiest  style,  but  which,  witluiut  her  aid,  announced  a  com¬ 
mission  from  on  high  to  subjugate  and  to  rule  mankind.  So  ma¬ 
jestic,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  that,  during  the 
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sixteenth  century*  few  if  any  of  the  hooks  of  his  order  appeared 
without  the  impress  of  that  imperial  countenance.  Beside  him 
in  the  chapel  ot  St  Denys  knelt  another  worshipper,  whose  manly 
bearing,  buoyant  step,  clear  blue  eye,  and  finely-chiseled  features, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  solemnities  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Then  in  early  manhood,  Francis  Xavier  united  in  his  person  the 
dignity  befitting  his  birth  as  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  the  grace 
which  should  adorn  a  page  of  the  Queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
Not  less  incongruous  with  the  scene  in  which  they  bore  their 
parts,  were  the  slight  forms  of  the  boy  Alphonso  Salmeron,  and 
of  his  bosom  friend  iago  Laynez,  the  destined  successor  of  Igna¬ 
tius  in  his  spiritual  dynasty.  With-  them  Nicholas  Alpbunso 
Bubadilla,  and  Simon  Rodriguez — the  first  a  teacher,  the  second 
a  student  of  philosophy — prostrated  themselves  before  the  altar, 
where  ministered  Peter  Faber,  once  a  shepherd  in  the  mountains 
of  Savoy,  but  now  a  priest  in  holy  orders.  By  his  hands  was 
distributed  to  his  associates  the  seeming  bread,  over  which  he  had 
utteied  words  of  more  than  miraculous  efficacy ;  and  then  were 
lifted  up  their  united  voices,  uttering,  in  low  but  distinct  articu¬ 
lation,  an  oath,  at  the  deep  significance  of  which  the  nations 
might  have  trembled  or  rejoiced.  Never  did  human  lips  pro¬ 
nounce  a  vow  more  religiously  observed,  or  pregnant  with  results 
more  momentous. 

Descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  Ignatius  had  in  his  youth 
been  a  courtier  and  a  cavalier,  and  if  not  a  poet  at  least  a  culti¬ 
vator  of  poetry.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  his  leg  was  broken, 
and,  alter  the  failure  of  mere  vulgar  leeches,  was  set  by  a  touch 
from  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Apostles.  Yet  St  Peter’s  thera¬ 
peutic  skill  was  less  perfect  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
so  exalted  achirurgeon;  for  a  splinter  still  protruded  through  the 
skin,  and  the  limb  was  shrunk  and  shortened.  To  regain  his 
fair  proportions,  Ignatius  had  himself  literally  stretched  on  the 
rack ;  and  expiated,  by  a  long  confinement  to  his  couch,  this 
singular  experiment  to  reduce  his  refractory  bones  and  sinews. 
Books  of  knight-errantry  relieved  the  lassitude  of  sickness,  and, 
when  these  were  exhausted,  he  betook  himself  to  a  series  of  still 
more  marvellous  romances.  In  the  legends  of  the  Saints  the 
disabled  soldier  discovered  a  new  field  of  emulation  and  of  glory. 
Compared  with  their  self-conquests  and  their  high  rewards,  the 
achievements  and  the  renown  of  Roland  and  of  Amadis  waxed 
dim.  Compared  with  the  peerless  damsels  for  whose  smiles 
Paladins  had  fought  and  died,  how  transcendently  glorious  the 
image  of  feminine  loveliness  and  angelic  purity  which  bud  irra¬ 
diated  the  hermit’s  cell  and  the  path  of  the  wayworn  pilgrim  ! 
Far  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth  would  be  the  plighted 
fealty  of  the  knight  of  the  Virgin  Mother  beyond  the  noblest 
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devotion  of  mere  human  chivalry.  In  her  service  he  would  cast 
his  shield  over  the  church  which  ascribed  to  her  more  than  celes¬ 
tial  did^nities ;  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of  her  enemies  the  sword 
once  desecrated  to  the  mean  ends  of  worldly  ambition.  Nor  were 
these  vows  unheeded  by  her  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Environed  in  light,  and  clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  she 
revealed  herself  to  the  adoring  gaze  of  her  champion.  At  that 
heavenly  vision,  all  fantasies  of  worldly  and  sensual  delight, 
like  exorcised  demons,  fled  from  his  soul  into  an  eternal  exile. 
He  rose,  suspended  at  her  shrine  his  secular  weapons,  performed 
there  his  nocturnal  vigils,  and  with  returning  day  retired  to  con¬ 
secrate  his  future  life  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgo  Deipara. 

To  these  erotic  dreams  succeeded  stern  realities ;  convulsive 
agonies  of  prayer,  wailings  of  remorse,  and  self-inflicted  bodily 
torments.  Exchanging  dresses  with  a  beggar,  he  lined  his  gaber¬ 
dine  with  prickly  thorns,  fasted  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  assumed 
the  demeanour  of  an  idiot,  became  too  loathsome  for  human  con¬ 
tact,  and  then,  plunging  into  a  gloomy  cavern,  surrendered  him¬ 
self  up  to  such  wrestlings  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  and  to  such  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  rapture  and  despair,  that  in  the  storm  of  turbid  passions 
his  reason  had  nearly  given  way.  Friendly  hands  dragged  him 
from  his  hiding-place ;  and  hands,  in  intention  at  least,  not  less 
friendly,  recorded  his  feverish  ravings.  At  one  time  he  conversed 
with  voices  audible  to  no  ear  but  his ;  at  another,  he  sought  to 
propitiate  Him  before  whom  he  trembled,  by  expiations  which 
would  have  been  more  filly  offered  to  Moloch.  Spiritual  Doctors 
ministered  to  his  relief,  but  they  prescribed  in  vain.  Too  simple 
for  their  subtilized  perception  was  the  simple  truth,  that  in 
revealing  himself  to  mankind  in  the  character  of  a  Father,  that 
awful  Being  has  claimed  as  peculiarly  his  own  the  gentlest,  the 
kindest,  and  the  most  confiding  affections  of  our  nature. 

At  the  verge  of  madness  Ignatius  paused.  That  noble  intel¬ 
lect  was  not  to  be  whelmed  beneath  the  tempests  in  which  so 
many  have  sunk,  nor  was  his  deliverance  to  be  accomplished  by 
any  vulgar  methods.  Standing  on  the  steps  of  a  Dominican 
church  he  recited  the  office  of  Our  Lady,  when  suddenly  heaven 
itself  was  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  the  worshipper.  That  ineffable 
mystery,  which  the  author  of  the  Athanasian  creed  has  laboured 
to  enunciate  in  words,  was  disclosed  to  him  as  an  object  not  of 
faith  but  of  actual  sight.  The  past  ages  of  the  world  were  rolled 
back  in  his  presence,  and  he  beheld  the  material  fabric  of  things 
rising  into  being,  and  perceived  the  motives  which  had  prompted 
the  exercise  of  the  creative  energy.  To  his  spiritualized  sense 
was  disclosed  the  actual  process  by  which  the  Host  is  transub¬ 
stantiated;  and  the  other  Christian  verities  which  it  is  permitted 
to  common  men  to  receive  but  as  exercises  of  their  belief,  now 
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became  to  him  the  objects  of  immediate  inspection  and  of  direct 
consciousness.  For  eight  successive  days  his  body  reposed  in 
an  unbroken  trance ;  while  his  spirit  thus  imbibed  disclosures  for 
which  the  tongues  of  men  have  no  appropriate  language.  In  a 
volume  of  fourscore  leaves  he  attempted  indeed  to  impart  them  ; 
but,  dark  with  excess  of  lij/ht,  his  words  held  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant  alike  in  speechless  wonder. 

Ignatius  returned  to  this  sublunary  scene  with  a  mission  not 
unmeet  for  an  envoy  from  the  empyrean  world,  of  which  he  had 
thus  become  a  temporary  denizen.  He  returned  to  establish  on 
earth  a  theocracy  of  which  he  should  himself  be  the  first  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  to  which  every  tribe  and  kindred  of  men  should  be 
subject.  He  returned  no  longer  a  sordid  half-distracted  anchorite, 
but,  strange  to  tell,  a  man  distinguished  not  more  by  the  gigantic 
magnitude  of  his  designs,  than  by  the  clear  good  sense,  the  pro¬ 
found  sagacity,  the  calm  perseverance,  and  the  flexible  address 
with  w'biili  he  was  to  pursue  them.  History  affords  no  more 
perfect  illustration  how  readily  delirious  enthusiasm  and  the 
shrewdness  of  the  exchange  may  combine  and  harmonize  in  minds 
of  the  heroic  order.  A  Swedenborg-Franklin,  reconciling  in 
himself  these  antagonist  propensities,  is  no  monster  of  the  faticy* 
On  his  restoration  to  human  society,  Ignatius  reappeared  in 
the  garl»,  atid  addressed  himst  If  to  the  occupations  of  other  reli¬ 
gious  men.  The  first  fruits  of  his  labours  was  the  book  of  which 
we  have  transcribed  the  titlepage.  It  was  originally  written  in 
Spanish,  and  appeared  in  an  inaccurate  Latin  version.  By  the 
order  of  the  piesent  Pope,  Loyola’s  manuscript,  still  remaining 
I  in  the  Vatican,  has  been  again  translated.  In  this  new  form  the 

I  bonk  is  commended  to  the  devout  study  of  the  faithful  by  a 

I  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  by  an  Encyclical  Epistle  from  the 

present  General  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  To  sc  august  a  sanction, 
slight  indeed  is  the  aid  which  can  be  given  by  the  suffrage  of 
northern  heretics.  Yet  on  this  subject  the  chair  of  Knox,  if  now 
filled  by  himself,  would  not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the 
j  throne  of  St  Peter.  The  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises’  form  a  manual  of 

j  what  may  be  called  ‘  the  act  of  conversion.’  It  proposes  a 

I  scheme  of  self-discipline  by  which,  in  the  course  of  four  weeks, 

j  that  mighty  work  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  first,  the  peni- 

I  tent  is  conducted  through  a  series  of  dark  retrospects  to  abase, 

■  and  of  gloomy  prospects  to  alarm  him.  These  ends,  obtained, 

!  he  is  during  the  next  seven  days  to  enrol  himself — such  is  the 

«  military  style  of  the  book — in  the  aimy  of  the  faithful,  studying 

I  the  sacred  biography  of  the  Divine  Leader  of  that  elect  host,  and 

r  choosing  with  extreme  caution  the  plan  of  life,  religious  or 

!  secular,  in  which  be  may  be  best  able  to  tread  in  his  steps,  and 

I  to  bear  the  standard  emblematic  at  once  of  suffering  and  of  con- 
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quest.  To  sustain  the  soldier  of  the  cross  in  this  protracted 
warfare,  his  spiritual  eye  is,  during  the  third  of  his  solitary  weeks, 
to  be  fixed  in  a  reverential  scrutiny  into  that  unfathomable  abyss 
of  woe,  into  which  a  descent  was  once  made  to  rescue  the  race  of 
Adam  from  the  grasp  of  their  mortal  enemies;  and  then  seven 
suns  are  to  rise  and  set  while  the  still  secluded  but  now  disen> 
thralled  spirit  is  to  chant  triumphant  hallelujahs,  elevating  her 
desires  heavenward,  contemplating  i;lories  hitherto  unimaginable, 
and  mysteries  never  before  revealed ;  till  the  sacred  exercises 
close  with  an  absolute  surrender  of  all  the  joys  and  interests 
of  this  sublunary  state,  as  an  holocaust,  to  be  consumed  by  the 
undying  flame  of  divine  love  on  the  altar  of  the  regenerate  heait. 

He  must  have  been  deeply  read  in  the  nature  of  man,  who 
should  have  predicted  such  first  fruits  as  these  from  the  restored 
health  of  the  distracted  visionary,  who  had  alternately  sounded 
the  ba«e  strings  of  humility  on  earth,  and  the  living  chords 
which  vibrate  with  spontaneous  harmonies  along  the  seventh 
heavens.  A  closer  survey  of  the  book  will  but  enhance  the 
wonder.  To  transmute  profligates  into  converts,  by  a  process 
of  which,  during  any  one  of  her  revolutions  round  our  planet, 
the  moon  is  to  witness  the  commencement  and  the  close,  might 
perhaps  seem  like  a  plagiarism  from  the  academies  of  Lapura. 
But  in  his  great,  and  indeed  his  only  extant  work,  Ignatius 
Loyola  is  no  dreamer.  By  force  of  an  instinct  with  w  liich  such 
minds  as  his  alone  are  gifted,  he  could  assume  the  character  to 
which  the  shrewd,  the  practical,  and  the  worldly-wise  aspire, 
even  when  abandoning  himself  to  ecstasies  which  they  are  alike 
unable  to  comprehend  or  to  endure.  His  mind  resembled  the 
body  of  his  great  disciple,  Francis  Xavier,  which,  as  he  preach¬ 
ed  or  baptized,  rose  majestically  towards  the  skies,  while  his 
feet  (the  pious  curiosity  of  his  hearers  ascertained  the  fact)  re¬ 
tained  their  firm  hold  on  the  earth  below.  If  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises  were  designed  to  excite,  they  were  not  less  intended  to 
control  and  to  regulate,  religious  sensibilities.  To  exalt  the 
spirit  above  terrestrial  objects  was  scarcely  more  his  aim,  than 
to  disenchant  mankind  of  the  self^eceits  by  which  that  exalta¬ 
tion  is  usually  attempted.  The  book,  it  is  true,  indicates  a  tone 
of  feeling  utterly  removed  from  that  which  animates  the  gay  and 
the  busy  scenes  of  life ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  written  ex¬ 
cept  by  one  accustomed  to  observe  those  scenes  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny,  and  to  study  the  actors  in  them  with  the  most  profound 
discernment.  To  this  commendation  must  be  added  the  praise 
(to  borrow  terms  but  too  familiar)  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  A 
Protestant  synod  might  indeed  have  extracted  from  the  pages  of 
Ignatius  many  propositions  to  anathematize ;  but  they  could  also 
have  drawn  from  them  much  to  confirm  the  doctrines  to  which 
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their  confesnions  had  g^iven  such  emphatic  prominency.  If  he 
yielded  to  the  demigods  of  Rome  what  we  must  regard  as  an 
idolatrous  homaife,  it  would  he  mere  prejudice  to  deny  that  his 
supreme  adoration  was  reserved  for  that  awful  Being  to  whom 
alotte  it  was  due.  If  he  ascribed  to  merely  ritual  expiations  a 
value  of  which  we  believe  them  to  be  altogether  destitute,  yet  were 
all  his  mighty  powers  held  in  the  mo<«t  earnest  and  suhmis>ive 
atiiaiice  in  the  Div.ne  Nature,  as  revealed  under  the  veil  of  hu* 
man  iiiHimity  and  of  more  than  human  suffering.  After  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  Fhiiip  Doddridge,  than  whom  no  man 
ever  breathed  more  freely  on  earth  the  atmosphere  of  heaven, 
produced  a  work  of  which  the  Spiritual  Exercises  might  have 
atforded  the  model — so  many  are  still  the  points  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  those  who,  ranging  themselves  round  the  great  object  of 
Christianity  as  their  common  centre,  occupy  the  most  opposite 
positions  in  that  expanded  circle. 

From  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises’  to  the  Vow 
of  Montmartre,  nine  years  elapsed.  They  wore  away  in  pil¬ 
grimages,  in  feats  of  asceticism,  in  the  working  of  miracles,  and 
in  escapes  all  .but  miraculous,  from  dangers  which  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  saint,  no  less  than  his  piety,  impelled  him  to  incur. 
In  the  caverns  of  Monreza  he  had  vowed  to  scale  the  heights 
of  **  perfection,"  and  it  therefore  behoved  him  thus  to  climb  that 
obstinate  eminence,  in  the  path  already  trodden  by  all  the  canon¬ 
ized  and  beatified  heroes  of  the  church.  But  he  had  also  vowed 
to  conduct  his  fellow-pilgrims  from  the  city  of  destruction  to  the 
land  of  Beulah.  In  prison  and  in  shipwreck,  fainting  with 
hunger  or  wasted  with  disease,  his  inflexible  spirit  still  brooded 
over  that  bright,  though  as  yet  shapeless  vision;  until  at  length 
it  assumed  a  coherent  form  as  he  knelt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  traced  the  last  indelible  foot-print  of  the  ascending  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  At  that  hallowed  spot  had  ended  the  weary  way 
of  Him  who  had  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down  to  execute 
on  earth  a  mission  of  unutterable  love  and  matchless  self-denial ; 
and  there  was  revealed  to  the  prophetic  gaze  of  the  future  founder 
of  the  order  of  Jesus,  (no  seerlike  genius  kindled  by  high  re¬ 
solves,)  the  long  line  of  missionaries  who,  animated  by  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  guided  by  his  instructions,  should  proclaim  that  holy 
name  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  It  was  indeed  a  futu¬ 
rity  perceptible  only  to  the  telescopic  eye  of  faith.  At  the  ma¬ 
ture  age  of  thirty,  possessing  no  language  but  his  own,  no  science 
but  that  of  the  camp,  and  no  literature  beyond  the  biographies 
of  Paladins  and  of  Saints,  he  became  the  self-destined  teacher  of 
the  future  teachers  of  the  world.  Hoping  against  hope,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Barcelona,  and  there,  as  the  class-^llow  of  little  children, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
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Amons^  the  established  facetiae  of  the  stage,  are  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  dramatic  Kloisas  under  the  tutorship  of  their  Abelards, 
in  the  attempt  to  conjugate  Amo.  Few  playwrights,  probably, 
have  been  aware  that  the  jest  had  its  type,  if  not  its  origin,  in 
the  scholastic  experiences  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  At  the  same 
critical  point,  and  in  the  same  manner,  a  malignant  spirit  arrest¬ 
ed  his  advance  in  the  grammar.  On  each  successive  inflection 
of  the  verb,  corresponding  elevations  heavenwards  were  excited 
in  his  soul  by  the  demon,  who,  assuming  the  garb  of  an  angel 
of  light,  thus  succeeded  in  disturbing  his  memory.  To  baffle 
bis  insidious  enemy,  the  harassed  scholar  implored  the  pedagogue 
to  make  liberal  use  of  that  discipline  of  which  who  can  ever  for¬ 
get  the  etticacy  or  the  pain  ?  The  exorcism  was  complete.  AwOf 
in  all  her  affectionate  moods,  and  changeful  tenses,  became  fami¬ 
liar  as  household  words.  Thus  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  made 
to  speak  intelligibly.  Erasmus  also  revealed  his  hidden  trea¬ 
sures  of  learning  and  wit,  though  ultimately  exiled  from  the 
future  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  same  ofl'ence  of  having  dis¬ 
turbed  the  thoughts  of  his  devout  reader.  Energy  won  her 
accustomed  triumphs,  and,  in  the  year  1528,  he  became  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Humanities,  and  of  what  was  then  called  Philosophy, 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Of  the  seven  decades  of  human  life,  the  brightest  and  the  best, 
in  which  other  men  achieve  or  contend  for  distinction,  was  de¬ 
voted  by  Ignatius  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  his  great  under¬ 
taking.  Grave  professors  examined  him  on  their  pi  selections, 
and,  when  these  were  over,  he  sought  the  means  of  subsistence 
by  traversing  the  Netherlands  and  England  as  a  beggar.  Un¬ 
heeded  and  despised  as  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  learned,  or  soli¬ 
cited  alms  of  the  rich,  he  was  still  maturing  in  the  recesses  of 
his  bosom  designs  more  lofty  than  the  highest  to  which  the 
monarebs  of  the  houses  of  Valois  or  of  Tudor  had  ever  dared  to 
aspire.  In  the  University  of  Paris  he  at  length  found  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  cherished  purposes  of  so  many  years. 
It  was  the  heroic  age  of  Spain,  and  the  countrymen  of  Gonsalvo 
and  Cortes  lent  a  willing  ear  to  counsels  of  daring  on  any  held 
of  adventure,  whether  secular  or  spiritual.  His  companions  in 
study  thus  became  his  disciples  in  religion.  Nor  were  his  the 
common-place  methods  of  making  converts.  To  the  contempla¬ 
tive  and  the  timid,  he  enjoined  hardy  exercises  of  active  virtue. 
To  the  gay  and  ardent,  he  appealed  in  a  spirit  still  more  buoyant 
than  their  own.  To  a  debauchee,  whom  nothing  else  could 
move,  he  presented  himself  neck-deep  in  a  pool  of  frozen  water, 
to  teach  the  more  impressively  the  duty  of  subduing  the  carnal 
appetites.  To  an  obdurate  priest,  be  made  a  general  confession 
of  his  own  sins,  with  such  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame,  as 
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to  break  up,  by  force  of  sympathy,  the  fountains  of  penitence 
in  the  bosom  of  the  confessor.  Nay,  he  even  en^a^ed  at  bil¬ 
liards  with  a  joyous  lover  of  the  game,  on  condition  that  tlie  de¬ 
feated  player  should  serve  his  antagonist  for  a  month ;  and  the 
victorious  saint  enforced  the  penalty  by  consigning  his  adversary 
to  a  month  of  secluded  devotion.  Others  yielded  at  once  and 
without  a  struggle  to  the  united  influence  of  his  sanctity  and 
genius ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  these  more  docile  con¬ 
verts,  he  selected,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  bis  infant  order.  Having  performed  the  initiatory  rite 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  they  all  swore  on  the  consecrated  Host 
in  the  Crypt  of  St  Denys,  to  accompany  their  spiritual  father  on 
a  mission  to  Palestine ;  or,  if  that  should  be  impracticable,  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  vicar  of  Christ,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
missionaries  at  his  pleasure. 

Impetuous  as  bad  been  the  temper  of  Ignatius  in  early  life,  he 
had  learned  to  be  patient  of  the  slow  growth  of  great  designs. 
Leaving  his  disciples  to  complete  their  studies  at  Paris  under 
the  care  of  Peter  Faber,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  recruit  their 
number,  to  mature  his  plans,  and,  perhaps,  to  escape  from  a  too 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  future  subjects.  In  the  winter  of 
1530  they  commenced  their  pilgrimage  to  the  eternal  city. 
Xavier  was  their  leader.  Accomplished  in  all  courtly  exercises, 
he  prepared  for  his  journey  by  binding  tight  cords  round  his 
arms  and  legs,  in  holy  revenge  for  the  pleasure  which  their  grace¬ 
ful  agility  had  once  afibrded  him ;  and  pursued  his  way  with 
Spartan  constancy,  till  the  corroded  flesh  closed  obstinately  over 
the  ligatures.  Miracle,  the  prompt  handmaid  of  energies  like 
his,  burst  the  bands  which  no  surgeon  could  extricate;  and  her 
presence  was  attested  by  the  toils  which  his  loosened  limbs  im¬ 
mediately  endured  in  the  menial  service  of  his  fellow  travel¬ 
lers.  At  Venice  they  rejoined  their  leader,  and  there  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  in  ministering  to  the  patients  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  Foremost  in  every  act  of  intrepid  self-mortification, 
Xavier  here  signalized  his  zeal  by  exploits,  the  mere  recital  of 
which  would  derange  the  stomachs  of  ordinary  men.  While 
courting  all  the  physical  tortures  of  purgatory,  his  soul,  how¬ 
ever,  inhaled  the  anticipated  raptures  of  Paradise.  Twice  these 
penances  and  raptures  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death  ;  and, 
in  his  last  extremity,  he  caused  himself  to  be  borne  to  places  of 
public  resort,  that  his  ghastly  aspect  might  teach  the  awful  les¬ 
sons  which  his  tongue  was  no  longer  able  to  pronounce. 

Such  prodigies,  whether  enacted  by  the  saints  of  Rome  or  by 
those  of  Benares,  exhibit  a  sovereignty  of  the  spiritual  over  theani- 
mal  nature,  which  can  hardly  be  contemplated  without  some  feel¬ 
ings  akin  to  reverence.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  hooked  Faqueer 
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spinning  round  his  {ribbet  is  the  more  respectable  suicide  of  the 
two  ;  for  his  homage  is,  at  least,  meet  for  the  deity  he  worships. 
He  whose  name  had  been  assumed  by  Ignatius  and  his  followers, 
equally  victorious  over  the  stoical  illusions  and  the  lower  affec¬ 
tions  of  our  nature,  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  repose  among 
the  domestic  charities  of  life,  and  to  accept  such  blameless  sola¬ 
ces  as  life  has  to  offer  to  the  weary  and  the  heavy-laden;  nor 
could  services  less  in  harmony  with  his  serene  self-reverence 
have  been  presented  to  him,  than  the  vehement  emotions,  the 
squalid  filth,  and  the  lacerated  frames  of  the  first  members  of  the 
society  of  Jesus.  Loyola  himself  tolerated,  encouraged,  and 
shared  these  extravagances.  His  countenance  was  as  haggard, 
his  flagellations  as  cruel,  and  his  couch  and  diet  as  sordid  as  the 
rest.  They  who  will  conquer  crowns,  whether  ghostly  or  secu¬ 
lar,  must  needs  tread  in  slippery  places.  He  saw  his  comrades 
faint  and  die  with  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings,  and  assuming 
the  characterof  an  inspired  prophet,  promoted,  by  predicting,  their 
recovery.  One  of  the  gentlest  and  most  patient  of  them,  Rod¬ 
riguez,  flying  for  relief  to  a  solitary  hermitage,  found  his  retreat 
obstructed  by  a  man  of  terrible  aspect  and  gigantic  stature, 
armed  with  a  naked  sword  and  breathing  menaces.  Hosez,  an¬ 
other  of  his  associates,  happening  to  die  at  the  moment  when  Ig¬ 
natius,  prostrate  before  the  altar,  was  reciting  from  the  Conjitcor 
the  words,  “  et  omnibus  sanctis,”  that  countless  host  was  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  the  saint ;  and  among  them,  resplendent  in  glory, 
appeared  his  deceased  friend,  to  sustain  and  animate  the  hopes  of 
his  surviving  brethren.  As  he  journeyed  with  Laynez,  he  saw  a 
still  more  awful  vision.  It  exhibited  that  Being  whom  no  eye 
hath  seen,  and  whom  no  tongue  may  lightly  name,  and  M-ith  him 
the  Eternal  Son,  bearing  a  heavy  cross,  and  uttering  the  welcome 
assurance,  “  I  will  be  propitious  to  you  at  Rome.” 

These,  however,  were  but  the  auxiliary  and  occasional  arts  (if 
so  they  must  be  termed)  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  Ignatius 
was  established.  It  behoved  him  to  acquire  the  unhesitating  sub¬ 
mission  of  noble  minds,  ignited  by  a  zeal  as  intense  and  as  en¬ 
during  as  his  own;  and  it  was  on  a  far  loftier  basis  than  that  of 
bodily  penances  or  ecstatic  dreams,  that  for  ten  successive  years 
their  initiatory  discipline  had  been  conducted.  Wildly  as  their 
leader  may  have  described  his  survey  of  the  celestial  regions,  and 
of  their  triumphant  inmates,  he  had  anxiously  weighed  the  state 
of  the  world  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  the  nature  of  his  fellow 
sojourners  there.  He  was  intimately  aware  of  the  effects  on 
human  characterof  self-acquaintance,  of  action,  and  of  suffering. 
He  therefore  required  his  disciples  to  scrutinize  the  recesses 
and  the  workings  of  their  own  hearts,  till  the  aching  sense  found 
relief  rather  than  excitement,  in  turning  from  the  wonders  and 
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the  shame  within,  to  the  mysteries  and  the  priories  of  the  world  of 
unembodied  spirits.  He  trained  them  to  ceaseless  activity,  until 
the  transmutation  of  means  into  ends  was  complete;  and  etforts, 
at  first  the  most  irksome,  had  become  spontaneous  and  even 
grateful  exercises.  He  accustomed  them  to  every  form  of  priva¬ 
tion  and  voluntary  pain,  until  fortitude,  matured  into  habi^  had 
been  the  source  of  enjoyments,  as  real  as  to  the  luxurious  they 
are  incomprehensible.  He  rendered  them  stoics,  mystics,  enthu¬ 
siasts,  and  then  combined  them  all  into  an  institute,  than  which 
no  human  association  was  ever  more  emphatically  practical,  or 
more  to  the  purpose  and  the  time. 

Of  all  the  occupations  to  which  man  can  devote  the  earlier 
years  of  life,  none  probably  leaves  on  the  character  an  impress 
so  deep  and  indelible  as  the  profession  of  arms.  In  no  other 
calling  are  the  whole  range  of  our  sympathetic  aifections,  whether 
kindly  or  the  reverse,  called  into  such  habitual  and  active  e.xer- 
cise;  nor  does  any  other  stimulate  the  mere  intellectual  powers 
with  a  force  so  irresistible,  when  once  they  are  effectually  aroused 
from  their  accustomed  torpor.  Loyola  was  a  soldier  to  the  last 
breath  he  drew,  a  General  whose  authority  none  might  question, 
a  comrade  on  whose  cordiality  all  might  rely,  sustaining  all  the 
dangers  and  hardships  he  exacted  of  his  followers,  and  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  campaigns  a  Strategist  of  consummate  skill  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  survey.  It  was  his  maxim  that  war  ought  to  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  and  that  even  an  inadequate  force  might  be  wisely 
weakened  by  detachments  on  a  distant  service,  if  the  prospect  of 
success  was  such,  that  the  vague  and  perhaps  exaggerated  ru¬ 
mour  of  it  would  strike  terror  into  nearer  foes,  and  animate  the 
hopes  of  irresolute  allies.  To  conquer  Lutheranism,  by  converting 
to  the  faiih  of  Rome  the  barbarous  or  half-civilized  nations  of  the 
earth,  was,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  of  his  projects  ;  and  his 
searching  eye  had  scanned  the  spirits  of  his  lieutenants  to  discover 
which  of  them  was  best  adapted  for  enterprizes  so  replete  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  hazard.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  select  men  su¬ 
perior,  not  only  to  all  the  allurements  of  appetite,  and  the  common 
infirmities  of  our  race,  but  superior,  also,  to  those  temptations  to 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  and  abilities  of  a  high  order  expose 
their  possessor.  His  missionaries  must  be  men  prepared  to  do 
and  to  dare,  but  not  much  disposed  to  speculate.  They  must 
burn  with  a  zeal  which  no  sufferings  or  disappointment  could  ex¬ 
tinguish;  but  must  not  feel  those  impulses  which  might  prompt 
men  of  large  capacity  to  convert  a  subordinate  into  an  indepen¬ 
dent  command.  Long  he  weighed,  and  most  sagaciously  did 
he  decide  this  perplexing  choice.  It  fell  on  many  who  well  ful¬ 
filled  these  conditions,  but  on  none  in  whom  all  the  requisites  for 
such  a  service  met  so  marvellously  as  on  him  who  had  borne  him- 
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self  so  bravely  in  the  chapel  of  St  Denys,  and  with  such  strange 
mortifications  of  the  flehb  in  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

It  was  in  the  year  1506  that  Francis  Xavier,  the  youngest 
child  of  a  numerous  family,  was  born  in  the  castle  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  in  the  Pyrenees.  Robust  and  active,  of  a  gay  humour  and 
ardent  spirit,  the  young  mountaineer  listened  with  a  throbbing 
heart  to  the  military  legends  of  his  House,  and  to  the  inward  voice 
which  spoke  of  days  to  come,  when  his  illustrious  lineage  should 
derive  new  splendour  from  his  own  achievements.  But  the  hearts 
of  his  parents  yearned  over  the  son  of  their  old  age  ;  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  would  have  borne  him  to  the  pursuit  of  glory 
in  the  camp,  was  diverted  by  their  counsels  to  the  less  hazardous 
contest  for  literary  eminence  at  the  university  of  Paris.  From  the 
embrace  of  Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  he  would,  however, 
have  been  prematurely  withdrawn  by  the  failure  of  his  resources, 
(for  the  Lords  of  Xavier  were  not  wealthy,)  if  a  domestic  pro¬ 
phetess  (his  elder  sister)  had  not  been  inspired  to  reveal  his  mar¬ 
vellous  career  and  immortal  recompense.  For  a  child  destined 
to  have  altars  raised  to  his  name  throughout  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  masses  chanted  in  his  honour  till  time  should  be 
no  longer,  every  sacrifice  was  wisely  made;  and  he  was  thus  en¬ 
abled  to  struggle  on  at  the  College  of  St  Barbara,  till  he  had 
become  qualified  to  earn  his  own  maintenance  as  a  public 
teacher  of  Philosophy.  His  Chair  was  crowded  by  the  studious, 
and  his  society  courted  by  the  gay,  tiie  noble,  and  the  rich. 
It  was  couited,  also,  by  one  who  stood  aloof  from  the  throng¬ 
ing  multitude;  among  them,  but  not  of  them.  Sordid  in 
dress  but  of  lofty  bearing,  at  once  unimpassioned  and  intensely 
earnest,  abstemious  of  speech,  yet  occasionally  uttering,  in 
deep  and  most  melodious  tones,  words  of  strange  significance, 
Ignatius  Loyola  was  gradually  working  over  the  mind  of  his 
young  companion  a  spell  which  no  difference  of  taste,  of 
habits,  or  of  age,  was  of  power  to  subdue.  Potent  as  it  was, 
the  charm  was  long  resisted.  Hdarity  was  the  native  and 
indispensable  element  of  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  his  grave 
monitor  he  found  an  e.^haustless  topic  of  mirth  and  raillery. 
Armed  with  satire,  which  was  not  always  (dayful,  the  light 
heart  of  youth  contended,  as  best  it  might,  against  the  solemn 
impressions  which  he  could  neither  welcome  nor  avoid.  Whether 
he  partook  of  the  frivolities  in  which  he  delighted,  or  in  the  dis¬ 
quisitions  in  which  he  excelled,  or  traced  the  windings  of  the 
Seine  through  the  forest  which  then  lined  its  banks,  Ignatius 
was  still  at  hand  to  discuss  with  him  the  charms  of  society,  of 
learning,  or  of  nature  ;  but,  whatever  had  been  the  theme,  it  was 
still  closed  by  the  same  awful  enquiry,  **  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?”  The 
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world  which  Xavier  had  sought  to  gain,  was  indeed  already  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  bun  its  accu^toiiii'd  treachery.  It  had  given  him 
amu^eInellt  and  applause;  but  with  his  self-government 
had  stolen  from  him  his  pupils  and  his  emoluments.  Igna¬ 
tius  recruited  both.  He  became  the  eulogist  of  the  genius 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  friend,  and,  as  he  presented  to  him  the 
scholars  attracted  by  these  panegyrics,  would  repeat  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  delighted  teacher;  and  then,  as  his  kindling 
eye  attested  the  sense  of  conscious  and  acknowledged  merit, 
would  check  the  rising  exultation  by  the  ever-recurring  question, 
“What  shall  it  profit?”  Improvidence  squandered  these  new 
resources;  but  nothing  could  damp  the  zeal  of  Ignatius.  There 
he  was  again,  though  himself  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  Xavier,  from  a  purse  filled  by  the  alms  he  had 
solicited ;  but  there  again  was  also  the  same  unvarying  demand, 
urged  in  the  same  rich  though  solemn  cadence,  “  What  shall  it 
profit?”  'In  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the  strong  man — at  once  for* 
given  and  assisted,  rebuked  and  beloved  by  his  stern  associate — 
Xavier  gradually  yielded  to  the  fascination.  He  became,  like  his 
master,  impassive,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  all  sublunary  pains  and 
])leasures;  and  having  performed  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  excelled  all  his  brethren  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the 
fervour  of  his  devotion  and  the  austerity  of  his  self-discipline. 

\\’hatever  might  have  been  his  reward  in  another  life,  his 
name  would  have  probaby  left  no  trace  in  this  world’s  records,  if 
John  HI.  of  Portugal,  resolving  to  plant  the  Christian  faith 
on  the  Indian  territories  which  had  become  subject  to  the  do¬ 
minion  or  influence  of  his  crown,  had  not  petitioned  the  Pope 
to  select  some  fit  leader  in  this  peaceful  cursade.  On  the  advice 
of  Ignatius,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  Father  fell  on  Francis 
Xavier.  A  happier  selection  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  was 
a  summons  to  toil,  to  suffering,  and  to  death,  ever  so  joyously 
received.  In  the  visions  of  the  night  he  had  often  groaned  under 
the  incumbent  weight  of  a  wild  Indian,  of  ebon  hue  and  gigantic 
stature,  seated  on  his  shoulders;  and  he  had  often  traversed  tem¬ 
pestuous  seas,  enduring  shipwreck  and  famine,  persecution  and 
danger,  in  all  their  most  ghastly  forms ;  and  as  each  peril  was 
encountered,  his  panting  soul  had  invoked,  in  still  greater 
abundance,  the  means  of  making  such  glorious  sacrifices  fur  the 
conversion  of  mankind.  When  the  clearer  sense  and  the  ap¬ 
proaching  accomplishment  of  these  dark  intimations  were  dis¬ 
closed  to  him,  passionate  sobs  attested  the  rapture  which  his 
tongue  could  not  speak.  Light  of  heart,  and  joyful  in  dis¬ 
course,  he  conducted  his  fellow  pilgrims  from  Rome  to  Lisbon, 
across  the  Pyrenees.  As  he  descended  their  southern  slopes, 
there  rose  to  his  sight  the  towers  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  sports 
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of  childhood,  and  woven  the  day-dreams  of  youth;  where  still  lived 
the  mother,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  daily  watched  and  blessed 
him,  and  the  saintly  sister  whose  inspired  voice  had  foretold  his 
high  vocation.  It  was  all  too  high  for  the  momentary  intrusion 
of  the  holiest  of  merely  human  feelings.  He  was  on  his  way 
with  tidings  of  mercy  to  a  fallen  world,  and  he  had  not  one  hour 
to  waste,  nor  one  parting  tear  to  bestow  on  those  whom  he  best 
loved  and  most  revered,  and  whom,  in  this  life,  he  could  never 
hope  to  meet  again. 

VVe  are  not  left  to  conjecture  in  what  light  his  conduct  was 
regarded.  ‘  I  care  little,  most  illustrious  doctor,  for  the  judgment 
*of  men,  and  least  of  all  for  their  judgment  who  decide  before  they 
‘  hear  and  before  they  understand,’  was  his  half-sportive,  half-in¬ 
dignant  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  grave  and  well  bene- 
hced  kinsman,  (a  shrewd,  thriving,  hospitable,  much-respected 
man,  no  unlikely  candidate  for  the  mitre,  and  a  candidate  too,  in 
his  own  drowsy  way,  for  amaranthine  crowns  and  celestial  bless¬ 
edness,)  who  very  plausibly  believed  his  nephew  mad.  Mad  or 
sober  he  was  at  least  impelled  by  a  force,  at  the  first  shock  of 
which  the  united  common  sense  and  respectability  of  mankind 
must  needs  fall  to  pieces — the  force  of  will  concentrated  on  one 
great  end,  and  elevated  above  the  misty  regions  of  doubt,  into 
that  unclouded  atmosphere  where,  attended  by  her  handmaids, 
hope  and  courage,  joy  and  fortitude.  Faith  converts  the  future 
into  the  present,  and  casts  the  brightest  hues  over  objects  the 
most  repulsive  to  human  sense,  and  the  most  painful  to  our  feeble 
nature. 

As  the  vessel  in  which  Xavier  embarked  for  India  fell  down 
the  Tagus  and  shook  out  her  reefs  to  the  wind,  matiy  an  eye  was 
dimned  with  unwonted  tears;  for  she  bore  a  regiment  of  a  thou- 
satid  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Goa;  nor  could  the  bravest 
of  that  gallant  host  gaze  on  the  receding  land  without  foreboding 
that  he  might  never  see  again  those  dark  chestnut  forests  and 
rich  orange  groves,  with  the  peaceful  convents  and  the  long¬ 
loved  homes  reposing  in  their  bosom.  1  he  countenance  of 
Xavier  alone  beamed  with  delight.  He  knew  that  he  should 
never  tread  his  native  mountains  more ;  but  he  was  not  an  exile. 
He  was  to  depend  for  food  and  raiment  on  the  bounty  of  his 
fellow  passengers;  but  no  thought  for  the  morrow  troubled  him. 
He  was  going  to  convert  nations,  of  which  he  knew  neither  the 
language  nor  even  the  names ;  but  he  felt  no  misgivings.  Worn 
by  incessant  sea-sickness,  with  the  refuse  food  of  the  lowest  sea¬ 
men  for  his  diet,  and  the  cordage  of  the  ship  for  his  couch,  he 
rendered  to  the  diseased  services  too  revolting  to  be  described ; 
and  lived  among  the  dying  and  the  profligate  the  unwearied 
minister  of  consolation  and  of  peace.  In  the  midst  of  that  float- 
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ing  throng,  he  knew  how  to  create  for  himself  a  sacred  solitude, 
and  how  to  mix  in  all  their  pursuits  in  the  free  spirit  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar.  With  the  viceroy  and  his 
officers  he  talked,  as  pleased  them  best,  of  war  or  trade,  of  politics 
or  navigation  ;  and  to  restrain  the  common  soldiers  from  gambling, 
would  invent  for  their  amusement  less  dangerous  pastimes,  or 
even  hold  the  stakes  for  which  they  played,  that  by  his  presence 
and  his  gay  discourse  he  might  at  least  check  the  excesses  which 
he  could  not  prevent. 

Five  weary  months  (weary  to  all  but  him)  brought  the  ship  to 
Mozambique,  where  an  endemic  fever  threatened  a  premature 
grave  to  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  But  his  was  not  a  spirit  to 
be  quenched  or  allayed  by  the  fiercest  paroxysms  of  disease.  At 
each  remission  of  his  malady,  he  crawled  to  the  beds  of  his  fellow 
sufferers  to  soothe  their  terrors  or  assuage  their  pains.  To  the 
eye  of  any  casual  observer  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  in  the 
esteem  of  his  companions  the  happiest  and  the  most  holy,  he 
reached  Goa  just  thirteen  months  after  his  departure  from  Lisbon. 

At  Goa.  Xavier  was  shocked,  and  had  fear  been  an  element 
in  his  nature,  would  have  been  dismayed,  by  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  depravity  of  the  inhabitants.  It  exhibited  itself  in  those 
offensive  forms  which  characterise  the  crimes  of  civilized  men 
when  settled  among  a  feebler  race,  and  released  from  even  the 
conventional  decencies  of  civilization.  Swinging  in  his  hand  a 
large  bell,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  imploreil  the 
astonished  crowd  to  send  their  children  to  him,  to  be  instructed 
in  the  religion  which  they  still  at  least  professed.  Though  he 
had  never  been  addressed  by  the  soul-stirring  name  of  father,  he 
knew  that  in  the  hardest  and  the  most  dissolute  heart  which 
had  once  felt  the  parental  instinct,  there  is  one  chord  which  can 
never  be  wholly  out  of  tune.  A  crowd  of  little  ones  were  quick¬ 
ly  placed  under  his  charge.  He  lived  among  them  as  the  most 
laborious  of  teachers,  and  the  gentlest  and  the  gayest  of  friends ; 
and  then  returned  them  to  their  homes,  that  by  their  more  hal¬ 
lowed  e.xample  they  might  there  impart,  with  all  the  unconscious 
eloquence  of  filial  love,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  of  piety  they 
had  been  taught.  No  cry  of  human  misery  reached  him  in  vain. 
He  became  an  inmate  of  the  hospitals,  selecting  that  of  the  lep¬ 
rous  as  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care.  Even  in  the  haunts  of 
debauchery,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  profligate,  he  was  to  be  seen 
an  honoured  and  a  welcome  guest;  delighting  that  most  unmeet 
audience  with  the  vivacity  of  his  discourse,  and  sparing  neither 
pungent  jests  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  nor  sportive  flatteries  to 
allure  the  fallen  back  to  the  still  distasteful  paths  of  soberness 
and  virtue.  Strong  in  purity  of  purpose,  and  stronger  still  in 
one  sacred  remembrance,  he  was  content  to  be  called  the  friend 
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of  publicans  and  sinners.  He  bad  in  truth  lon^  since  deserted 
the  standard  of  prudence,  the  offspring  of  forethought,  fur  the 
banners  of  w.sduin,  the  child  of  luve,  and  followed  them  through 
perils  not  to  be  hazarded  under  any  less  triumphant  leader. 

Rugged  were  the  ways -along  which  he  was  thus  conducted. 
In  those  times,  as  in  our  own,  there  was  on  the  Malabar  coast  a 
pearl  fishery,  and  then,  as  now,  the  peai  1-divers  formed  a  separate 
and  a  degraded  caste.  It  w^as  not  till  after  a  n  sidence  of  twelve 
months  at  Goa,  that  Xavier  heard  of  these  people.  He  heard 
that  they  were  ignorant  and  miserable,  and  he  enquired  no  fur¬ 
ther.  On  that  burning  shore  his  bell  once  more  rang  out  an 
invitation  of  meicy,  and  again  were  gathered  around  him  troops  of 
inquisitive  and  docile  children.  For  fifteen  months  he  lived  among 
these  abject  fishermen,  his  only  food  their  rice  and  water,  repo¬ 
sing  in  their  huts,  and  allowing  himself  but  thiee  hours’  sleep  in 
the  four-and- twenty.  He  became  at  once  their  physician,  the 
arbiter  in  their  disputes,  atid  their  advocate  for  the  remission  of 
their  atiniial  tribute  with  the  govertiment  at  Goa.  The  bishop 
of  that  city  had  assisted  him  with  two  interpreters;  but  his  im¬ 
passioned  spiiit  struggled,  atid  not  in  vam,  for  some  more  direct 
intercourse  with  the  objects  of  his  care.  Committing  to  memory 
translations,  at  the  time  unintelligible  to  himself,  of  the  creeds 
and  other  symbols  of  his  faith,  he  recited  them  with  tones  and 
gestures,  which  spoke  at  once  to  the  senses  and  to  the  hearts  of 
his  disciples.  All  obstacles  yielded  to  his  restless  zeal.  He 
soon  learned  to  converse,  to  preach,  and  to  write  in  their  language. 
Many  an  humble  cottage  was  surmounted  by  a  crucifix,  the  mark 
of  its  consecration  ;  and  many  a  rude  countenance  reflected  the 
8urro'«s  atid  the  hopes  which  they  had  been  taught  to  associate 
wiih  that  saertd  emblem.  ‘‘  I  have  nothing  to  add,”  (the  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  one  of  the  letters  which  at  this  time  he  wrote  to 
Loyola,)  “  but  that  they  who  came  forth  to  labour  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  idolaters,  receive  from  on  high  such  consolations,  that  if 
theie  be  on  earth  such  a  thing  as  happiness,  it  is  theirs.” 

If  there  be  such  a  thing,  it  is  but  as  the  checkered  sunshine 
of  a  vernal  day.  A  hostile  inroad  from  Madura  overwhelmed 
the  poor  fi>hermen  who  had  learned  to  call  Xavier  their  father, 
threw  down  their  simple  chapels,  and  drove  them  for  refuge  to 
the  barren  rocks  and  sand- batiks  which  line  the  western  shores  of 
the  strait  of  Manar.  But  their  father  was  at  hand  to  share  their 
affliction,  to  procure  for  them  from  the  viceroy  at  Goa  relief  and 
food,  and  to  direct  their  confidence  to  a  still  more  poweiful 
Father,  whose  pre'^ence  and  goodness  they  might  adore  even 
amidst  the  w  reck  of  all  their  earthly  trea-ures. 

It  was  a  lesson  not  unmeet  for  those  on  whom  such  treasures 
had  been  bestowed  in  the  most  ample  abundance ;  and  Xavier 
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advanced  to  Travancore,  to  teach  it  there  to  the  Rajah  and  bis 
courtiers.  Ko  facts  resting  on  remote  human  testimony  can  be 
more  exempt  from  doubt  than  the  general  outline  of  the  tale 
which  follows.  A  solitary,  poor,  and  unprotected  stranger,  be 
burst  through  the  barriers  which  separate  men  of  different 
tongues  and  races  ;  and  with  an  ease  little  less  than  miraculous, 
established  for  himself  the  means  of  interchanging  thoughts  with 
the  people  of  the  east.  They  may  have  ill  gathered  his  meaning, 
but  by  some  mysterious  force  of  sympathy  they  soon  caught  his 
ardour.  Idol  temples  fell  by  the  hands  of  their  former  worship¬ 
pers.  Christian  churches  rose  at  his  bidding ;  and  the  kingdom 
of  Travancore  was  agitated  with  new  ideas  and  unwonted  con¬ 
troversies.  The  Brahmins  argued — as  the  Church  by  law  estab¬ 
lished  has  not  seldom  argued — with  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
interdict  of  earth  and  water  to  the  enemies  of  their  repose.  A 
foreign  invader  threw  a  still  heavier  sword  into  the  trembling 
scales.  From  the  southward  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Travan¬ 
core  the  same  force  which  had  swept  away  the  poor  fishermen  of 
Malabar.  Some  embers  of  Spanish  chivalry  still  glowed  in  the 
bosom  of  Xavier.  He  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  approaching 
combat,  and  there,  placing  himself  in  the  van  of  the  protecting 
army,  poured  forth  a  passionate  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
raised  on  high  his  crucilix,  and  with  kindling  eyes,  and  far-re¬ 
sounding  voice,  delivered  the  behests  of  Heaven  to  the  impious 
invaders.  So  runs  the  tale,  and  ends  (it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
add)  in  the  rout  of  the  astounded  foe.  It  is  a  matter  of  less 
animated,  and  perhaps  of  more  authentic  history,  that  for  his 
services  in  this  war  Xavier  was  rewarded  by  the  unbounded 
gratitude  of  the  Rajah,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  Great 
Father,  and  rescued  from  all  further  Brahminical  persecution. 

Power  and  courtly  influence  form  an  intoxicating  draught 
even  when  raised  to  the  lips  of  an  ascetic  and  a  saint.  Holy  as 
he  was,  the  Great  Father  of  the  Bajah  of  Travancore  seems  not 
entirely  to  have  escaped  this  feverish  thirst.  Don  Alphonso  de 
Souza,  a  weak  though  amiable  man,  was  at  that  time  the  Viceroy 
of  Portuguese  Itidia,  and  Xavier  (such  was  now  his  authority) 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lisbon  to  demand,  rather  than  to  advise 
his  recall.  Within  the  limits  of  his  high  commission,  (and  what 
subject  is  wholly  foreign  to  it  ?)  the  ambassador  of  the  King  of 
Kings  may  owe  respect,  but  hardly  deference,  to  any  mere  earthly 
monarch.  So  argued  Francis,  so  judged  King  John,  and  so  fell 
Alphonso  de  Souza,  as  many  a  greater  statesman  has  fallen,  and 
may  yet  fall,  under  the  weight  of  sacerdotal  displeasure.  This 
weaktiess,  however,  was  not  his  otily  recorded  fault.  Towards 
the  northern  extremity  of  Ceylon  lies  the  Island  of  Manar,  a 
dependency,  in  Xavier’s  day,  of  the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Jaflha, 
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where  then  reigned  a  sort  of  oriental  Philip  II.  The  islanders 
had  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  expiated 
their  apostasy  by  their  lives.  Six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children,  fell  in  one  royal  massacre ;  and  the  tragedy  was  closed 
by  the  murder  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Jaffna,  by  his 
father's  orders.  Deposition  in  case  of  misgovernment,  and  the 
transfer  to  the  deposing  Power  of  the  dominions  of  the  offender, 
was  no  invention  of  Hastings,  or  of  Clive.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  constitutional  maxims  of  the  European  dynasties  in 
India.  It  may  even  boast  the  venerable  suffrage  of  St  Francis 
Xavier.  At  his  instance,  De  Souza  equipped  an  armament  to 
hurl  the  guilty  ruler  of  Jaffna  from  his  throne,  and  to  subjugate 
his  territories  to  the  most  faithful  King.  In  the  invading  fleet 
the  indignant  saint  led  the  way,  with  promises  of  triumphs,  both 
temporal  and  eternal.  But  the  expedition  failed.  Cowardice 
or  treachery  defeated  the  design.  De  Souza  paid  the  usual 
penalties  of  ill  success.  Xavier  sailed  away  to  discover  other 
fields  of  spiritual  warfare. 

On  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  the  city  of  Meliapor,  might 
he  seen  in  those  times  the  oratory  and  the  tomb  of  St  Thomas, 
the  first  teacher  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  was  in  a  cool  and 
sequestered  grotto  that  the  apostle  had  been  wont  to  pray ;  and 
there  yet  appeared  on  the  living  rock,  in  bold  relief,  the  cross  at 
which  he  knelt,  with  a  crystal  fountain  of  medicinal  waters 
gushing  from  the  base  of  it.  On  the  neighbouring  height,  a 
church  with  a  marble  altar,  stained,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
centuries,  with  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  ascertained  the  sacred 
spot  at  which  his  bones  had  been  committed  to  the  dust.  To 
this  venerable  shrine  Xavier  retired,  to  learn  the  wilUof  Heaven 
concerning  him.  If  we  may  believe  the  oath  of  one  of  his 
fellow-pilgrims,  he  maintained,  on  this  occasion,  for  seven  suc¬ 
cessive  days  an  unbroken  fast  and  silence — no  unfit  preparation 
for  his  approaching  conflicts.  Even  round  the  tomb  of  the 
apostle  malignant  demons  prowl  by  night ;  and,  though  strong 
in  the  guidance  of  the  Virgin,  Xavier  not  only  found  himself  in 
their  obscene  grasp,  but  received  from  them  blows,  such  as  no 
weapons  in  human  hands  could  have  inflicted,  and  which  had 
nearly  brought  to  a  close  his  labours  and  his  life.  Baffled  by  a 
superior  power,  the  fiends  opposed  a  still  more  subtle  hindrance 
to  bis  designs  against  their  kingdom.  In  the  garb,  and  in  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  band  of  choristers,  they  disturbed  bis 
devotions  by  such  soul-subduing  strains,  that  the  very  harmo¬ 
nies  of  heaven  might  seem  to  have  been  awakened  to  divert  the 
Christian  warrior  from  his  heavenward  path.  All  in  vain  their 
fury  and  their  guile.  He  found  the  direction  he  implored,  and 
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the  first  bark  which  sailed  from  the  Coromandel  shore  to  the  city 
of  Malacca,  bore  the  obedient  missionary  to  that  great  emporium 
of  eastern  commerce. 

Thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Xavier,  Malacca  had  been 
conquered  by  Alphonso  All>uqiierque.  It  was  a  place  aban¬ 
don^  to  every  form  of  sensual  and  enervating  indulgence. 
Through  her  crowded  streets  a  strange  and  solemn  visiter  passed 
along,  pealing  his  faithful  bell,  and  earnestly  imploring  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  for  that  guilty  people.  Curiosity  and 
alarm  soon  gave  way  to  ridicule;  but  Xavier’s  panoply  was 
complete.  The  messenger  of  divine  wrath  judged  this  an  unfit 
occasion  for  courting  aversion  or  contempt.  He  became  the 
gayest  of  the  gay,  and,  in  address  at  least,  the  very  model  of  an 
accomplished  cavalier.  Foiled  at  their  own  weapons,  his  disso¬ 
lute  counti)men  acknowledged  the  irresistible  authority  of  a 
self-devotion  so  awful,  relieved  and  embellished  as  it  was  by 
every  social  grace.  Thus  the  work  of  reformation  prospered,  or 
seemed  to  prosper.  Altars  rose  in  the  open  stieets,  the  confes¬ 
sional  was  thronged  by  penitents,  translations  of  devout  bonks 
were  multiplied ;  and  the  saint,  foremost  in  every  toil,  applied 
himself  with  all  the  activity  of  his  spirit  to  study  the  structure 
and  the  graceful  pronunciation  of  the  Malayar  tongue.  But  the 
plague  was  not  thus  to  be  stayed.  A  relapse  into  all  their  former 
habits  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  crimes.  With  prophetic 
voice  Xavier  announced  the  impending  chastisements  of  Heaven ; 
and,  shaking  olf  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  the  obdurate  city,  pur¬ 
sued  his  indefatigable  way  to  Amboyna. 

That  island,  then  a  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Portugal  in 
the  east,  had  scarcely  witnessed  the  commencement  of  Xavier’s 
exeitions,  when  a  fleet  of  Spanish  vessels  appeared  in  hostile 
array  on  the  shores.  They  were  invaders,  and  even  corsairs; 
for  their  expedition  had  been  disavowed  by  Charles  V. 
Pestilence,  however,  was  raging  among  them ;  and  Xavier  was 
equally  ready  to  hazard  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Portugal,  or  in 
the  service  of  her  afflicted  enemies.  Day  and  night  he  lived  in 
the  infected  ships,  soothing  every  spiritual  distress,  and  exerting 
all  the  magical  influence  of  his  name  to  procure  for  the  sick 
whatever  might  contribute  to  their  recovery  or  soothe  their  pains. 
The  coals  of  fire,  thus  heaped  on  the  heads  of  the  pirates,  melted 
hearts  otherwise  steeled  to  pity ;  and  to  Xavier  belonged  the 
rare,  perhaps  the  unrivalled,  glory  of  repelling  an  invasion  by  no 
weapons  but  those  of  self  denial  and  love. 

But  glory,  the  praise  of  men  or  their  gratitude,  what  were 
these  to  him?  As  the  Spaniards  retired  peacefully  from  Am¬ 
boyna,  he,  too,  quitted  the  half-adoring  multitude,  whom  he  had 
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rescued  from  the  horrors  of  a  pirates’  war,  and,  spurning  all  the 
timid  counsel  which  would  have  stayed  his  course,  proceeded,  as 
the  herald  of  good  tidings,  to  the  half  barbarous  islands  of  the 
neitrhbuuring  Archipelago.  *  If  those  lands,*  such  was  his 
indignant  exclamation,  *  had  scented  woods'  and  mines  of  gold, 

*  Christians  would  find  courage  to  go  there ;  nor  would  all  the 

*  perils  of  the  world  prevent  them.  They  are  dastardly  and 

*  alarmed,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  there  but  the 

*  souls  of  men,  and  shall  love  be  less  hardy  and  less  generous  than 
‘avarice?  They  will  destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison.  It 
‘  is  an  honour  to  which  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire ; 

‘  but  this  I  dare  to  say,  that  whatever  form  of  torture  or  of  death 
‘  awaits  me,  1  am  ready  to  suffer  it  ten  thousand  times  for  the 

*  salvation  of  a  single  soul.’  Nor  was  this  the  language  of  a  man 
insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  life,  or  really  unaffected  by  the  dan> 
gers  he  had  to  incur.  ‘  Believe  me,  my  beloved  brethren,’  (we 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time  to  the  Society  at 
Uume,)  ‘it  is  in  general  easy  to  understand  the  evangelical 

*  maxim,  that  he  who  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it.  But 
‘  when  the  moment  of  action  has  come,  and  when  the  sacrifice  of 
‘  life  for  God  is  to  be  really  made,  oh  then,  clear  as  at  other 
‘  times  the  meaning  is,  it  becomes  deeply  obscure !  so  dark, 

‘  indeed,  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  it,  to  whom,  in  his  mercy, 

*  God  himself  interprets  it.  I  hen  it  is  we  know  how  weak  and 
‘  frail  we  are.’ 

Weak  and  frail  he  may  have  been  ;  but  from  the  days  of  Paul 
of  Tarsus  to  our  own,  the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  no  other 
example  of  a  soul  borne  onward  so  triumphantly  through  distress 
and  danger,  in  all  their  most  appalling  aspects.  He  battled 
with  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness,  and  assassination,  and 
pursued  his  mission  of  love,  with  even  increasing  ardour,  amidst 
the  wildest  war  of  the  contending  elements.  At  the  island  of 
Muro  (one  of  the  group  of  the  Moluccas)  he  took  his  stand  at 
the  foot  of  a  volcano;  and  as  the  pillar  of  fire  threw  up  its  wreaths 
to  heaven,  and  the  earth  tottered  beneath  him,  and  the  firma¬ 
ment  was  rent  by  falling  rocks  and  peals  of  unintermitting  thun¬ 
der,  he  pointed  to  the  fierce  lightnings,  and  the  river  of  molten 
lava,  and  called  on  the  agitated  crowd  which  clung  to  him  for 
safety,  to  repent,  and  to  obey  the  truth  ;  but  he  also  taught  them 
that  the  sounds  which  racked  their  ears  were  the  groans  of  the 
infernal  world,  and  the  sights  which  blasted  their  eyes,  an  out¬ 
break  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  of  torment.  Kepairing 
for  the  celebration  of  muss  to  some  edifice  which  he  had  conse¬ 
crated  for  the  purpose,  an  earthquake  shook  the  building  to  its 
base.  The  terrified  worshippers  fled;  but  Xavier,  standing  in 
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meek  composure  before  the  rocking  altar,  deliberately  completed 
that  mysterious  sacrifice,  with  a  faith  at  least  in  this  instance 
enviable,  in  the  real  presence ;  rejoicing,  as  he  states  in  his 
description  of  the  scene,  to  perceive  that  the  demons  of  the 
island  thus  attested  their  flight  before  the  archangers  sword, 
from  the  place  where  they  had  so  long  exercised  their  foul  domi¬ 
nion.  There  is  no  schoolboy  of  our  days  who  could  not  teach 
much,  unsuspected  by  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  worlds;  nor  have  we  many  d^octors 
who  know  as  much  as  he  did  of  the  nature  of  Him  by  whom  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  of  spirit  were  created ;  for  he  studied  in 
the  school  of  protracted  martyrdom  aud  active  philanthropy, 
where  are  divulged  secrets  unknown  and  unimagined  by  the  wisest 
and  the  most  learned  of  ordinary  men.  Imparting  every  where 
such  knowledge  as  he  possessed,  he  ranged  over  no  small  part  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  at  length  retraced  his  steps  to 
Malacca,  if  even  yet  his  exhortations  and  his  prayers  might  avert 
her  threatened  doom. 

It  appeared  to  be  drawing  nigh.  Alaradin,  a  Mohamedan 
chief  of  Sumatra,  had  laid  siege  to  the  place  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  fleet  and  army.  Ill  provided  for  defence  by  land,  the 
Portuguese  garrison  was  still  more  unprepared  for  a  naval  resis¬ 
tance.  Seven  shattered  barks,  unfit  for  service,  formed  their 
whole  maritime  strength.  Universal  alarm  overspread  the  city, 
and  the  governor  himself  at  once  partook  and  heightened  the 
general  panic.  Already,  thoughts  of  capitulation  had  become 
familiar  to  the  besieged,  and  European  chivalry  had  bowed  in 
abject  silence  to  the  insulting  taunts  and  haughty  menaces  of  the 
Moslem.  At  this  moment,  in  his  slight  and  weatherbeaten 
pinnace,  the  messenger  of  peace  on  earth  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  beleaguered  harbour.  But  he  came  with  a  loud  and  in¬ 
dignant  summons  to  the  war;  for  Xavier  was  still  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  and  he  *  thought  it  foul  scorn’  that  gentlemen,  subjects 
of  the  most  faithful  King,  should  thus  be  bearded  by  Barbaric 
enemies,  and  the  worshippers  of  Christ  defied  by  the  disciples  of 
the  Arabian  impostor.  He  assumed  the  direction  of  the  defence. 
By  his  advice  the  seven  dismantled  ships  were  promptly  equipped 
for  sea.  He  assigned  to  each  a  commander  ;  and  having  animated 
the  crews  with  promises  of  both  temporal  and  eternal  triumphs, 
dispatched  them  to  meet  and  conquer  the  hostile  fleet.  As  they 
sailed  from  the  harbour  the  admiral’s  vessel  ran  aground  and  in¬ 
stantly  became  a  wreck.  Returning  hope  and  exultation  as 
promptly  gave  way  to  terror;  and  Xavier,  the  idol  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  hour,  was  now  the  object  of  popular  fury.  He  alone 
retained  his  serenity.  He  upbraided  the  cowardice  of  the  gover- 
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nor,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and  encouraged  the  multi¬ 
tude  with  prophecies  of  success.  Again  the  flotilla  sailed,  and  a 
sudden  tempest  drove  it  to  sea.  Day  after  day  passed  without 
intelligence  of  its  safety :  once  more  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
failed  them.  Rumours  of  defeat  were  rife ;  the  Mohamedans  had 
effected  a  landing  within  six  leagues  of  the  city,  and  Xavier’s 
name  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  cries  of  vengeance. 
He  knelt  before  the  altar,  the  menacing  people  scarcely  restrained 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  place  from  immolating  him  there  as  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  his  own  disastrous  counsels.  On  a  sudden  his  bosom  was 
seen  to  heave  as  with  some  deep  emotion ;  he  raised  aloft  his 
crucifix,  and  with  a  glowing  eye,  and  in  tones  like  one  possessed, 
breathed  a  short  yet  passionate  prayer  for  victory.  A  solemn 
pause  ensued ;  the  dullest  eye  could  see  that  within  that  now 
fainting,  pallid,  agitated  frame,  some  power  more  than  human 
was  in  communion  with  the  weak  spirit  of  man.  What  might 
be  the  ineffable  sense  thus  conveyed  from  mind  to  mind,  without 
the  aid  of  symbols  or  of  words !  One  half  hour  of  deep  and 
agonizing  silence  held  the  awe-stricken  assembly  in  breathless 
expectation — when,  bounding  on  his  feet,  his  countenance  radiant 
with  joy,  and  his  voice  clear  and  ringing  as  with  the  swelling 
notes  of  the  trumpet,  he  exclaimed,  *  Christ  has  conquered  for 

*  us !  At  this  very  moment  his  soldiers  are  charging  our 

*  defeated  enemies ;  they  have  made  a  great  slaughter — we  have 

*  lost  only  four  of  our  defenders.  On  Friday  next  the  intelli- 

*  gence  will  be  here,  and  we  shall  then  see  our  fleet  again.’ 
The  catastrophe  of  such  a  tale  need  not  be  told.  Malacca 
followed  her  deliverer,  and  the  troops  of  the  victorious  squa¬ 
dron,  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  where,  amidst  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  peeling  of  anthems,  and  hymns  of  adoring 
gratitude,  his  inward  sense  beard  and  reverenced  that  inarticulate 
voice  which  still  reminded  him,  that  for  him  the  hour  of  repose 
and  triumph  might  never  come,  till  he  should  reach  that  state 
where  sin  would  no  longer  demand  his  rebuke,  nor  grief  his  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  turned  from  the  half-idolatrous  shouts  of  an  admiring 
people,  and  retraced  his  toilsome  way  to  the  shores  of  Coromandel. 

He  returned  to  Goa  a  poor  and  solitary,  but  no  longer  an 
obscure  man.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  had  gone 
forth  a  vague  and  marvellous  rumour  of  him.  The  tale  bore 
that  a  stranger  had  appeared  in  the  semblance  of  a  wayworn, 
abject  beggar,  who,  by  some  magic  influence,  and  for  some  in¬ 
scrutable  ends,  had  bowed  the  nations  to  his  despotic  will,  while 
spurning  the  wealth,  the  pleasures,  and  the  homage  which  they 
offered  to  their  conqueror.  Many  were  the  wonders  which  tra¬ 
vellers  had  to  tell  of  his  progress,  and  without  number  the  inge- 
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nious  theories  afloat  for  the  solution  of  them.  He  possessed  the 
gift  of  ubiquity,  could  at  the  sa  i  e  moment  speak  in  twenty 
different  tongues  on  as  many  dissimilar  subjects,  was  impassive  to 
heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  held  hourly  intercourse  with 
invisible  beings,  the  guides  or  ministers  of  his  designs,  raised  the 
dead  to  life,  and  could  float,  when  so  it  pleased  him,  across  the 
boiling  ocean  on  the  wings  of  the  typhoon.  Among  the  listeners 
to  these  prodigies  had  been  Auger,  a  native  and  inhabitant  of 
Japan.  His  conscience  was  burdened  with  the  memory  of  great 
crimes,  and  be  had  sought  relief  in  vain  from  many  an  expiatory 
rite,  and  from  the  tumults  of  dissipation.  In  searcn  of  the  peace 
he  could  not  find  at  home,  he  sailed  to  Malacca,  there  to  consult 
with  the  mysterious  person  of  whose  avatur  he  had  heard.  But 
Xavier  was  absent,  and  the  victim  of  remorse  was  retracing  his 
melancholy  voyage  to  Japan,  when  a  friendly  tempest  arrested 
his  retreat,  and  once  more  brought  him  to  Malacca.  He  was 
attended  by  two  servants,  and  with  them,  by  Xavier’s  directions, 
he  proceeded  to  Goa.  In  these  three  Japanese,  his  prophetic 
eye  had  at  once  seen  the  future  instruments  of  the  conversion  of 
their  native  land  ;  and  to  that  end  be  instructed  them  to  enter 
on  a  systematic  course  of  training  in  a  college,  which  he  had 
established  for  such  purposes,  at  the  seat  of  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  east.  At  that  place  Xavier,  erelong,  rejoined  his  converts. 
Buch  bad  been  their  proficiency,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  they 
were  admitted  not  only  into  the  church  by  baptism,  but  into  the 
society  of  Jesus,  by  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  exercises. 

The  history  of  Xavier  now  reaches  a  not  unwelcome  pause. 
He  pined  for  solitude  and  silence.  He  had  been  too  long  in 
constant  intercourse  with  man,  and  found  that,  however  high  and 
holy  may  be  the  ends  for  which  social  life  is  cultivated,  the  habit, 
if  unbroken,  will  impair  that  inward  sense  through  which  alone 
the  soul  can  gather  any  true  intimations  of  her  nature  and  her 
destiny.  He  retired  to  commune  with  himself  in  a  seclusion 
where  the  works  of  God  alone  were  to  be  seen,  and  where  no 
voices  could  be  heard  but  those  which,  in  each  varying  cadence, 
raise  an  unconscious  anthem  of  praise  and  adoration  to  their 
creator.  There  fur  a  while  reposing  from  labours  such  as  few 
or  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men  have  undergone,  he  consumed 
days  and  weeks  in  meditating  prospects  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
vision  unenlarged  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  beneficence  and 
piety.  There,  too,  it  may  be,  (for  man  must  still  be  human,)  he 
surrendered  himself  to  dreams  as  baseless,  and  to  ecstasies  as  de¬ 
void  of  any  real  meaning,  as  those  which  haunt  the  cell  of  the 
maniac.  Peace  be  to  the  hallucinations,  if  such  they  were,  by 
which  the  giant  refreshed  his  slumbering  powers,  and  ^om  which 
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he  roused  himself  to  a  conflict  never  a^ain  to  be  remitted  till  his 
frame,  yieldintr  to  the  ceaseless  pressure,  should  sink  into  a  pre¬ 
mature  but  hallowed  grave. 

Scarcely  four  years  had  elapsed  from  the  first  discovery  of 
Japan  by  the  Portuguese,  when  Xavier,  attended  by  Auger  and 
his  two  servants,  sailed  from  Goa  to  convert  the  islanders  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Much  good  advice  had  been,  as  usual,  wasted 
on  him  by  his  friends.  To  Loyola  alone  he  confided  the  secret 
of  his  confidence.  *  I  cannot  express  to  you  ’  (such  are  his 
words)  *  the  joy  with  which  I  undertake  this  long  voyage ;  for 

*  it  is  full  of  extreme  perils,  and  we  consider  a  fleet  sailing  to 

*  Japan  as  eminently  prosperous  in  which  one  ship  out  of  four  is 
‘  saved.  Though  the  risk  far  exceeds  any  which  I  have  hither- 

*  to  encountered,  1  shall  not  decline  it ;  for  our  Lord  has  im- 

*  parted  to  me  an  interior  revelation  of  the  rich  harvest  which 

*  will  one  day  be  gathered  from  the  cross  when  once  planted 
‘  there.’  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  voices  from  within, 
it  is  at  least  clear,  that  nothing  magnanimous  or  sublime  has  ever 
yet  proceeded  from  those  who  have  listened  only  to  the  voices 
from  without.  But,  as  if  resolved  to  show  that  a  man  may  at 
once  act  on  motives  incomprehensible  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and 

Eossess  the  deepest  insight  into  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
abitually  governed,  Xavier  left  behind  him  a  code  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  his  brother  missionaries,  illuminated  in  almost  every 
page  by  that  profound  sagacity  which  results  from  the  union  of 
extensive  knowledge  with  acute  ob>ervation,  mellowed  by  the 
intuitive  wisdom  of  a  compassionate  and  lowly  heart.  The 
science  of  self-conquest,  with  a  view  to  conquer  the  stubborn  will 
of  others,  the -act  of  winning  admission  for  painful  truth,  and  the 
duties  of  fidelity  and  reverence  in  the  attempt  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  the  human  spirit,  were  never  taught  by  uninspired  man  with 
an  eloquence  more  gentle,  or  an  authority  more  impressive  A 
long  voyage,  pursued  through  every  disaster  which  the  malevo¬ 
lence  of  man  and  demons  could  oppose  to  his  progre.<<s,  (for  he 
was  constrained  to  sail  in  a  piratical  ship,  with  idols  on  her  deck 
and  whirlwinds  in  her  path,)  brought  him,  in  the  year  1549,  to 
Japan,  there  to  practise  his  own  lessons,  and  to  give  a  new  ex¬ 
ample  of  heroic  perseverance. 

His  arrival  had  been  preceded  by  what  he  regarded  as  fortunate 
auguries.  Certain  Portuguese  merchants,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  principal  seaport,  inhabited  there  a  house  haunted 
by  spectres.  Their  presence  was  usually  announced  by  the  din 
of  discordant  and  agonizing  screams  ;  but  when  revealed  to  the 
e^e,  presented  forms  resembling  those  which  may  be  seen  in 
pictures  of  the  infernal  state.  Now  the  merchants,  secular  men 
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though  they  were,  had  exorcised  these  fiends  by  carrying  the 
cross  in  solemn  procession  through  the  house ;  and  anxious  curi¬ 
osity  pervaded  the  city  for  some  explanation  of  the  virtue  of  this 
new  and  potent  charm.  There  were  also  legends  current  through 
the  country  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account.  Xaca,  the 
son  of  Amida,  the  Virgo  Deipara  of  Japan,  had  passed  a  life  of 
extreme  austerity  to  expiate  the  sins  of  men,  and  had  inculcated 
a  doctrine  in  which  even  Christians  must  recognize  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  sacred  truth.  Temples  in  honour  of  the  mother  and 
child  overspread  the  land,  and  suicidal  sacrifices  were  daily  offered 
in  them.  The  Father  of  Lies  had  further  propped  up  his  kingdom 
in  Japan  by  a  profane  parody  on  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Under  the  name  of  the  Saco,  there  reigned  in  sacer¬ 
dotal  supremacy  a  counterpart  of  the  holy  father  at  Rome,  who 
consecrated  the  Fundi  or  Bishops  of  this  Japanese  hierarchy,  and 
regulated  at  his  infallible  will  whatever  related  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  public  worship.  Subordinate  to  the  Fundi  were 
the  Bonzes  or  Priests  in  holy  orders,  who,  to  complete  the  resem¬ 
blance,  taught,  and  at  least  professed  to  practise,  an  ascetic  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  here  the  similitude  ceases ;  for,  adds  the  Chronicle, 
they  were  great  knaves  and  sad  hypocrites. 

With  these  foundations  on  which  to  build,  the  ideas  which 
Xavier  had  to  introduce  into  the  Japanese  mind,  might 
not  very  widely  jar  with  those  by  which  they  were  pre¬ 
occupied.  Auger,  now  called  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faith,  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  his  former  friend  and  sovereign,  with  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the  monarch  and  his  courtiers 
admired,  kissed,  and  worshipped  the  sacred  symbols.  Xavier 
himself  (to  use  his  own  words)  stood  by,  a  mere  mute  statue  ;  but 
there  was  promethean  fire  within,  and  the  marble  soon  found 
a  voice.  Of  all  bis  philological  miracles,  this  was  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous.  He  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  bethinks  him  of  all 
that  he  once  endured  to  unlock  the  sense  of  JEschylus,  and  is 
conscious  how  stammering  has  been  the  speech  with  which,  in 
later  days,  he  has  been  wont  to  mutilate  the  tongues  of  Pascal 
and  of  Tasso,  may  think  it  a  fable  that  in  a  few  brief  weeks 
Xavier  could  converse  and  teach  intelligibly  in  the  involved  and 
ever-shifting  dialects  of  Japan.  Perhaps,  had  the  sceptic  ever 
studied  to  converse  with  living  men  under  the  impulse  of  some 
passion  which  had  absorbed  every  faculty  of  his  soul,  he  might 
relax  his  incredulity ;  but,  whatever  be  the  solution,  the  fact  is 
attested  on  evidence  which  it  would  be  folly  to  discredit — that 
within  a  very  short  time  Xavier  beg^n  to  open  to  the  Ja¬ 
panese,  in  their  own  language  and  to  their  perfect  understand¬ 
ing,  the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged.  Such,  indeed, 
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was  his  facility  of  speech,  that  he  challenged  the  Bonzes  to  con> 
troversies  on  all  the  mysterious  points  of  their  and  his  conflicting 
creeds.  The  arbiters  of  the  di>pute  listened  as  men  are  apt  to 
listen  to  the  war  of  words,  and  many  a  long-tailed  Japanese  bead 
was  shaken,  as  if  in  the  hope  that  the  jumbling  thoughts  within 
would  find  their  level  by  the  oft-repeated  oscillation.  It  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  of  winning  their  assent ;  and 
in  exploits  of  asceticism,  Xavier  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
rivalry  of  Bonzes,  of  Fundi,  or  of  the  great  Saco  himself.  Can- 
goxima  acknowledged,  as  most  other  luxurious  cities  would  per¬ 
haps  acknowledge,  that  he  who  had  such  a  mastery  of  his  ow’n 
appetites  and  passions,  must  be  animated  by  some  power  wholly 
exempt  from  that  debasing  influence.  To  fortify  this  salutary 
though  not  very  sound  conclusion,  Xavier  betook  himself,  (if  we 
may  believe  his  historian,)  to  the  working  of  miracles.  He  com¬ 
pelled  the  fish,  to  fill  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  frequent 
the  bay  of  Cangoxima,  though  previously  indisposed  to  do  so. 
He  cured  the  leprous,  and  he  raised  the  dead.  Two  Bonzes 
became  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  fruits  of  his  labours.  The 
hearts  of  their  brethren  grew  harder  as  the  light  of  truth  glowed 
with  increasing  but  ineffectual  brightness  around  them.  The 
King  also  withdrew  his  favour,  and  Xavier,  with  two  companions, 
carried  the  rejected  messages  of  mercy  to  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  Japanese  empire. 

Carrying  on  his  back  his  only  viaticum,  the  vessels  requisite  for 
performing  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  he  advanced  to  Firando,  at  once 
the  seaport  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name.  Some 
Portuguese  ships,  riding  at  anchor  there,  announced  his  arrival  in 
all  the  forms  of  nautical  triumph — flags  of  every  hue  floating  from 
the  musts,  seamen  clustering  on  the  yards,  cannon  roaring  from 
beneath,  and  trumpets  braying  from  above.  Firando  was  agitated 
with  debate  and  wonder;  all  asked,  but  none  could  afibrd,  an 
explanation  of  the  homage  rendered  by  the  wealthy  traders  to 
the  meanest  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  given  by  the  humble 
pilgrim  himself,  surrounded  in  the  royal  presence  by  all  the  pomp 
which  the  Europeans  could  display  in  his  honour.  Great  was 
the  eff'ect  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  work  of  an  evangelist ;  and 
the  modern,  like  the  ancient  Apostle,  ready  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  would  no  longer  decline  the  abasement  of  assuming 
for  a  moment  the  world’s  grandeur,  when  he  found  that  such 
puerile  acts  might  allure  the  children  of  the  world  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  At  Meaco,  then  the  seat  of  empire  in  Japan, 
the  discovery  might  be  reduced  to  practice  with  still  more  import¬ 
ant  success,  and  thitherwards  his  steps  were  promptly  directed. 

Unfamiliar  to  the  ears  of  us  barbarians  of  the  North-Western 
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Ocean  are  the  very  names  of  the  seats  of  Japanese  civilization 
through  which  his  journey  lay.  At  Amanguchi,  the  capital  of 
Nagoto,  he  found  the  hearts  of  men  hardened  by  sensuality, 
and  his  exhortations  to  repentance  were  repaid  by  showers  of 
stones  and  insults.  *  A  pleasant  sort  of  Bonze,  indeed,  who  would 
*  allow  us  but  one  God  and  one  woman !’  was  the  summary  remark 
with  which  the  luxurious  Amanguchians  disposed  of  the  teacher 
and  his  doctrine.  They  drove  him  forth  half  naked,  with  no 
provision  but  a  bag  of  parched  rice,  and  accompanied  only  by 
three  of  his  converts,  prepared  to  share  bis  danger  and  his  re¬ 
proach. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  dense  forests,  steep  mountains, 
half-frozen  streams,  and  wastes  of  untrodden  snow,  lay  in  his  path 
to  Meacu.  An  entire  month  was  consumed  in  traversing  the  wil¬ 
derness,  and  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  man  not  seldom  adding 
bitterness  to  the  rigours  of  nature.  On  one  occasion  the  wanderers 
were  overtaken  in  a  thick  jungle  by  a  horseman  bearing  a  heavy 
package.  Xavier  offered  to  carry  the  load,  if  the  rider  would 
requite  the  service  by  pointing  out  his  way.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  but  hour  after  hour  the  horse  was  urged  on  at  such  a 

Eace,  and  so  rapidly  sped  the  panting  missionary  after  him,  that 
is  tortured  feet  and  excoriated  body  sank  in  seeming  death 
under  the  protracted  effort.  In  the  extremity  of  his  distress  no 
repining  word  was  ever  heard  to  fall  from  him.  He  performed 
this  dreadful  pilgrimage  in  silent  communion  with  Him  for  whom 
he  rejoiced  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things;  or  spoke  only  to  su>tain 
the  hope  and  courage  of  his  associates.  At  length  the  walls  of 
Meaco  were  seen,  promisitig  a  repose  not  ungrateful  even  to  his 
adamantine  frame  and  iiery  spirit.  But  repose  was  no  more  to 
visit  him.  He  found  the  city  in  all  the  tumult  and  horrors  of  a 
siege.  It  was  impossible  to  gain  attention  to  his  doctrities  amidst 
the  din  of  arms;  for  >-veti  the  Saco  or  Pope  of  Japan  could  give 
heed  to  none  but  military  ttmics.  Chanting  irom  the  P^^alinist — 
‘  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a 
*  strange  people,’  the  iiaiiit  again  plunged  into  the  desert,  and 
retraced  his  steps  to  Amanguchi. 

Xavier  describes  the  Japanese  very  much  as  a  Roman  might 
have  depicted  the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  as  at  once 
intellectual  and  sensual  voluptuaries ;  on  the  best  ^mssible  terms 
with  themselves,  a  good-humoured  but  faithless  race,  equally 
acute  and  frivolous,  talkative  and  disputatious — *  Their  inquisi- 
*  tiveness,’  he  says,  ‘  is  incredible,  especially  in  their  intercourse 
*  with  strangeis,  for  whom  they  have  not  the  slightest  respect, 
*  but  make  incessant  sport  of  them.’  Surrounded  at  Amanguchi 
by  a  crowd  of  these  babblers,  he  was  plyed  with  innumerable 
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quMtions  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  movement  or 
the  planets,  eclipses,  the  rainbow — sin,  grace,  paradise,  and  hell. 
He  heard  and  answered.  A  single  response  solved  all  these  pro¬ 
blems.  Astronomers,  meteorologists,  metaphysicians,  and  divines, 
all  heard  the  same  sound;  but  to  each  it  came  with  a  different 
and  an  appropriate  meaning.  So  wrote  from  the  very  spot 
Father  Anthony  Quadros  four  years  after  the  event ;  and  so  the 
fact  may  be  read  in  the  process  of  Xavier’s  canonization.  Pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  admirable  a  gift,  his  progress  in  the  conversion  of 
these  once  contemptuous  people  is  the  less  surprising.  Their 
city  became  the  principal  seat  of  learning  in  Japan,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  the  great  theatre  of  controversial  debate.  Of  these 
polemics  there  remains  a  record  of  no  doubtful  authenticity,  from 
which  disputants  of  higher  name  than  those  of  Amanguchi  might 
take  some  useful  lessons  in  the  dialectic  act.  Thrusts,  better 
made  or  more  skilfully  parried,  are  seldom  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford  nr  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  midst  of  controversies  with  men,  Xavier  again  heard 
that  inward  voice  to  which  he  never  answered  but  by  instant 
and  unhesitating  submission.  It  summoned  him  to  Fucheo,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bungo ;  a  city  near  the  sea,  and  having 
for  its  port  a  place  called  Figer,  where  a  rich  Portuguese  mer¬ 
chant  ship  was  then  lying.  At  the  approach  of  the  Saint  (tor 
such  he  was  now  universally  esteemed)  the  vessel  thundered 
from  all  her  guns  such  loud  and  repeated  discharges,  that  the 
startled  sovereign  dispatched  messengers  from  Fucheo  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cause  of  so  universal  an  uproar.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  astonishment  with  which  they  received  the  explanation.  It 
was  impossible  to  convey  to  the  monarch’s  ear  so  extravagant 
a  tale.  A  royal  salute  for  the  most  abject  of  luzars — for  a  man, 
to  use  their  own  energetic  language — ‘  so  abhorred  of  the  earth, 

*  that  the  very  vermin  which  crawled  over  him  loathed  their 

*  wretched  fare.’  If  mortal  man  ever  rose  or  sunk  so  far  as  to 
discover,  without  pain,  that  his  person  was  the  object  of  disgust 
to  others,  then  is  there  one  form  of  self-dominion  in  which 
Francis  Xavier  has  been  surpassed.  Yielding  with  no  percep¬ 
tible  reluctance  to  the  arguments  of  his  countrymen,  and  availing 
himself  of  the  resources  at  their  command,  he  advanced  to  Fucheo, 

{•receded  by  thirty  Portuguese  clad  in  rich  stuffs,  and  embel- 
ished  with  chains  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  *  Next  came, 
and  next  did  go,’  in  their  gayest  apparel,  the  servants  and  slaves 
of  the  merchants.  Then  appeared  the  apostle  of  the  Indits 
himself,  resplendent  in  green  velvet  and  golden  brocade. 
Chinese  tapestry,  and  silken  flags  of  every  brilliant  colour, 
covered  the  pinnace  and  the  boats  in  which  they  were  rowed 
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up  to  the  city,  and  the  oars  rose  and  fell  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
flutes,  and  hautboys.  As  the  procession  drew  near  to  the  royal 
presence,  the  commander  of  the  ship  marched  bareheaded,  and 
carrying  a  wand  as  the  esquire  or  major-domo  of  the  Father. 
Five  otoers  of  her  principal  officers,  each  bearing  some  costly 
article,  stepped  along,  as  proud  to  do  such  service ;  while  he,  in 
honour  of  whom  it  was  rendered,  moved  onwards  with  the 
majestic  gait  of  some  feudal  chieftain  marshalling  his  retainers, 
with  a  rich  umbrella  held  over  him.  He  traversed  a  double  file 
of  six  hundred  men-at-arms  drawn  up  for  his  reception,  and 
interchanged  complimentary  harangues  with  his  royal  host,  with 
all  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  man  accustomed  to  shine  in  courts, 
and  to  hold  intercourse  with  Princes. 

His  Majesty  of  Bungo  seems  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  to  have  been  meditating  a 
revolt  from  the  Saco  and  his  whole  spiritual  dynasty.  Much  he 
said  at  the  first  interview,  to  which  no  orthodox  Bonze  could 
listen  with  composure.  It  drew  down  even  on  his  royal  head 
the  rebuke  of  the  learned  Faxiondono.  *  How,’  exclaimed  that 

*  eminent  divine,  *  dare  you  undertake  the  decision  of  any  article 

*  of  faith  without  having  studied  at  the  university  of  Fianzima, 

*  where  alone  are  to  be  learned  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  gods  ! 

*  If  you  are  ignorant,  consult  the  doctors  appointed  to  teach  you. 

*  Here  am  I,  ready  to  impart  to  you  all  necessary  instruction.’ 
Anticipating  the  slow  lapse  of  three  centuries,  the  very  genius 
of  an  university  of  still  higher  pretensions  than  that  of  Fianzima 
breathed  through  the  lips  of  the  sage  Faxiondono.  But  the 
great  *  Tractarian’  of  Bungo  provoked  replies  most  unlike  those 
by  which  his  modern  successors  are  assailed.  Never  was  King 
surrounded  by  a  gayer  circle  than  that  which  then  glittered  at 
the  court  of  Fucheo.  The  more  the  Bonze  lectured  on  his  own 
sacerdotal  authority,  the  more  laughed  they.  The  King  himself 
condescended  to  aid  the  general  merriment,  and  congratulated  his 
monitor  on  the  convincing  proof  he  had  given  of  his  heavenly 
mission,  by  the  display  of  an  infernal  temper.  To  Xavier  he 
addressed  himself  in  a  far  different  spirit.  On  his  head  the 
triple  crown  might  have  lighted  without  allaying  the  thirst  of 
his  soul  for  the  conversion  of  mankind ;  and  the  European  pomp 
with  which  he  was  for  the  moment  environed,  left  him  still  the 
same  living  martyr  to  the  faith  it  was  his  one  object  to  diffuse. 
His  rich  apparel,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  great,  served 
only  to  present  to  him,  in  a  new  and  still  more  impressive  light, 
the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things.  He  preached,  catechised,  and 
disputed,  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  which  threatened  his 
destrucUon,  and  alarmed  his  affectionate  followers.  *  Care  not 
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<  for  me/  was  his  answer  to  their  expostulation  ;  *  think  of  me  as 
‘  a  man  dead  to  bodily  comforts.  My  food,  my  rest,  my  life,  are 

*  to  rescue,  from  the  granary  of  Satan,  the  souls  for  whom  God 

*  has  sent  me  hither  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.’  To  such  fer¬ 
vour  the  Bonzes  of  Fucheo  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  number  cast  away  his  idols  and 
became  a  Christian.  Five  hundred  of  his  disciples  immediately 
followed  his  example.  The  King  himself,  a  dissolute  unbeliever, 
was  moved  so  far  (and  the  concessions  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth 
must  be  handsomely  acknowledged)  as  to  punish  the  crimes  he 
still  practised;  and  to  confess  that  the  very  face  of  the  Saint  was 
as  a  mirror,  reflecting  by  the  force  of  contrast  all  the  hideousness 
of  his  own  vices.  Revolting,  indeed,  they  were,  and  faithful 
were  the  rebukes  of  the  tongue,  no  less  than  the  countenance  of 
Xavier.  A  royal  convert  was  about  to  crown  his  labours,  and 
the  worship  of  Xaca  and  Amida  seemed  waning  to  its  close.  It 
was  an  occasion  which  demanded  every  sacriiice;  nor  was  the 
demand  unanswered. 

For  thirty  years  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  of  the  Bonzes  had 
been  taught  in  the  most  celebrated  of  their  colleges,  by  a  Doctor 
who  had  fathomed  all  divine  and  human  lore ;  and  who,  except 
when  he  came  forth  to  utter  the  oracular  voice  of  more  than 
earthly  wisdom,  withdrew  from  the  sight  of  men  into  a  sacred 
retirement,  there  to  hold  high  converse  with  the  immortals. 
Fucarondono,  for  so  he  was  called,  announced  his  purpose  to 
visit  the  city  and  palace  of  Fucheo.  As  when,  in  the  agony  of 
Agamemnon’s  camp,  the  son  of  Thetis  at  length  grasped  his  mas* 
sive  spear,  and  the  trembling  sea-shores  resounded  at  his  steps — so 
advanced  to  the  war  of  words  the  great  chieftain  of  Japanese 
theology,  and  so  rose  the  cry  of  anticipated  triumph  from  the 
rescued  Bonzes.  Terror  seized  the  licentious  King  himself,  and 
all  foreboded  the  overthrow  of  Xavier  and  Christianity.  ‘  Do 
‘  you  know,  or  rather,  do  you  remember  me  ?’  was  the  enquiry 
with  which  this  momentous  debate  was  opened.  *  I  never  saw 

*  you  till  now,’  answered  the  Saint.  ‘  A  man  who  has  dealt  with 

*  me  a  thousand  times,  and  who  pretends  never  to  have  seen  me, 

*  will  be  no  difficult  conquest,’  rejoined  the  most  profound  of  the 
Bonzes.  ‘  Have  you  left  any  of  the  goods  which  1  bought  of 
‘  you  at  the  port  of  Frenajona?’ — ‘  I  was  never  a  merchant/ 
said  the  missionary,  ‘  nor  was  I  ever  at  Frenajona.’ — ‘  What  a 
‘  wretched  memory!’  was  the  contemptuous  reply;  ‘it  is  pre- 

*  cisely  bOO  years  to-day  since  you  and  I  met  at  that  celebrated 

*  mart,  when,  by  the  same  token,  you  sold  me  a  hundred  pieces 
‘  of  silk,  and  an  excellent  bargain  1  had  of  it.’  From  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  the  soul  the  sage  proceeded  to  unfold  the  other 
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Hark  secrets  of  nature — such  as  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  self-formation  of  all  organized  brings,  and  the  progressive 
cleansing  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  nobler  and  holier,  until  they 
attain  to  a  perfi  ct  memory  <if  the  past,  and  are  enabled  to  retrace 
their  wanderings  from  one  body  to  another  through  all  preced- 
ing  ages — looking  down  from  the  pinnacles  of  accumulated  wis¬ 
dom  on  the  grovelling  multitude,  whose  recollections  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  latest  corporeal  existence.  I'hat 
Xavier  refuted  these  perplexing  arguments,  we  are  assured  by 
a  Portuguese  bystander  who  witnessed  the  debate;  though  un¬ 
happily  no  record  of  his  arguments  has  come  down  to  us.  *  1 
‘  have,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  neither  science  nor  presumption 
‘  enough  to  detail  the  subtle  and  solid  reasonings  by  which  the 

*  Saint  destroyed  the  vain  fancies  of  the  Bonze.’ 

Yet  the  victory  was  incomplete.  Having  recruited  his  shatter¬ 
ed  forces,  and  accompanied  by  no  less  than  300U  Bonzes,  Fuca- 
rondono  returned  to  the  attack.  On  his  side,  Xavier  appeared 
in  the  field  of  controversy  attended  by  the  Portuguese  otticers  in 
their  richest  apparel.  They  stood  uncovered  in  his  presence, 
and  knelt  when  they  addressed  him.  Their  dispute  now  turned 
on  many  a  knotty  point; — as,  for  example,  Why  did  Xavier  cele¬ 
brate  masses  tor  the  dead,  and  yet  condemn  the  orthodox  Japa¬ 
nese  custom  of  giving  to  the  Bonze  bills  of  exchange  payable  in 
their  favour  ?  So  subtle  and  difficult  were  their  enquiries,  that 
Xavier  and  his  companion,  the  reporter  of  the  dispute,  were 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  evil  had  suggested  them  ; 
and  that  they  were  successfully  answered  is  ascribed  to  the  in¬ 
cessant  prayers  which,  during  the  whole  contest,  the  Christians 
offered  for  their  champion.  Of  this  second  polemical  campaign 
we  have  a  minute  and  animated  account.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  extract  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  Moderator.  ‘  For  my  own 
*.  part,’  he  said,  *  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  think  that  Father 

*  Xavier  speaks  rationally,  and  that  the  rest  of  you  don’t  know 

*  what  you  are  talking  about.  Men  must  have  clear  heads  or 

*  less  violence  than  you  have  to  understand  these  difficult  ques- 
‘  tions.  If  you  are  deficient  in  faith,  at  least  employ  your  rea- 

*  son,  which  might  teach  you  not  to  deny  truths  so  evidei  t;  and 
‘  do  not  bark  like  so  many  dogs.’  So  saying,  the  King  of  Fungo 
dissolved  the  assembly.  Royal  and  judicious  as  his  award  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been,  our  Portuguese  chronicler  admits  that  the 
disputants  on  either  side  returned  with  opinions  unchanged  ;  and 
that,  from  that  day  forward,  the  work  of  conversion  ceased.  He 
applies  himself  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem,  why  men  who 
bad  been  so  egregiously  refuted  should  still  cling  to  their  errors, 
and  why  they  should  obstinately  adhere  to  practices  so  irrefrag- 
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ahly  proved  to  be  alike  foolish  and  criminal.  The  answer,  let 
us  hope,  is,  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  of  Fun^o  was  a 
kind  o\ iusus naturte,  a  peculiarity  exclusively  their  own;  that  other 
religious  teachers  are  mure  candid  than  the  Bunzes  uf  Japan,  and 
that  no  Professor  of  Divinity  could  elsewhere  be  found  so  obsti¬ 
nately  wedded  to  his  own  doctrines  as  was  the  learned  Fucaron- 
dono. 

In  such  controversies,  and  in  doing  the  work  of  an  evangelist 
in  every  other  form,  Xavier  saw  the  third  year  of  his  residence 
at  Japan  gliding  away,  when  tidings  of  perplexities  at  the  mother 
church  of  Goa  recalled  him  thither;  across  seas  so  wide  and 
stormy,  that  even  the  sacred  lust  of  gold  hardly  braved  them  in 
that  infancy  of  the  art  of  navigation.  As  his  ship  drove  before 
the  monsoon,  dragging  after  her  a  smaller  hark  which  she  had 
taken  in  tow,  the  connecting  ropes  were  suddenly  burst  asunder, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  two  vessels  were  no  longer  in  sight. 
I'hrice  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  their  dark  course,  the  unchained 
elements  roaring  as  in  mad  revelry  around  them,  and  the  ocean 
seething  like  a  caldron  Xavier’s  shipmates  wept  over  the  loss 
of  friends  and  kindred  in  the  foundered  bark,  and  shuddered  at 
their  own  approaching  doom.  He  also  wept;  but  his  were  grate¬ 
ful  tears.  As  the  screaming  whirlwind  swept  over  the  abyss, 
the  present  deity  was  revealed  to  his  faithful  worshipper,  shedding 
tranquillity,  and  peace,  and  joy  over  the  sanctuary  of  a  devout 
and  conKding  heart.  *  Mourn  not,  my  friend,’  was  his  gay  ad¬ 
dress  to  Edward  de  Gama,  as  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  brother 
in  the  bark ;  ‘  before  three  days,  the  daughter  will  have  returned 
*  to  her  mother.’  They  were  weary  and  anxious  days ;  but,  as 
the  third  drew  towards  a  close,  a  sail  a|>peared  in  the  horizon. 
Defying  the  adverse  winds,  she  made  straight  towards  them,  and 
at  last  dropped  alongside,  as  calmly  as  the  sea  bird  ends  her 
flight,  and  furls  her  ruffled  plumage  on  the  swelling  surge.  The 
cry  of  miracle  burst  from  every  lip  ;  and  wtll  it  might.  There 
was  the  lost  bark,  and  not  the  bark  only,  but  Xavier  himself  on 
board  her !  What  though  he  had  ridden  out  the  tempest  in  the 
larger  vessel,  the  stay  of  their  drooping  spirits,  he  had  at  the 
same  time  been  in  the  smaller  ship,  performing  there  also  the 
same  charitable  oflice;  and  yet,  when  the  two  hailed  and  spoke 
each  other,  there  was  but  one  Francis  Xavier,  and  he  composedly 
standing  by  the  side  of  Edward  de  Gama  on  the  deck  of  the 
“  Holy  Cross.”  Such  was  the  name  of  the  commodore’s  vessel. 
For  her  services  on  this  occasion,  she  obtained  a  sacred  charter 
of  immunity  from  risks  of  every  kind ;  and  as  long  as  her  timbers 
continued  sound,  bounded  merrily  across  seas  in  which  no  other 
craft  could  have  lived. 
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During  this  wondrous  voyage,  her  deck  had  often  been  paced 
in  deep  conference  by  Xavier  and  Jago  de  Pereyra,  her  com¬ 
mander.  Though  be  pursued  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  he  had, 
says  the  historian,  the  heart  of  a  prince.  Two  great  objects 
expanded  the  thoughts  of  Pereyra — the  one,  the  conversion  of  the 
Chinese  empire ;  the  other,  his  own  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  the  celestial  court  at  Pekin.  In  our  puny  days,  the  dreams 
of  traders  in  the  east  are  of  smuggling  opium.  But  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  no  enterprise  appeared  to  them  too  splendid  to 
contemplate,  or  too  daring  to  hazard.  Before  the  **  Holy 
Cross  ”  had  reached  Goa,  Pereyra  had  pledged  bis  whole  for¬ 
tune,  Xavier  his  influence  and  his  life,  to  this  gigantic  adventure. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  apostle  and  the  ambas¬ 
sador,  (for  so  far  the  project  had  in  a  few  months  been  accom¬ 
plished,)  sailed  from  Goa  in  the  “  Holy  Cross,”  for  the  then 
unexplored  coasts  of  China.  As  they  passed  Malacca,  tidings 
came  to  Xavier  of  the  tardy  though  true  fulfilment  of  one  of  his 

firedictions.  Pestilence,  the  minister  of  Divine  vengeance,  was 
aying  waste  that  stiffnecked  and  luxurious  people ;  but  the  woe 
he  had  foretold  he  was  the  foremost  to  alleviate.  Heedless  of 
his  own  safety,  he  raised  the  sick  in  his  arms  and  bore  them  to 
the  hospitals.  He  esteemed  no  time,  or  place,  or  office,  too 
sacred  to  give  way  to  this  work  of  mercy.  Ships,  colleges, 
churches,  all  at  his  bidding  became  so  many  lazarettos.  Night 
and  day  he  lived  among  the  diseased  and  the  dying,  or  quitted 
them  only  to  beg  food  or  medicine,  from  door  to  door,  for  their 
relief.  For  the  moment,  even  China  was  forgotten  ;  nor  would 
he  advance  a  step  though  it  were  to  convert  to  Christianity  a  third 
part  of  the  human  race,  so  long  as  one  victim  of  the  plague  de¬ 
manded  his  sympathy,  or  could  be  directed  to  an  ever-present 
and  still  more  compassionate  Comforter.  The  career  of  Xavier 
(though  he  knew  it  not)  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  and  with 
him  the  time  was  ripe  for  practising  those  deeper  lessons  of 
wisdom  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  long  and  arduous  disci¬ 
pline. 

With  her  cables  bent  lay  the  “Holy  Cross”  in  the  port  of 
Malacca,  ready  at  length  to  convey  the  embassage  to  China, 
when  a  difficulty  arose,  which  not  even  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
Xavier  had  foreseen.  Don  Alvaro  d’Alayde,  the  governor,  a 
grandee  of  high  rank,  regarded  the  envoy  and  his  commission 
with  an  evil  eye.  To  represent  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  the 
greatest  of  earthly  monarchs  was,  he  thought,  an  honour  more 
meet  for  a  son  of  the  house  of  Alayde,  than  for  a  man  who  bad 
risen  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  The  expected  emolu¬ 
ments  also  exceeded  the  decencies  of  a  cupidity  less  than  noble. 
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He  became  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  service  of  Kin^  John  III.,  that  the  expedition  should 
advance.  Pereyra  appeared  before  him  in  the  humble  garb  of  a 
suitor,  with  the  oiTer  of  30,000  crowns  as  a  bribe.  All  who 
sighed  for  the  conversion,  or  for  the  commerce  of  China,  lent 
the  aid  of  their  intercessions.  Envoys,  saints,  and  merchants, 
united  their  prayers  in  vain.  Brandishing  his  cane  over  their 
heads,  Alvaro  swore  that,  so  long  as  he  was  governor  of  Malacca 
and  captain-general  of  the  seas  of  Portugal,  the  embassy  should 
move  no  further.  Week  after  week  was  thus  consumed,  and  the 
season  was  fast  wearing  away,  when  Xavier  at  length  resolved 
on  a  measure  to  be  justified  even  in  his  eyes  only  by  extreme 
necessity.  A  secret  of  high  significance  had  been  buried  in  his 
bosom  since  his  departure  from  Europe.  The  time  for  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  it  had  come.  He  produced  a  Papal  Brief,  investing 
him  with  the  dignity  and  the  powers  of  apostolical  nuncio  in  the 
east.  One  more  hindrance  to  the  conversion  of  China,  and  the 
church  would  clothe  her  neck  with  thunders.  Alvaro  was  still 
unmoved ;  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was  solemnly  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him  and  his  abettors.  Alvaro  answered  by 
sequestrating  the  ‘  Holy  Cross’  herself.  Xavier  wrote  letters  of 
complaint  to  the  king.  Alvaro  intercepted  them.  One  appeal 
was  still  open  to  the  vicar  of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  Prostrate 
before  the  altar,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Heaven ;  and  rose  with  pur¬ 
poses  confirmed,  and  hopes  reanimated.  In  the  service  of  Alvaro, 
though  no  longer  bearing  the  embassy  to  China,  the  ‘  Holy 
‘  Cross’  was  to  be  dispatched  to  Sanciun,  an  island  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river,  to  which  the  Portuguese  were  permitted  to 
resort  for  trade.  Xavier  resolved  to  pursue  his  voyage  so  far, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Macao  to  preach  the  gospel  there. 
Imprisonment  was  sure  to  follow.  But  he  should  have  Chinese 
fellow-prisoners.  These  at  least  he  might  convert;  and  though 
his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit,  he  should  leave  behind  him  in  these 
first  Christians  a  band  of  missionaries  who  would  propagate 
through  their  native  land  the  faith  he  should  only  be  permitted 
to  plant. 

It  was  a  compromise  as  welcome  to  Alvaro  as  to  Xavier  him¬ 
self.  Again  the  ‘  Holy  Cross’  prepared  for  sea;  and  the  apostle 
of  the  Indies,  followed  by  a  grateful  and  admiring  people,  passed 
through  the  gates  of  Malacca  to  the  beach.  Falling  on  his  face 
on  the  earth,  he  poured  forth  a  passionate  though  silent  prayer. 
His  body  heaved  and  shook  with  the  throes  of  that  agonizing 
hour.  What  might  be  the  fearful  portent  none  might  divine, 
and  none  presumed  to  ask.  A  contagious  terror  passed  from  eye 
to  eye,  but  every  voice  was  hushed.  It  was  as  the  calm  pre- 
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ceding  the  first  thunder  peal  'which  is  to  rend  the  firmament. 
Xavier  arose,  his  countenance  no  longer  beaming  with  its  accus¬ 
tomed  grace  and  tenderness,  but  glowing  with  a  sacred  indigna¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  Isaiah  when  breathing  forth  his  inspired  menaces 
iigainst  the  king  of  Babylon.  Standing  on  a  rock  amidst  the 
waters,  he  loosed  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  smote  them  against 
each  other  with  vehement  action,  and  then  casting  them  from 
liim,  as  still  tainted  with,  the  dust  of  that  devoted  city,  he  leaped 
barefooted  into  the  bark,  which  bore  him  away  for  ever  from  a 
place  from  which  he  had  so  long  and  vainly  laboured  to  avert 
her  impending  doom. 

She  bore  him,  as  he  had  projected,  to  the  island  of  Saneian. 
It  was  a  mere  commercial  factory;  and  the  merchants  who  passed 
the  trading  season  there,  vehemently  opposed  his  design  of  pene¬ 
trating  further  into  China.  True  he  had  ventured  into  the 
forest,  against  the  tigers  which  infested  it,  with  no  other  weapon 
than  a  vase  of  holy  water;  and  the  savage  beasts,  sprinkled  with 
that  sacred  element,  had  for  ever  fled  the  place :  but  the  Man¬ 
darins  were  fiercer  still  than  they,  and  would  avenge  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  saint  on  the  inmates  of  the  factory — though  most  guilt¬ 
less  of  any  design  but  that  of  adding  to  their  heap  of  crowns  and 
moidores.  Long  years  had  now  passed  away  since  the  voice  of 
Loyola  had  been  heard  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  urging  the 
solemn  enquiry,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit.’  But  the  words  still  rung 
on  the  ear  of  Xavier,  and  were  still  repeated,  though  in  vain,  to 
his  worldly  associates  at  Saneian.  They  sailed  away  with  their 
cargoes,  leaving  behind  them  only  the  ‘  Holy  Cross,’  in  charge 
of  the  ofiUcers  of  Alvaro,  and  depriving  Xavier  of  all  means  of 
crossing  the  channel  to  Macao.  They  left  him  destitute  of 
shelter  and  of  food,  but  not  of  hope.  He  had  heard  that  the  King 
of  Siam  meditated  an  embassy  to  China  for  the  following  year ; 
and  to  Siam  he  resolved  to  return  in  Alvaro’s  vessel,  to  join  him¬ 
self,  if  possible,  to  the  Siamese  envoys,  and  so  at  length  to  force 
his  way  into  the  empire. 

But  his  earthly  toils  and  projects  were  now  to  cease  for  ever. 
The  angel  of  death  appeared  with  a  summons,  for  which,  since 
death  first  entered  our  world,  no  man  was  ever  more  triumphantly 
prepared.  It  found  him  on  board  the  vessel  on  the  point  of 
departing  for  Siam.  At  his  own  request  he  was  removed  to  the 
shore,  that  he  might  meet  his  end  with  the  greater  composure. 
Stretched  on  the  naked  beach,  with  the  cold  blasts  of  a  Chinese 
winter  aggravating  his  pains,  he  contended  alone  with  the  agonies 
of  the  fever  which  wasted  his  vital  power.  It  was  a  solitude  and 
an  agony  for  which  the  happiest  of  the  sons  of  men  might  well 
have  e.xchanged  the  dearest  society  and  the  purest  of  the  joys  of 
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life.  It  was  an  agony  in  which  his  still-uplifted  crucifix  reminded 
him  of  a  far  more  awful  woe  endured  for  his  deliverance ;  and  a 
solitude  thronged  by  blessed  ministers  of  peace  and  consolation, 
visible  in  all  their  bright  and  lovely  aspects  to  the  now  unclouded 
eye  of  faith;  and  audible  to  the  dying  martyr  through  the  yield¬ 
ing  bars  of  his  mortal  prison-house,  in  strains  of  exulting  joy  till 
then  unheard  and  unimagined.  Tears  burst  from  his  fading 
eyes,  tears  of  an  emotion  too  big  for  utterance.  In  the  cold 
collapse  ot  death  his  features  were  for  a  few  brief  moments  irra¬ 
diated  as  with  the  first  beams  of  approaching  glory.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  crucifix,  and  exclaiming,  In  /e,  Domine,  speravi 
— non  confundar  in  (Eternum  I  he  bowed  his  head  and  died. 

Why  consume  many  words  in  delineating  a  character  which 
can  be  disposed  of  in  three?  Xavier  was  a  Fanatic,  a  Papist,  and 
a  Jesuit.  Comprehensive  and  incontrovertible  as  the  climax 
is,  it  yet  does  not  exhaust  the  censures  to  which  his  name  is 
obnoxious.  His  understanding,  that  is,  the  mere  cogitative 
faculty,  was  deficient  in  originality,  in  clearness,  and  in  force. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  religious  dogma  which  he  would  not 
have  embraced,  at  the  command  of  his  teachers,  with  the  same 
infantine  credulity  with  which  he  received  the  creeds  and  legends 
they  actually  imposed  upon  him.  His  faith  was  not  victorious 
over  doubt ;  for  doubt  never  for  one  passing  moment  assailed  it. 
Superstition  might  boast  in  him  one  of  the  most  complete  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  conquests.  She  led  him 
through  a  land  peopled  with  visionary  forms,  and  resounding  with 
ideal  voices — a  lana  of  prodigies  and  portents,  of  ineffable  discourse 
and  unearthly  melodies.  She  bade  him  look  on  this  fair  world 
as  on  some  dungeon  unvisited  by  the  breath  of  heaven  ;  and  on 
the  glorious  face  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  social  life,  as  so 
many  snares  and  pitfalls  for  his  feet.  At  her  voice  he  starved 
and  lacerated  his  body,  and  rivalled  the  meanest  lazar  in  filth 
and  wretchedness.  Harder  still,  she  sent  him  forth  to  establish 
among  half-civilized  tribes  a  worship  which  to  them  must  have 
become  idolatrous ;  and  to  inculcate  a  morality  in  which  the 
holier  and  more  arduous  virtues  were  made  to  yield  precedence 
to  ritual  forms  and  outward  ceremonies.  And  yet,  never  did  the 
polytheism  of  ancient  or  of  modern  Rome  assign  a  seat  among 
the  demi-gods  to  a  hero  of  nobler  mould,  or  of  more  exalted 
magnanimity,  than  Francis  Xavier. 

He  lived  among  men  as  if  to  show  how  little  the  grandeur  of 
the  human  soul  depends  on  mere  intellectual  power.  His  it  was 
to  demonstrate  with  what  vivific  rays  a  heart  imbued  with  the 
love  of  God  and  man  may  warm  and  kindle  the  nations  ;  dense 
as  may  be  the  exhalations  through  which  the  giant  pursues  his 
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course  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Scholars 
criticized,  wits  jested,  prudent  men  admonished,  and  kings 
opposed  him ;  but  on  moved  Francis  Xavier,  borne  forward  by  an 
impulse  which  crushed  and  scattered  to  the  winds  all  such  puny 
obstacles.  In  ten  short  years,  a  solitary  wanderer,  destitute  of 
all  human  aid — as  if  mercy  had  lent  him  wings,  and  faith  an 
impenetrable  armour — he  traversed  oceans,  islands,  and  con¬ 
tinents,  through  a  track  equal  to  more  than  twice  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  our  globe;  every  where  preaching,  disputing,  baptizing, 
and  founding  Christian  churches.  There  is  at  least  one  well 
authenticated  miracle  in  Xavier’s  story.  It  is,  that  any  mortal 
man  should  have  sustained  such  toils  as  he  did ;  and  have  sus* 
tained  them  too,  not  merely  with  composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience 
to  some  indestructible  exigency  of  his  nature.  ‘  The  Father 
‘  Master  Francis,’  (the  words  are  those  of  his  associate,  Melchior 
Nunez,)  ‘when  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  idolaters,  seemed 
‘  to  act,  not  by  any  acquired  power,  but  as  by  some  natural 
‘  instinct ;  for  he  could  neither  take  pleasure  nor  even  exist  except 
‘  in  such  employments.  They  were  his  repose ;  and  when  he  was 
‘  leading  men  to  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God,  however 
‘  much  he  exerted  himself,  he  never  appeared  to  be  making  any 
‘  effort.’ 

Seven  hundred  thousand  converts  (for  in  these  matters  Xavier’s 
worshippers  are  not  parsimonious)  are  numbered  as  the  fruits  of 
his  mission;  nor  is  the  extravagance  so  extreme  if  the  word  con¬ 
version  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  used  it.  Kings, 
Rajahs,  and  Princes  were  always,  when  possible,  the  first  objects 
of  his  care.  Some  such  conquests  he  certainly  made ;  and  as 
the  flocks  would  often  follow  their  shepherds,  and  as  the  gate 
into  the  Christian  fold  was  not  made  very  strait,  it  may  have 
been  entered  by  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  But  if 
Xavier  taught  the  mighty  of  the  earth,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  and  miserable,  and  with  them  he  chiefly  dwelt.  He  dwelt 
with  them  on  terms  ill  enough  corresponding  with  the  vulgar 
notions  of  a  saint.  ‘  You,  my  friends,’  said  he  to  a  band  of 
soldiers  who  had  hidden  their  cards  at  his  approach,  ‘  belong  to 
‘  no  religious  order,  nor  can  you  pass  whole  days  in  devotion. 
‘  Amuse  yourselves.  'I'o  you  it  is  not  forbidden,  if  you  neither 
‘  cheat,  quarrel,  nor  swear  when  you  play.’  Then  good-humour¬ 
edly  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  challenged  one  of  the 
party  to  a  game  at  chess ;  and  was  found  at  the  board  by  Don 
Diego  Noragua,  whose  curiosity  had  brought  him  from  far  to 
see  so  holy  a  man,  and  to  catch  some  fragments  of  that  solemn 
discourse  which  must  ever  be  flowing  from  his  lips.  The  grandee 
would  have  died  in  the  belief  that  the  saint  was  a  hypocrite. 
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unless  by  good  fortune  he  had  afterwards  chanced  to  break  in  on 
his  retirement,  and  to  find  him  there  suspended  between  earth 
and  heaven  in  a  rapture  of  devotion,  with  a  halo  of  celestial  glory 
encircling  his  head. 

Of  such  miraculous  visitations,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  of  his 
supernatural  performances,  will  any  mention  be  found  in  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Xavier.  Such  at  least  is  the  result  of  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  series  of  them.  He  was  too  humble  a  man 
to  think  it  probable  that  he  should  be  the  depositary  of  so  divine 
a  gift ;  and  too  honest  to  advance  any  such  claims  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been  even  amused 
with  the  facility  with  which  his  friends  assented  to  these  prodigies. 
Two  of  them  repeated  to  him  the  tale  of  his  having  raised  a  dead 
child  to  life,  and  pressed  him  to  reveal  the  truth.  ‘  What!’  he 
replied,  ‘  I  raise  the  dead !’  ‘  Can  you  really  believe  such  a 

‘  thing  of  a  wretch  like  me  ?’  Then  smiling,  he  added,  ‘  They  did 
‘  indeed  place  before  me  a  child.  They  said  it  was  dead,  which 
‘  perhaps  was  not  the  case.  I  told  him  to  get  up,  and  he  did  so. 
‘  Do  you  call  that  a  miracle  ?  ’  But  in  this  matter  Xavier  was  not 
allowed  to  judge  for  himself.  He  was  a  Thaumaturgus  in  his 
own  despite  ;  and  this  very  denial  is  quoted  by  his  admirers  as  a 

Eroof  of  his  profound  humility.  Could  he  by  some  second  sight 
ave  read  the  Bull  of  his  own  canonization,  he  would  doubtless, 
in  defiance  of  his  senses,  have  believed  (for  belief  was  always  at 
his  command)  that  the  church  knew  much  better  than  he  did ; 
and  that  he  had  been  reversing  the  laws  of  nature  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it ;  for  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  half  a  century 
from  his  death.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  with  the  unanimous  assent 
of  all  the  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  in  sacred 
conclave  assembled,  pledged  his  papal  infallibility  to  the  miracles 
already  recorded,  and  to  many  more.  And  who  can  be  so  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  doubt  their  reality,  when  he  is  informed  that  deposi¬ 
tions  taken  in  proof  of  them  were  read  before  that  august  assem¬ 
bly  ;  and  that  the  apotheosis  w'as  opposed  there  by  a  learned  per¬ 
son,  who  appeared  at  their  bar  in  the  character  and  with  the  title 
of  ‘  the  Devil’s  advocate.’  A  scoffer  might  indeed  suggest  that 
the  lawyer  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  client  if  he  really  laboured 
to  dispel  illusions,  and  that  the  Father  of  Lies  may  have  secretly 
instructed  his  counsel  to  make  a  sham  fight  of  it,  in  order  that 
one  lie  the  more  might  be  acted  in  the  form  of  a  new  idol  worship. 
Without  exploring  so  dark  a  question,  it  may  be  seriously 
regretted  that  such  old  wives’  fables  have  been  permitted  to  sully 
the  genuine  history  of  many  a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,  and  of  none  more  than  Francis  Xavier.  They  have 
long  obscured  his  real  glory,  and  degraded  him  to  the  low  level 
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uf  a  vulgar  hero  of  uecletiiuiitlcal  romance.  Casting  away  these 
puerile  embellishments,  refused  the  homage  due  to  genius  and  to 
learning,  and  excluded  from  the  number  of  those  who  have  aided 
the  progress  of  speculative  truth,  he  emerges  from  those  lower 
regions,  clad  with  the  mild  brilliancy,  and  resplendent  in  the 
matchless  beauty  which  belong  to  the  human  nature,  when  ripen¬ 
ing  fast  into  a  perfect  union  with  the  divine.  He  had  attained 
to  that  childlike  aihunce  in  the  Author  of  his  being,  which  gives 
an  unrestrained  play  to  every  blameless  impulse,  even  when  that 
awful  presence  is  the  most  habitually  felt.  His  was  a  sanctity 
which,  at  htting  seasons,  could  even  disport  itself  in  jests  and 
trifling.  No  man,  however  abject  his  condition,  disgusting  his 
maladies,  or  hateful  his  crimes,  ever  turned  to  Xavier  without 
learning  that  there  was  at  least  one  human  heart  on  which  he 
might  repose  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  brother’s  love.  To  his 
eye  the  meanest  and  the  low  est  reflected  the  image  of  Him  whom 
he  followed  and  adored  ;  nor  did  he  suppose  that  he  could  ever 
serve  the  Saviour  of  mankind  so  acceptably  as  by  ministering  to 
their  sorrows,  and  recalling  them  into  the  way  of  peace.  It  is 
easy  to  smile  at  his  visions,  to  detect  his  errors,  to  ridicule  the 
extravagant  austerities  of  his  life ;  and  even  to  show  how  much 
his  misguided  aeal  eventually  counteracted  his  own  designs. 
But  with  our  philosophy,  our  luxuries,  and  our  wider  experience, 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  estimate  or  to  comprehend  the  career  of 
such  a  man.  Between  his  thoughts  and  our  thoughts  there  is 
but  little  in  common.  Of  our  wisdom  ho  knew  nothing,  and 
would  have  despised  it  if  he  had.  Philanthropy  was  his  passion, 
reckless  daring  his  delight ;  and  faith  glowing  in  meridian  splen¬ 
dour  the  sunshine  in  which  he  walked.  He  judged  or  felt  (and 
who  shall  say  that  he  judged  or  felt  erroneously?)  that  the  church 
demanded  an  illustrious  sacrifice,  and  that  he  w’as  to  be  the  vic¬ 
tim;  that  a  voice  which  had  been  dumb  for  fifteen  centuries, 
must  at  length  be  raised  again,  and  that  to  him  that  voice  had 
been  imparted  ;  that  a  new  Apostle  must  go  forth  to  break  up  the 
incrustations  of  man’s  long-hardened  heart,  and  that  to  him  that 
apostolate  had  been  committed.  So  judging,  or  so  feeling,  he 
obeyed  the  summons  of  him  whom  he  esteemed  Christ’s  vicar  on 
earth,  and  the  echoes  from  no  sublunary  region  which  that  sum¬ 
mons  seemed  to  awaken  in  his  bosom.  In  holding  up  to  reve¬ 
rential  admiration  such  self-sacrifices  us  his,  slight,  indeed,  is  the 
danger  of  stimulating  enthusiastic  imitators.  Enthusiasm  !  our 
pulpits  distil  their  bland  rhetoric  against  it;  but  where  is  it  to  be 
found  ?  Do  not  our  share  markets,  thronged  even  by  the  devout, 
overlay  it — and  our  rich  benefices  extinguish  it — and  our  pente- 
costs,  in  the  dazzling  month  of  May,  dissipate  it — and  our  stipen- 
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diary  inUsions,  and  our  mitres,  decked  even  in  heathen  lands 
with  jewels  and  with  lordlv  titles — do  they  not^  as  so  many  light¬ 
ning  conductors,  effectually  divert  it  ?  There  is  indeed  the  lack- 
ailaisical  enthusiasm  of  devotional  experiences,  and  the  senti¬ 
mental  enthusiasm  of  religious  bazars,  and  the  oratorical  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  charitable  platforms — and  the  tractarian  enthusiasm 
of  welUbeneficed  ascetics ;  but  in  what,  except  the  name,  do 
they  resemble  ‘  the-God-in-us'  enthusiasm  of  Francis  Xavier  ? 
— of  Xavier  the  magnanimous,  the  holy,  and  the  gay ;  the  canon¬ 
ized  saint,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  universal  Christendom  ;  who, 
if  at  this  hour  there  remained  not  a  solitary  Christian  to  claim 
and  to  rejoice  in  his  spiritual  ancestry,  should  yet  live  in  hal¬ 
lowed  and  everlasting  remembrance ;  as  the  man  who  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  these  later  ages,  at  once  the  clearest  proof  and  the 
most  illustrious  example,  that  even  amidst  the  enervating  arts 
of  our  modern  civilization,  the  apostolic  energy  may  still  burn 
with  all  its  primeval  ardour  in  the  human  soul,  when  animated 
and  directed  by  a  power  more  than  human. 

Xavier  died  in  the  year  1552,  in  the  forty-seventh  of  his  age, 
and^ust  ten  years  and  a  half  from  his  departure  from  Europe. 
During  his  residence  in  India,  he  had  maintained  a  frequent  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  General  of  his  order.  On  either  side  their 
letters  breathe  the  tenderness  which  is  an  indispensable  element 
of  the  heroic  character — an  intense  though  grave  affection,  never 
degenerating  into  fondness ;  but  chastened,  on  the  side  of  Xavier 
by  filial  reverence,  on  that  of  Ignatius  by  parental  authority. 
It  was  as  a  father,  or  rather  as  a  patriarch,  exercising  a  supreme 
command  over  his  family,  and  making  laws  for  their  future  go¬ 
vernment,  that  Ignatius  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
No  longer  a  wanderer,  captivating  or  overawing  the  minds  of  men 
by  marvels  addressed  to  their  imagination,  he  dwelt  in  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  capital  of  the  West,  giving  form  and  substance  to  the 
visions  which  had  fallen  on  him  at  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  and 
had  attended  him  through  every  succeding  pilgrimage. 

It  proved,  however,  no  easy  task  to  obtain  tne  requisite  Papal 
sanction  for  the  establishment  of  his  order.  In  that  age  the 
regular  clergy  had  to  contend  with  an  almost  universal  unpopu¬ 
larity.  To  their  old  enemies,  the  bishops  and  secular  priests,  were 
added  the  wits,  the  reformers,  and  the  Vatican  itself.  The 
Papal  court  not  unreasonably  attributed  to  their  misconduct,  a 
large  share  of  the  disasters  under  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  suffering.  On  the  principle  of  opposing  new  defences  to 
new  dangers,  the  Pope  had  given  his  confidence  and  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  Theatins,  and  the  other  isolated  preachers  who 
were  labouring  at  once  to  protect  and  to  purify  the  fold,  by  dif- 
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fusing  among  them  their  own  deep  and  genuine  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  bad  policy  at  such  a  moment  to  call  into  exis¬ 
tence  another  religious  order,  which  must  be  regarded  with  equal 
disfavour  by  these  zealous  recruits,  and  by  the  ancient  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Papacy.  Nor  did  the  almost  morbid  prescience  of  the 
V^atican  fail  to  perceive  how  dangerous  a  rival,  even  to  the 
successors  of  St  Peter,  might  become  the  General  of  a  society 
projected  on  a  plan  of  such  stupendous  magnitude. 

Three  years,  therefore,  were  consumed  by  Ignatius  in  useless 
solicitations.  He  sought  to  propitiate,  not  mere  mortal  man  only, 
but  the  Deity  himself,  by  the  most  lavish  promises ;  and  is  record¬ 
ed  to  have  pledged  himself  on  one  day  to  the  performance  of 
three  thousand  masses,  if  so  his  prayer  might  be  granted.  Earth 
and  Heaven  seemed  equally  deaf  to  his  offers,  when  the  terrors 
of  Paul  III.  were  effectually  awakened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  very  bosom  of  Italy.  Ferrara  seemed  about  to 
fall  as  Germany,  England,  and  Switzerland,  had  fallen ;  and  the 
Consistory  became  enlightened  to  see  the  divine  hand  in  a  scheme 
which  they  had  till  then  regarded  as  the  workmanship  of  man, 
and  as  wrought  with  no  superhuman  purposes.  Anxiously  and 
with  undisguised  reluctance,  though,  as  the  event  proved,  with 
admirable  foresight,  Paul  ill.,  on  the  ‘27th  September  1540, 
affixed  the  Papal  seal  to  the  Bull  ‘  llegimini,’  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  order  of  .lesus.  It  affords  full  internal  evidence  of  the 
misgivings  with  which  it  was  issued.  ‘  Quamvis  Evangelio 
‘  doceamur,  et  fide  orthodo.xa  cognoscamus  ac  firmiter  profitea- 

*  mur,  omnes  Christi  fideles,  Romano  pontifici  tanquam  Capiti, 
‘  ac  Jesu  Christi  Vicario,  subesse,  ad  majorem  tamen  nostrte 
‘  societatis  humilitatem,  ac  perfectam  unius  cuj usque  mortifica- 
‘  tionem,  et  voluntatum  nostrarum  abnegationem,  summopere 
‘  conducere  judicavimus,  singulos  nos,  ultra  illud  commune  vin- 

*  culum,  speciali  voto  adstringi,  ita  ut  quidquid  Romani  ponti- 
‘  fices,  pro  tempore  existentes,  jusserint’ — ‘  quantum  in  nobis 
‘  fuerit  exequi  teneamur.’ 

So  wrote  the  Pope  in  the  persons  of  his  new  Praetorians;  and 
to  elect  a  General  of  the  band,  who  should  guide  them  to  the 
performance  of  this  vow,  was  the  first  care  of  Ignatius.  Twice 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  companions  fell  on  himself.  Twice 
the  honour  was  refused.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  absolute  com¬ 
mands  of  his  confessor,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  which  he  had 
been  so  long  laying  the  foundations.  Once  seated  there,  his 
coyness  was  at  an  end,  and  he  wielded  the  sceptre  as  best  be¬ 
comes  an  absolute  monarch — magnanimously,  and  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  decision ;  beloved,  but  permitting  no  rude  familiarity  ;  reve¬ 
renced,  but  exciting  no  servile  fear;  declining  no  enterprizc 
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which  high  daring  might  accomplish,  and  attempting  none  which 
headlong  ambition  might  suggest ;  self-multiplied  in  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  his  will ;  yielding  to  them  a  large  and  generous  confi¬ 
dence,  yet  trusting  no  man  whom  he  had  not  deeply  studied ; 
and  assigning  to  none  a  province  beyond  the  range  of  his  capa¬ 
city. 

Though  not  in  books,  yet  in  the  far  nobler  school  of  active, 
and  especially  of  military  life,  Loyola  had  learned  the  great 
secret  of  government ;  at  least  of  his  government.  It  was,  that 
the  social  affections,  if  concentrated  within  a  well-defined  circle, 
possess  an  intensity  and  endurance,  unrivalled  by  those  passions 
of  which  self  is  the  immediate  object.  He  had  the  sagacity  to 

Eerceive,  that  emotions  like  those  with  which  a  Spartan  or  a  Jew 
ad  yearned  over  the  land  and  the  institutions  of  their  fathers — 
emotions  stronger  than  appetite,  vanity,  ambition,  avarice,  or 
death  itself — might  be  kindled  in  the  members  of  his  order ;  if  he  • 
could  detect  and  grasp  those  mainsprings  of  human  action  of  which 
the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  legislators  had  obtained  the  mastery. 
Nor  did  he  seek  them  in  vain. 

It  is  with  an  audacity  approaching  to  the  sublime  that  Loyola 
demands  the  obedience  of  his  subjects — an  obedience  to  be 
yielded,  not  in  the  mere  outward  act,  but  by  the  understanding 
and  the  will.  ‘  Non  intueainini  in  persona  superioris  homineiu 
‘  obnoxium  erroribus  atque  miseriis,  sed  Christian  ipsnm.’  ‘  Su- 
‘  perioris  vocem  ac  jussa  non  secus  ac  Christi  vocem  excipiti.’ 

‘  Ut  statuatis  vobiscum  quidquid  superior  prsecipit  ipsins  Dei 
‘  prseceptum  esse  ac  voluntatem.’  He  who  wrote  thus  had  not 
lightly  observed  how  the  spirit  of  man  groans  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  own  freedom,  and  exults  in  bondage  if  only  permitted  to 
think  that  the  chain  has  been  voluntarily  assumed.  Nor  had  he 
less  carefully  examined  the  motives  which  may  stimulate  the  most 
submissive  to  revolt,  when  he  granted  to  his  followers  the  utmost 
liberty  in  outward  things  which  could  be  reconciled  with  this  in¬ 
ward  servitude ; — no  peculiar  habit — no  routine  of  prayers  and 
canticles — no  prescribed  system  of  austerities — no  monastic  se¬ 
clusion.  The  enslaved  soul  was  not  to  be  rudely  reminded  of 
her  slavery.  Neither  must  the  frivolous  or  the  feeble-minded 
have  a  place  in  his  brotherhood ;  for  he  well  knew  how  awful  is 
the  might  of  folly  in  all  sublunary  afiairs.  No  one  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  who  had  worn,  though  but  for  one  day,  the  habit  of  any 
other  religious  order ;  for  Ignatius  must  be  served  by  virgin  souls 
and  by  prejudices  of  his  own  engrafting.  Stern  initiatory  disci¬ 
pline  muse  probe  the  spirits  of  the  Professed ;  for  both  scandal  and 
danger  would  attend  the  faintness  of  any  leader  in  the  host. 
Gentler  probations  must  suffice  for  lay  or  spiritual  coadjutors ;  for 
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every  host  is  incomplete  without  a  body  of  irrc^^ular  partixans. 
But  the  General  himself — the  centre  and  animating  spirit  of  the 
whole  spiritual  army — he  must  rule  for  life ;  for  ambition  and 
cabal  will  fill  up  any  short  intervals  of  choice,  and  the  reverence 
due  to  royalty  is  readily  impaired  by  the  aspect  of  dethroned 
sovereigns.  He  must  be  absolute  ;  for  human  authority  can  on 
no  other  terms  exhibit  itself  as  the  image  of  the  divine.  He 
must  rei(^n  at  a  distance  and  in  solitude  ;  for  no  government  is 
effective  in  which  imagination  has  not  her  work  to  do.  He  must 
be  the  ultimate  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  the  conscience  of  each 
of  his  subjects ;  for  irresistible  power  may  inspire  dread  but  not 
reverence,  unless  guided  by  unlimited  knowledge.  No  subject 
of  his  may  accept  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  dignity  ;  for  he  must 
be  supreme  in  rank  as*  in  dominion.  And  the  ultimate  object  of 
all  this  scheme  of  government — it  must  be  vast  enough  to  expand 
the  soul  of  the  proselyte  to  a  full  sense  of  her  own  dignity;  and 
practical  enough  to  provide  incessant  occupation  for  his  time  and 
thoughts ;  ana  must  have  enough  of  difficulty  to  bring  his  powers 
into  strenuous  activity,  and  of  danger  to  teach  the  lesson  of  mu¬ 
tual  dependence ;  and  there  must  be  conflicts  for  the  brave,  and 
intrigues  for  the  subtle,  and  solitary  labours  for  the  studious,  and 
offices  of  mercy  for  the  compassionate  ;  and  to  all  must  be  offered 
rewards,  both  temporal  and  eternal — in  this  life,  the  reward  of  a 
sympathy  rendered  intense  by  confinement,  and  stimulating  by 
secrecy  ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  felicities  of  which  the  anxious 
heart  might  find  the  assurance  in  the  promises  and  in  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  holy  and  the  wise — of  men  whose  claims  to  the  divine 
favour  it  would  be  folly  and  impiety  to  doubt. 

If  there  be  in  any  of  our  universities  a  professor  of  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  lecturing  on  the  science  of  human  nature,  let  him  study 
the  Constitutions  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  They  were  the  fruit  of 
the  solitary  meditations  of  many  years.  The  lamp  of  the  retired 
student  threw  its  rays  on  nothing  but  his  manuscript,  his  cruci¬ 
fix,  Thomas  d  Kempis,  De  Imitatione  Christi,  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Any  other  presence  would  have  been  a  profane  intru¬ 
sion  ;  for  the  work  was  but  a  transcript  of  thoughts  imparted  to 
his  disembodied  spirit  when,  in  early  manhood,  it  had  been 
caught  up  into  the  seventh  heavens.  As  he  wrote,  a  lambent 
flame,  in  shape  like  a  tongue  of  fire,  hovered  about  his  head  ;  and 
as  may  be  read  in  his  own  hand,  in  a  still  extant  paper,  the 
hours  of  composition  were  passed  in  tears  of  devotion,  in  holy 
ardour,  in  raptures,  and  amidst  celestial  apparitions. 

Some  unconscious  love  of  power,  a  mind  bewildered  by  many 
gross  superstitions,  and  theoretical  errors,  and  perhaps  some  tinge 
of  insamty,  may  be  ascribed  to  Ignatius  Loyola  ;  but  no  dispas- 
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sionate  reader  of  his  writings,  or  of  his  life,  will  question  his  inte¬ 
grity  ;  or  deny  him  the  praise  of  a  devotion  at  once  sincere,  habi¬ 
tual,  and  profound.  It  is  not  to  the  glory  of  the  reformers  to 
depreciate  the  name  of  their  greatest  antagonist ;  or  to  think 
meanly  of  him  to  whom  more  than  any  other  man  it  is  owing  that 
the  Reformation  was  stayed,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  rescued 
from  her  impending  doom. 

In  the  language  now  current  amongst  us,  Ignatius  might  be 
described  as  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  against  the  innova¬ 
ting  spirit  of  his  times.  It  was  an  age,  as  indeed  is  every  era  of 
great  popular  revolutions,  when  the  impulsive  or  centrifugal 
forces  which  tend  to  isolate  man,  preponderating  over  the  attrac¬ 
tive  or  centripetal  forces  which  tend  to  congregate  him,  had 
destroyed  the  balance  of  the  social  system.  From  amidst  the 
controversies  which  then  agitated  the  world  had  emerged  two 
great  truths,  of  which,  after  three  hundred  years’  debate,  we  are 
yet  to  find  the  reconcilement.  It  was  true  that  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  should  be  one  consentient  body,  united  under 
one  supreme  head,  and  bound  together  by  a  community  of  law, 
of  doctrine,  and  of  worship.  It  was  also  true  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body  must,  for  nimself,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
at  his  own  peril,  render  that  worship,  ascertain  that  doctrine, 
study  that  law,  and  seek  the  guidance  of  that  Supreme  Ruler. 
Between  these  corporate  duties,  and  these  individual  obligations, 
there  was  a  seeming  contrariety.  And  yet  it  must  be  apparent 
only,  and  not  real ;  for  all  truths  must  oe  consistent  with  each 
other.  Here  was  a  problem  for  the  learned  and  the  wise,  for 
schools,  and  presses,  and  pulpits.  But  it  is  not  by  sages,  nor  in 
the  spirit  of  pnilosophy,  that  such  problems  receive  their  practical 
solution.  Wisdom  may  be  the  ultimate  arbiter,  but  is  seldom 
the  immediate  agent  in  human  afl'airs.  It  is  by  antagonist  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices,  and  follies,  that  the  equipoise  of  this  roost 
belligerent  planet  of  ours  is  chiefly  preserved  ;  and  so  it  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  If  Papal  Rome  had  her  Brennus,  she 
must  also  have  her  Camillus.  From  the  camp  of  the  invaders 
arose  the  war-cry  of  absolute  mental  independence ;  from  the 
beleaguered  host,  the  watch-word  of  absolute  spiritual  obedience. 
The  German  pointed  the  way  to  that  sacred  solitude  where,  be¬ 
sides  the  worshipper  himself,  none  may  enter ;  the  Spaniard  to 
that  innumerable  company  which,  with  one  accord,  still  chant 
the  liturgies  of  remotest  generations.  Chieftains  in  the  most 
momentous  warfare  of  which  this  earth  bad  been  the  theatre 
since  the  subversion  of  Paganism,  each  was  a  rival  worthy  of  the 
other  in  capacity,  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  the  love  of 
truth,  and  yet  how  marvellous  the  contrast  I 
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Luther  took  to  wife  a  nun.  For  thirty  years  together,  Loyola 
never  once  looked  on  the  female  countenance.  To  overthrow 
the  houses  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  was  the  triumph  of 
the  reformer.  To  establish  a  new  order  on  indestructible  foun¬ 
dations,  the  glory  of  the  saint.  The  career  of  the  one  was  opened 
in  the  cell,  and  concluded  amidst  the  cares  of  secular  govern¬ 
ment.  The  course  of  life  of  the  other,  led  him  from  a  youth  of 
camps  and  palaces  to  an  old  age  of  religious  abstraction. 
Demons  haunted  both ;  but  to  the  northern  visionary  they  ap¬ 
peared  as  foul  or  malignant  fiends,  with  whom  he  was  to  agonize 
in  spiritual  strife ;  to  the  southern  dreamer,  us  angels  of  light 
marshalling  his  way  to  celestial  blessedness.  As  best  became 
his  Teutonic  honesty  and  singleness  of  heart,  Luther  aimed  at 
no  perfection  but  such  as  may  consist  with  the  everyday  cares, 
and  the  common  duties,  and  the  innocent  delights  of  our  social 
existence  ;  at  once  the  foremost  of  heroes,  and  a  very  man;  now 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  and  defying  the  powers  of  darkness, 
Satanic  or  human ;  then  ‘  rejoicing  in  gladness  and  thankfulness 
‘  of  heart  for  all  his  abundance;’  loving  and  beloved;  communing 
with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  prattling  with  his  children ;  surren¬ 
dering  his  overburdened  mind  to  the  charms  of  music,  awake  to 
every  gentle  voice,  and  to  each  cheerful  aspect  of  nature  or  of 
art ;  responding  alike  to  every  divine  impulse  and  to  every 
human  feeling ;  no  chord  unstrung  in  his  spiritual  or  sensitive 
frame,  but  all  blending  together  in  harmonies  as  copious  as  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  and  as  changeful  as  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  How  remote  from  the  *  perfection’  which  Loyola  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself,  and  which  (unless  we  presume  to  distrust  the 
Bulls  by  which  he  was  beatified  and  canonized)  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  attained.  Drawn  by  infallible,  not  less  dis¬ 
tinctly  than  by  fallible  limners,  the  portrait  of  the  military  priest 
of  the  Casa  Professa  possesses  the  cold  dignity,  and  the  grace  of 
sculpture;  but  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  mellow  tones,  the  lights 
and  shadows,  the  rich  colouring,  and  the  skilful  composition  of 
the  sister  art.  There  he  stands  apart  from  us  mortal  men,  fami¬ 
liar  with  visions  which  he'  may  not  communicate,  and  with  joys 
which  he  cannot  impart.  Severe  in  the  midst  of  raptures,  com¬ 
posed  in  the  very  agonies  of  pain  ;  a  silent,  austere,  and  solitary 
man ;  with  a  heart  formed  for  tenderness,  yet  mortifying  even 
his  best  affections ;  loving  mankind  as  his  brethren,  and  yet  re¬ 
jecting  their  sympathy ;  one  while  a  squalid,  care-worn,  self¬ 
lacerated  pauper,  tormenting  himself  that  so  he  might  rescue 
others  from  sensuality ;  and  then,  a  monarch  reigning  in  seclu¬ 
ded  majesty,  that  so  he  might  become  the  benefactor  of  his 
race,  or  a  legislator  exacting,  though  with  no  selfish  purposes, 
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an  obedience  as  submissive  and  as  prompt  as  is  due  to  the  King 
of  Kings. 

Heart  and  soul  we  are  for  the  Protestant.  He  who  will  be 
wiser  than  his  Maker  is  but  seeming  wise.  He  who  will  deaden 
one-half  of  his  nature  to  invigorate  the  other  half,  will  become  at 
best  a  distorted  prodigy.  Dark  as  are  the  pages,  and  mystic  the 
character  in  which  the  truth  is  inscribed,  he  who  can  decipher 
the  roll  will  read  there,  that  self-adoring  pride  is  the  head  spring 
of  stoicism,  whether  heathen  or  Christian.  But  there  is  a  roll 
neither  dark  nor  mystic,  in  which  the  simplest  and  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  may  learn  in  what  the  ‘  perfection  ’  of  our  humanity  really 
consists.  Throughout  the  glorious  profusion  of  didactic  pre¬ 
cepts,  of  pregnant  apothegms,  of  lyric  and  choral  songs,  of  insti¬ 
tutes  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  historical  legends  and  biographies, 
of  homilies  and  apologues,  of  prophetic  menaces,  of  epistolary 
admonitions,  and  of  positive  laws,  which  crowd  the  inspired 
Canon,  there  is  still  one  consentient  voice  proclaiming  to  man, 
that  the  world  within  and  the  world  without  him  were  created 
for  each  other ;  that  his  interior  life  must  be  sustained  and  nou¬ 
rished  by  intercourse  with  external  things  ;  and  that  he  then  most 
nearly  approaches  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  when  most 
conversant  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life,  and  most  affected 
by  them,  he  is  yet  the  best  prepared  to  renounce  the  one  or  to 
endure  the  other,  in  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Unalluring,  and  on  the  whole  unlovely  as  it  is,  the  image  of 
Loyola  must  ever  command  the  homage  of  the  world.  No  other 
uninspired  man,  unaided  by  military  or  civil  power,  and  making 
no  appeal  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  has  had  the  genius  to 
conceive,  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  success  to  establish,  a 
polity  teeming  with  results  at  once  so  momentous  and  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  foreseen.  Amidst  his  ascetic  follies,  and  bis  half  crazy 
visions,  and  despite  all  the  coarse  daubing  with  which  the  miracle- 
mongers  of  his  Church  have  defaced  it,  his  character  is  destitute 
neither  of  sublimity  nor  of  grace.  They  were  men  of  no  common 
stamp  with  whom  he  lived,  and  they  regarded  him  with  an  un¬ 
bounded  reverence.  On  the  anniversary  of  his  death  Baronius 
and  Bellarmine  met  to  worship  at  his  tomb ;  and  there,  with 
touching  and  unpremeditated  eloquence,  joined  to  celebrate  bis 
virtues.  His  successor  Laynez  was  so  well  convinced  that  Loy¬ 
ola  was  beloved  by  the  Deity  above  all  other  men,  as  to  declare 
it  impossible  that  any  request  of  his  should  be  refused.  Xavier 
was  wont  to  kneel  when  he  wrote  letters  to  him ;  to  implore  the 
Divine  aid  through  the  merits  of  his  *  holy  Father  Ignatius,’  and 
to  carry  about  his  autograph  as  a  sacred  relic.  In  popular  esti¬ 
mation,  the  very  house  in  which  he  once  dwelt  had  been  so  hal- 
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lowed  by  his  presence,  as  to  shake  to  the  foundation  if  thoughts 
unbecoming  its  purity  found  entrance  into  the,  mind  of  any  in¬ 
mate.  Of  his  theopathy,  as  exhibited  in  his  letters,  in  his  re¬ 
corded  discourse,  and  in  his  ‘  Spiritual  Exercises,*  it  is  perhaps  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  colder  imaginations  and  the  Protestant  reserve  of  the 
North  to  form  a  correct  estimate.  Measured  by  such  a  standard, 
it  must  be  pronounced  irreverent  and  erotic  ; — a  libation  on  the 
altar  at  once  too  profuse  and  too  little  filtered  from  the  dross  of 
human  passion.  But  to  his  fellow  men  he  was  not  merely  bene¬ 
volent,  but  compassionate,  tolerant,  and  candid.  However  in¬ 
flexible  in  exacting  from  his  chosen  followers  an  all-enduring 
constancy,  he  was  gentle  to  others,  especially  to  the  young  and 
the  weak ;  and  would  often  make  an  amiable  though  awkward 
effort  to  promote  their  recreation.  He  was  never  heard  to  men¬ 
tion  a  fault  or  a  crime,  except  to  suggest  an  apology  for  the 
offender.  ‘  Humbly  to  conceal  humility,  and  to  shun  the  praise  of 
‘  being  humble,’  was  the  maxim  and  the  habit  of  his  later  life ; 
and  on  that  principle  he  maintained  the  unostentatious  decencies 
of  his  rank  as  General  of  his  order  at  the  Casa  Professa ;  a 
convent  which  had  been  assigned  at  Rome  for  their  residence. 
There  he  dwelt,  conducting  a  correspondence  more  extensive  and 
important  than  any  which  issued  from  the  cabinets  of  Paris  or 
Madrid.  In  sixteen  years  he  had  established  twelve  Jesuit  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  Europe,  India,  Africa,  and  Brazil ;  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  or  houses  for  the  Professed  and  the  Probationers, 
already  amounting  to  many  thousands.  His  missionaries  had  tra¬ 
versed  every  country,  the  most  remote  and  barbarous,  which  the 
enterprize  of  his  age  had  opened  to  the  merchants  of  the  West, 
'rhp  devout  resorted  to  him  for  guidance,  the  miserable  for  relief,  the 
wise  for  instruction,  and  the  rulers  of  the  earth  for  succour.  Men 
felt  that  there  had  appeared  among  them  one  of  those  monarchs 
who  reign  in  right  of  their  own  native  supremacy ;  and  to  whom 
the  feebler  wills  of  others  must  yield  either  a  ready  or  a  reluctant 
allegiance.  It  was  a  conviction  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  his 
tomb,  in  these  memorable  and  significant  words :  *  Whoever  thou 
‘  mayest  be  who  hast  portrayed  to  thine  own  imagination 
‘  Pompey,  or  Ceesar,  or  Alexander,  open  thine  eyes  to  the  truth, 

‘  and  let  this  marble  teach  thee  how  much  greater  a  conqueror 
‘  than  they  was  Ignatius.’ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  majesty  of  the 
Csesarian  and  the  Ignatian  conquests,  it  was  true  of  either,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  conqueror  the  succession  to  his  diadem  hung 
long  in  anxious  suspense.  Our  tale  descends  from  the  sublime 
and  the  heroic  to  the  region  of  ordinary  motives  and  ordinary 
men.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  order,  the  choice  of 
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the  General  was  to  be  made  in  a  chapter,  of  which  the  ftilly  Pro¬ 
fessed,  and  they  alone,  were  members.  Of  that  body  Jago  Lay- 
nez  was  the  eldest  and  most  eminent,  and  from  his  dying  bed 
(so  at  least  it  was  supposed)  he  summoned  his  brethren  to  hold 
the  election  at  the  Casa  Professa.  The  citation  was  unanswered. 

A  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  college  were  detained  in  Spain 
by  Philip  II.,  who  was  then  engaged  in  his  war  with  the 
Papal  court ;  and  in  this  extremity  Laynez  was  nominated  to  the 
provisional  office  of  vicar-general.  That  promotion  is  a  specific 
.in  some  forms  of  bodily  disease,  is  as  certain  as  any  apothegm  in 
Galen.  Full  of  renovated  life,  the  vicar-general  at  once  assumed 
all  the  powers  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  gave  prompt  evidence 
that  they  had  fallen  into  no  feeble  hands.  But  neither  was 
that  a  feeble  grasp  in  which  the  keys  of  St  Peter  were  held. 
Hotheaded  and  imperious  as  he  was,  Paul  IV\  had  quailed 
in  the  solemn  presence  of  Loyola ;  but  now,  as  he  believed,  had 
found  the  time  for  arresting  the  advance  of  a  power  which  he 
had  learned  to  regard  with  jealousy.  He  began  (as  an  English¬ 
man  might  express  it)  by  putting  the  vacant  generalship  into 
Commission,  and  assigned  to  Laynez  nothing  more  than  a  share 
in  that  divided  rule.  A  voyage  to  Spain,  where  in  his  own 
country  and  among  his  own  friends  his  election  would  be  secure, 
was  the  next  resource  of  the  vicar-general ;  but  a  Papal  mandate 
appeared,  forbidding  any  Jesuit  to  quit  the  precincts  of  Rome. 
'Phus  thwarted,  Laynez  resolved  on  immediately  elevating  into 
the  class  of  the  Professed  as  many  of  his  associates  as  would  form 
a  college  numerous  enough  for  the  choice  of  a  head ;  but  the  vigi¬ 
lant  old  Pontiff  detected  and  prohibited  the  design.  Foiled  in 
every  manoeuvre,  nothing  remained  to  the  aspiring  vicar  but  to 
await  the  return  of  peace.  It  came  at  length,  and  with  it  came 
from  Spain  the  electors  so  long  and  anxiously  expected. 

Lowly  was  the  chamber  in  which  they  were  convened  ;  nor  did 
there  meet  that  day  within  the  compass  of  the  Seven  Hills  a  com- 

E,  in  outward  semblance,  less  imposing;  and  yet,  scarcely 
:he  assembled  Comitia,  to  whose  shouts  those  hills  had  once 
re-echoed,  ever  conferred  on  Prsetor  or  Proconsul  a  power  more 
real  or  more  extensive  than  that  which  those  homely  men  were 
now  about  to  bestow.  But  Laynez  seemed  doomed  to  yet  another 
disappointment.  The  chapel  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
Cardinal  Pacheco  appearing  amongthem,  interdicted,  in  the  name 
of  the  Pope,  all  further  proceedings,  unless  they  would  consent 
to  choose  their  General  for  three  years  only ;  and  would  engage, 
like  other  religions  men,  daily  to  chant  the  appointed  offices  of 
the  Church.  What  are  the  limits  of  unlimited  obedience? 
When,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  our  own  casuists  laboured  for  an 
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answer  to  that  knotty  problem,  they  were  but  unconscious  imita¬ 
tors  of  Jago  Laynez  and  his  companions.  Maugre  vows,  and 
Pope,  and  Cardinal,  they  forthwith  elected  him  General  for  life ; 
nor  was  one  litany  the  more  sung  by  the  Jesuits  for  all  the 
Papal  bidding. 

Yet,  the  formal  decencies  of  the  scene,  how  well  were  they 
maintained?  Joyful  thanksgivings  on  the  side  of  the  electors; 
an  aspect  eloquent  with  reluctance,  grief,  and  the  painful  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  new  General.  Is  it  incredible 
that  some  motives  nobler  and  more  pure  than  those  of  mere  secu¬ 
lar  ambition  may  have  animated  Laynez  on  this  occasion  ?  Pro¬ 
bably  not ;  for  there  are  few  of  us  in  whom  antagonist  principles 
do  not  obtain  this  kind  of  divided  triumph  ;  and  the  testimonies 
to  his  virtues  are  such  and  so  many  as  almost  to  command  assent 
to  their  substantial  truth.  Of  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Orlandinus,  eight  are  devoted  to  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Order.  They  extort  a  willing  acknowledgment, 
that  he  possessed  extraordinary  abilities ;  and  a  half-reluctant  ad¬ 
mission,  that  he  may  have  combined  with  them  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  degree  of  genuine  piety. 

Laynez  would  seem  to  have  been  born  to  supply  the  intel¬ 
lectual  deficiencies  of  Ignatius.  He  was  familiar  with  the  whole 
compass  of  the  theological  literature  of  his  age,  and  with  all  the 
moral  sciences  which  a  theologian  was  then  required  to  cultivate. 
With  these  stores  of  knowledge  he  had  made  himself  necessary 
to  the  first  General.  Loyola  consulted,  employed,  and  trusted, 
but  apparently  did  not  like  hiin.  It  is  stated  by  Orlandinus, 
that  there  was  no  other  of  his  eminent  followers  whom  the  great 
patriarch  of  the  society  treated  with  such  habitual  rigour,  and 
yet  none  who  rendered  him  such  important  services.  *  Do  you 
‘  not  think,’  said  Ignatius  to  him,  ‘  that  in  framing  their  consti- 
‘  tutions,  the  founders  of  the  religious  orders  were  inspired?’ 
‘  I  do,’  was  the  answer,  ‘  so  far  as  the  general  scheme  and  out- 
‘  line  were  concerned.’  The  inspired  saint,  therefore,  took  for 
bis  province  the  compilation  of  the  text,  the  uninspired  scholar, 
the  preparation  of  the  authoritative  comment.  For  himself,  the 
lawgiver  claimed  the  praise  of  having  raised  an  edifice,  of  which 
the  plan  and  the  arrangement  were  divine.  To  his  fellow-labourer 
he  assigned  the  merit  of  having  supported  it  by  the  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  learning,  which,  however  excellent,  was  yet  entirely 
human.  An  example  will  best  explain  this  division  of  labour. 

‘  In  theologia  legetur  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  et  doc- 
‘  trina  scholastica  Divi  Thom®’ — is  the  text.  ‘  Pi«legetur 

*  etiam  magister  sententiarum ;  sed  si  videatur  temporis  decursu, 

*  alius  autor  studentibus  utilior  futurus,  ut  si  aliqua  sumroa,  vel 
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*  liber  theologise  scholasticse,  conficeretur,  qui  nostris  temporibus 
‘  accommodatior  videretur’ — ‘  praelegi  jpoterit  ’ — is  the  comment. 
Ignatius  was  content  that  the  Divine  Thomas  should  be  instal¬ 
ls  among  the  Jesuits  as  the  permanent  interpreter  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  Laynez,  with  deeper  foresight,  perceived  that  the  time 
was  coming  when  they  must  discover  a  teacher  *  better  suited  to 

*  times.’  It  was  a  prediction  fulfilled  shortly  after  his  death  in 
the  person  of  Molina,  who  was  himself  the  pupil  of  the  second 
General  of  the  order. 

To  Laynez  belongs  the  praise  or  the  reproach  of  having  re¬ 
vived,  in  modern  times,  the  Molinist  or  Arminian  doctrine.  Our 
latest  posterity  will  debate,  as  our  remotest  ancestry  have  de¬ 
bated,  the  soundness  of  that  creed  ;  but  that  it  was  *  temporibus 

*  accommodatior,’  few  will  be  inclined  to  dispute.  The  times 
evidently  required  that  the  great  antagonists  of  Protestantism 
should  inculcate  a  belief  more  comprehensive,  and  more  flexible, 
than  that  of  Augustine  or  of  St  Thomas.  And  if  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  those  opinions  may  be  traced  much  of  the  danger  and  dis¬ 
repute  to  which  the  society  was  afterwards  exposed,  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  secret  of  their  vitality  and 
their  strength. 

The  doctrines  of  Molina  were  hazarded  by  Laynez,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  where,  though  not  constitu¬ 
tionally  brave,  he  dared  the  reproach  of  heresy  and  Pelagianism. 
But,  in  the  noblest  theatre  for  the  display  of  eloquence  which 
the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Homan  commonwealth, 
be  exhibited  all  the  hardihood  which  a  conscious  superiority  in 
the  power  of  speech  will  impart  to  the  least  courageous.  Amidst 
cries  of  indignation,  he  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  ultramontane  doctrines,  the  most  unwelcome  to  his  audience ; 
and  vehemently  opposed  the  demand  of  more  than  half  of  Europe 
for  the  admission  of  the  laiety  to  the  cup.  He  felt  that  resent¬ 
ment  must  give  way  to  those  feelings  on  which  a  great  speaker 
seldom  relies  in  vain.  He  spoke  from  a  position  best  befitting 
an  ostentatious  humility,  and  therefore  the  most  remote  from 
the  thrones  of  the  Papal  legates,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Even  those  thrones  were  for  a  moment  abandoned: 
Cardinals,  Bishops,  Counts,  and  Abbots,  thronged  around  his 
chair ;  Generals  and  Doctors  obeyed  the  same  impulse ;  and  for 
two  successive  hours  a  circle  more  illustrious  for  rank  and  learn¬ 
ing  than  ever  before  surrounded  the  tribune  of  an  orator,  reward¬ 
ed  his  efforts  by  their  profound  and  silent  admiration.  He  spoke 
at  Paris,  and  he  preached  at  Rome,  with  similar  applause ;  and 
yet,  on  examining  the  only  two  of  his  speeches  which  have  been 
preserved  by  Orlandinus,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  charm  which 
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once  seduced  the  haughtiest  Prelates  into  a  passing  forgetfulness 
of  their  dignity.  'I'he  eloquence  of  Laynez  would  appear  to 
have  been  neither  impassioned  nor  imaginative,  nor  of  that  in¬ 
tense  earnestness  which  seems  to  despise  the  very  rules  by  the 
observance  of  which  it  triumphs.  Luminous  argumentation, 
clothed  in  transparent  language,  and  delivered  with  facility  and 
grace,  was  probably  the  praise  to  which  he  was  entitled — no  vulgar 
praise  indeed;  for,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  oratory,  few  are  greater 
or  more  welcome  than  thatof  infusing  order,  without  fatigue,  into 
the  chaotic  thoughts  of  an  inquisitive  audience. 

Ambition  clothed  in  rags,  subtlety  under  the  guise  of  candour, 
are  the  offences  which  the  enemies  of  his  order  have  ascribed  to 
Laynez.  But  a  man  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  refused  a 
Cardinal’s  hat,  (his  refusal  of  the  Papacy  is  a  more  apocryphal 
story,)  can  hardly  have  been  the  victim  of  a  low  desire  for  worldly 
honours  ;  and  hypocrisy  is  a  charge  which  every  one  must  bear 
who  has  to  do  with  opponents  incredulous  of  virtue  superior  to 
their  own.  For  eighteen  years  the  head  of  a  body  distrusted 
and  unpopular  from  its  infancy,  he  had  neither  hereditary  rank 
to  avert  the  envy  which  waits  on  greatness,  nor  the  lofty  daring 
to  which  the  world  is  ever  prompt  to  yield  idolatrous  homage.  In 
his  hands  the  weapons  of  Ignatius  or  of  Xavier  would  have  been 
impotent;  but  he  wielded  his  own  with  address  and  with  admir¬ 
able  effect.  To  him  his  society  were  first  indebted  for  their  cha¬ 
racteristic  doctrine,  for  the  possession  and  the  fame  of  learning, 
for  many  enlargements  of  their  privileges,  for  a  more  intimate 
alliance  with  the  Papacy,  and  the  more  pronounced  hostility  of 
the  Reformers.  He  first  established  for  them  that  authority  in 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  on  which,  at  no  distant  time,  the  edifice 
of  their  temporal  power  was  to  rest ;  and  it  was  his  melancholy 
distinction  to  number  among  his  disciples  the  infamous  Catherine 
of  Medici,  and  her  less  odious,  because  feebler,  son.  He  was 
associated  with  them  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  revolving 
the  greatest  crime  with  which  the  annals  of  Christendom  have 
been  polluted.  With  the  guilt  of  that  massacre  his  memory  is, 
however,  unstained  ;  except  so  far  as  the  doctrines  he  inculcated, 
in  his  debates  at  Paris  with  Beza  and  Peter  Martyr,  may  have 
taught  the  sovereigns  to  think  lightly  of  any  bloodshed  which 
should  rid  the  world  of  a  party  abhorred  of  God,  and  hateful  to 
the  enlightened  eye  of  man. 

Gifted  with  extraordinary  talents,  profound  learning,  flexible 
address,  and  captivating  eloquence,  Laynez  fell  short  of  that 
standard  at  which,  alone,  men  may  inscribe  their  names  in  the 
roll  sacred  to  those  who  have  reigned  over  their  fellow  mortals 
by  a  right  divine,  because  a  right  inherent  and  indefeasible. 
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Without  the  genius  to  devise,  or  the  glowing  passion  to  achieve, 
great  things,  none  may  be  associated  with  those  kings  of  the 
earth  on  whose  brows  nature  herself  has  set  the  diadem.  Far 
surpassing  in  mere  intellectual  resources  both  Xavier  and 
Ignatius,  the  fiery  element  native  to  their  souls  was  uninhabit¬ 
able  to  his.  Laynez  was  the  first,  if  not  the  most  eminent, 
example  of  the  results  of  Loyola’s  discipline  ;  and  illustrates  the 
effect  of  concentrating  all  the  interests  of  life,  and  all  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  heart,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  one  contracted  fel¬ 
lowship.  It  yielded  in  him,  as  it  has  often  produced  in  others,  a  , 
vigorous  but  a  stunted  development  of  character;  a  kind  of 
social  selfishness  and  sectional  virtue  ;  a  subordination  of  philan¬ 
thropy  to  the  love  of  caste  ;  a  spirit  irreclaimably  servile,  because 
exulting  in  its  own  servitude  ;  a  temper  consistent,  indeed,  with 
great  actions  and  often  contributing  to  them,  but  destructive  (at 
least  in  ordinary  minds)  of  that  free  and  cordial  sympathy  with 
man  as  man ; — of  those  careless  graces,  and  of  that  majestic  repose, 
which  touch  and  captivate  the  heart,  and  to  which  must,  in  part 
at  least,  be  ascribed  the  sacred  fascination  exercised  over  us  all 
by  the  simple  records  of  the  life  of  Him  whose  name  the  society 
of  Jesus  had  assumed. 

On  the  2d  of  July  1565  the  Casa  Professa,  usually  the  scene 
of  a  profound  stillness,  was  agitated  by  an  unwonted  excitement. 
Men  of  austere  demeanour  might  be  seen  there  clasping  each 
others  hands,  and  voices  habitually  mute  were  interchanging 
hearty  congratulations.  One  alone  appeared  to  take  no  share  in 
the  common  joy.  As  if  overpowered  by  some  strange  and  un¬ 
welcome  tidings,  he  seemed  by  imploring  gestures  to  deprecate 
a  decision  against  which  his  paralyzed  lips  in  vain  attempted  to 
protest.  His  age  might  be  nearly  fifty,  his  dress  mean  and  sor¬ 
did,  and  toil  or  suffering  had  ploughed  their  furrows  in  his  pallid 
cheek  ;  but  he  balanced  his  tall  and  still  graceful  figure  with  a 
soldier’s  freedom,  and  gazed  on  his  associates  with  a  countenance 
cast  in  that  mould  which  ladies  love  and  artists  emulate.  They 
called  him  Father  Francis ;  and  on  the  death  of  Laynez  their 
almost  unanimous  suffrage  had  just  hailed  him  as  the  third 
General  of  the  Order  of  Jesus.  The  wish  for  rank  and  power 
was  never  more  sincerely  disclaimed,  for  never  had  they  been 
forced  on  any  one  who  had  a  larger  experience  of  their  vanity. 

In  the  female  line  Father  Francis  was  the  grandson  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Arragon,  and  therefore  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  V.  Among  his  paternal  ancestry  he  could  boast 
or  lament  the  names  of  Alexander  VI.  and  of  Caesar  Borgia. 
Of  that  house,  eminent  alike  for  their  wealth,  their  honours, 
and  their  crimes,  he  was  the  lineal  representative;  and  had. 
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in  early  manhood,  inherited  from  his  father  the  patrimony  and 
the  title  of  the  Dukes  of  Gandia. 

Don  Francis  Borgia,  as  if  to  rescue  the  name  he  bore  from  the 
infamy  of  his  progenitors,  exhaled,  even  in  his  childish  days,  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  With  each  returning  month,  he  cast  a  lot  to 
determine  which  he  should  personate  of  the  saints  with  whose 
names  it  was  studded  on  the  calendar.  In  his  tenth  year,  with 
a  virtue  unsung  and  unconceived  by  the  Musa:  Etonienses^  he 
played  at  saints  so  perfectly  as  to  inflict  a  vigorous  chastisement 
on  his  own  naked  person.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  wish  that  the 
scourge  had  been  yet  more  resolutely  wielded  by  the  arm  of  his 
tutor.  So  seems  to  have  thought  his  maternal  uncle  Don  John 
of  Arragon,  Archbishop  of  Saragossa.  Taking  the  charge  of  his 
nephew,  that  high-born  prelate  compelled  him  to  study  alternately 
the  lessons  of  the  riding-master  and  those  of  the  master  of  the 
sentences ;  and  in  his  nineteenth  year  sent  him  to  complete  his 
education  at  the  court  of  his  imperial  cousin. 

Ardent  as  were  still  the  aspirations  of  the  young  courtier  for 
the  monastic  life,  no  one  in  that  gallant  circle  bore  himself  more 
bravely  in  the  menage^  or  sheathed  his  sword  with  a  steadier 
hand  in  the  throat  of  the  half-maddened  bull,  or  more  skilfully 
disputed  with  his  sovereign  the  honours  of  the  tournament.  As 
the  youthful  knight,  bowing  to  the  saddle-tree,  lowered  his  spear 
before  the  ‘  Queen  of  Beauty,’  many  a  full  dark  eye  beamed  with  a 
deeper  lustre  ;  but  bis  triumph  was  incomplete  and  worthless  un¬ 
less  it  won  the  approving  smile  of  Eleonora  de  Castro.  That 
smile  was  not  often  refused.  But  the  romance  of  Don  Francis 
begins  where  other  romances  terminate.  Foremost  in  the  train 
of  Charles  and  Isabella,  the  husband  of  the  fair  Eleonora  still 
touched  his  lute  with  unrivalled  skill  in  the  hails  of  the  Escurial, 
or  followed  the  quarry  across  the  plains  of  Castille  in  advance  of 
the  most  ardent  falconer.  Yet  that  music  was  universally  se¬ 
lected  from  the  oflices  of  the  church  ;  and  in  the  very  agony  of 
the  chase,  just  as  the  wheeling  hawk  paused  for  his  last  deadly 
plunge,  (genius  of  Nimrod,  listen  I)  he  would  avert  his  eyes  and 
ride  slowly  home,  the  inventor  of  a  matchless  effort  of  peniten¬ 
tial  self-denial. 

With  Charles  himself  for  his  fellow  pupil,  Don  Francis  studied 
the  arts  of  war  and  fortification  under  the  once  celebrated  Sainte 
Croix,  and  practised  in  Africa  the  lessons  he  bad  been  taught ; — 
earning  the  double  praise,  that  in  the  camp  he  was  the  most  mag'* 
nificent,  in  the  field  the  most  adventurous,  of  all  the  leaders  in 
that  vaunted  expedition.  At  the  head  of  a  troop  enlisted  and 
maintained  by  himself,  he  attended  the  emperor  to  the  Milanese 
and  Provence ;  and,  in  honourable  acknowledgment  of  his  ser- 
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vices,  was  selected  by  Charles  to  lay  a  report  of  the  campaign 
before  the  empress  in  person,  at  Segovia,  Towards  her  he  felt 
an  almost  filial  regard.  She  had  long  been  the  zealous  patron 
and  the  cordial  friend  of  himself  and  of  Eleonora ;  and  at  the 
public  festivals  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  Charles,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  States  of  Castille  at  Toledo,  they  shone 
among  the  most  brilliant  of  the  satellites  by  which  her  throne 
was  encircled. 

At  the  moment  of  triumph  the  inexorable  arm  was  unbared 
which  so  often,  as  in  mockery  of  human  pomp,  confounds  to¬ 
gether  the  world’s  bravest  pageants  and  the  humiliations  of  the 
grave.  Dust  to  dust  and  ashes  to  ashes,  but,  when  the  imperial 
fall,  not  without  one  last  poor  assertion  of  their  departed  dignity. 
Isabella  might  not  be  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Spain, 
until  amidst  the  funeral  rites  the  soldered  coffin  had  been  opened, 
the  cerements  removed,  and  some  grandee  of  the  highest  rank 
had  been  enabled  to  depose,  that  he  had  seen  within  them  the 
very  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  Such,  in  pursuance  of  an 
ancient  custom,  was  the  duty  confided  to  the  zeal  of  Don  Francis 
Borgia,  nor  was  any  one  better  fitted  for  such  a  trust.  The  eye, 
now  for  ever  closed,  had  never  turned  to  him  but  with  maternal 
kindness,  and  every  lineament  of  that  serene  and  once  eloquent 
countenance  was  indelibly  engraven  on  his  memory.  Amidst 
the  half-uttered  prayers  which  commended  her  soul  to  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  the  low  dirge  of  the  organ,  he  advanced  with  stream¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  reverently  raised  the  covering  which  concealed  the 
secrets  of  the  grave,  when — but  why  or  how  portray  the  appal¬ 
ling  and  loathsome  spectacle  ?  That  gentle  brow,  that  eloquent 
countenance,  that  form  so  lately  raised  on  earth’s  proudest  throne, 
and  extolled  with  an  almost  adoring  homage !  Don  Francis 
turned  from  the  sight  to  shudder  and  to  pray. 

It  was  the  great  epoch  in  the  life  of  Borgia.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  indeed,  he  may  have  been  unchanged ;  but  in  his  eyes 
the  whole  aspect  of  that  world  was  altered.  Lord  of  a  princely 
fortune,  the  heir  of  an  illustrious  house,  the  favourite  kinsman 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  renowned  in  the  very  flower  of  his 
youth  as  a  warrior,  a  courtier,  and  a  musician,  his  home  hallow¬ 
ed  by  conjugal  love,  and  gladdened  by  tbe  sports  of  his  children  ; 
for  whom  had  life  a  deeper  interest,  or  wno  could  erect  on  a 
surer  basis  a  loftier  fabric  of  more  brilliant  hopes  ?  Those 
interests  and  hopes  he  deliberately  resigned,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  surviving  Eleonora,  he  would  end  his  days  as  a  member  ot 
some  religious  order.  He  had  gazed  on  the  hideous  triumph  of 
death  and  sin  over  prospects  still  more  splendid  than  his  own. 
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For  him  the  soothing  illusions  of  existence  were  no  more — earth 
and  its  inhabitants,  withering  under  the  curse  of  their  Maker, 
might  put  on  their  empty  gauds,  and  for  some  transient  hour 
dream  and  talk  of  happiness.  But  the  curse  was  there,  and 
there  would  it  lie,  crushing  the  frivolous  spirit  the  most  when 
felt  the  least,  and  consigning  alike  to  that  foul  debasement  the 
lovely  and  the  brave ;  the  sylph  now  floating  through  the 
giddy  dance,  and  the  warrior  now  proudly  treading  the  field  of 
victory. 

From  such  meditations  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  his 
friend  to  the  common  duties  of  life.  He  required  him  to  assume 
the  viceroyalty  of  Catalonia,  and  adorned  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  order  of  Alcantara,  then  of  all  chivalric  honours  the  noblest 
and  the  most  highly  prized.  His  administration  was  firm,  mu* 
nificent,  and  just ;  it  forms  the  highest  era  of  his  life,  and  is  espe¬ 
cially  signalized  by  the  same  sedulous  care  for  the  education 
of  the  young,  which  afterwards  formed  his  highest  praise  as  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Order  of  Jesus. 

Ingenious  above  all  men  in  mortifying  his  natural  affections, 
Don  Francis  could  not  neglect  the  occasion  which  his  new  dig¬ 
nities  aflbrded  him,  of  incurring  much  wholesome  contumely. 
Sumptuous  banquets  must  be  given  in  honour  of  his  sovereign, 
when  he  could  at  once  fast  and  be  despised  for  fasting.  To  ex¬ 
hibit  himself  in  penitential  abasement  before  the  people  under 
his  authority,  would  give  to  penitence  the  appropriate  accom¬ 
paniment  of  general  contempt.  On  the  festival  of  ‘  the  Inven- 
‘  tion  of  the  Holy  Cross,’  mysteries  not  unlike  those  of  the  Bona 
Dea  were  to  be  celebrated  by  the  ladies  of  Barcelona,  when,  to 
prevent  the  profane  intrusion  of  any  of  the  coarser  sex,  the  vice¬ 
roy  himself  undertook  the  office  of  sentinel.  With  a  naked 
dagger  in  his  hand,  a  young  nobleman  demanded  entrance,  ad¬ 
dressing  to  the  viceroy  insults  such  as  every  gentleman  is  bound, 
under  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  laws  of  chivalry,  to  expiate  by 
blood.  A  braver  man  did  not  tread  the  soil  of  Spain  than  Don 
Francis,  nor  any  one  to  whom  the  reproach  of  poltronery  was 
more  hateful.  And  yet  his  sword  did  not  leap  from  his  scab¬ 
bard.  With  a  calm  rebuke,  and  courteous  demeanour,  he  allowed 
the  bravo  to  enter  the  sacred  precincts — preferring  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  cowardice,  though  stinging  like  an  adder,  to  the  sin  of 
avenging  himself,  and,  indeed,  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  his 
lawful  authority.  History  has  omitted  to  tell  what  were  the 
weapons,  or  what  the  incantation,  by  which  the  ladies  promptly 
ejected  the  insolent  intruder,  nor  has  she  recorded  how  they 
afterwards  received  their  guardian  knight  of  Alcantara.  Her 
.  only  care  has  been  to  excite  our  admiration  for  this  most  illus- 
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trious  victory  in  the  bosom  of  Don  Francis,  of  the  meekness  of 
the  saint  over  the  human  passions  of  the  soldier. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Don  Francis  was  relieved  by  the 
death  of  his  father  from  his  viceregal  office,  and  assumed  his 
hereditary  title  of  Duke  of  Gandia.  His  vassals  exulted  in  the 
munificence  of  their  new  chief.  The  ancient  retainers  of  his 
family  lived  on  his  bounty — cottages,  convents,  and  hospitals, 
rose  on  his  estates — fortresses  were  built  to  check  the  ravages  of 
the  Moorish  corsairs,  and  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors  reappear¬ 
ed  in  all  its  ancient  splendour.  In  every  work  of  piety  and 
mercy  the  wise  and  gentle  Eleonora  was  the  rival  of  her  lord. 
But  it  was  the  only  strife  which  ever  agitated  the  Castle  of 
Gandia.  Austerities  were  practised  there,  but  gloom  and  lassi¬ 
tude  were  unknown  ;  nor  did  the  bright  suns  of  Spain  gild  any 
feudal  ramparts,  within  which  love,  and  peace  the  child  of  love, 
shed  their  milder  light  with  a  more  abiding  radiance. 

But  on  that  countenance,  hitherto  so  calm  and  so  submissive, 
might  at  length  be  traced  the  movements  of  an  inward  tempest, 
with  which,  even  when  prostrate  before  the  altar,  the  Duke  of 
Gandia  strove  in  vain.  Conversant  with  every  form  of  self-in- 
fiicted  suffering,  how  should  he  find  strength  to  endure  the  im¬ 
pending  death  of  Eleonora  !  His  was  a  prayer  transcending  the 
resources  of  language  and  of  thought ;  it  was  the  mute  agony 
of  a  breaking  heart.  But  after  the  whirlwind  and  the  fire,  was 
heard  the  stii  I  small  voice.  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ‘  If  it  be  thy 
‘  will,  she  shall  recover  ;  but  not  for  her  real  welfare  nor  for  thine.* 
Adoring  gratitude  swept  away  every  feebler  emotion,  and  the 
suppliant’s  grief  at  length  found  utterance.  ‘  Thy  will  be  done. 

‘  Thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  us.  Whom  have  we  in  heaven 

*  but  thee,  and  whom  upon  earth  should  we  desire  in  comparison 

*  of  thee?’  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  the  Duke  of  Gandia  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  tomb  the  frame  once  animated  by  a  spirit  from 
which  not  death  itself  could  separate  him.  In  the  sacred  retire¬ 
ment  to  which  in  that  event  he  had  devoted  his  remaining  days, 
Eleonora  would  still  unite  her  prayers  to  his ;  and  as  each  of  those 
days  should  decline  into  the  welcome  shadows  of  evening,  one 
stage  the  more  towards  bis  reunion  with  her  would  have  been 
traversed. 

The  Castle  of  Gandia  was  still  hung  with  the  funeral  draperies 
when  a  welcome  though  unexpected  guest  arrived  there.  It  was 
Peter  Fsiber,  the  officiating  priest  at  the  Crypt  of  Montmartre, 
charged  by  Ignatius  with  a  mission  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  in  Spain.  Aided  by  his  counsels,  and  by  the 
letters  of  the  patriarch,  the  duke  erected  on  his  estates  a  church, 
a  college,  and  a  library,  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of 
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teachers  selected  by  Ignatius.  The  sorrows  of  the  duke  were 
relieved  as  his  wealth  flowed  still  more  copiously  in  this  new 
channel  of  beneficence  ;  and  the  universities  of  Alcala  and  Seville 
were  enlarged  by  his  bounty  with  similar  foundations.  But,  as 
Faber  remarked,  a  still  nobler  edifice  was  yet  to  be  erected  on 
the  soul  of  the  founder  himself.  The  first  stone  of  it  was  laid 
in  the  duke’s  performance  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  To  the 
completion  of  this  invisible  but  imperishable  building,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  was  inflexibly  devoted. 

With  Ignatius  the  duke  had  long  maintained  a  correspond¬ 
ence,  in  which  the  stately  courtesies  of  Spanish  noblemen  not  un- 

fracefully  temper  the  severe  tones  of  patriarchal  authority  and 
lial  reverence.  Admission  into  the  order  of  Jesus  was  an  hon¬ 
our  for  which,  in  this  case,  the  aspirant  was  humbly  content, 
and  was  wisely  permitted  long  to  wait  and  sue.  To  study  the 
biography,  that  he  might  imitate  the  life  of  Him  by  whose  holy 
name  the  society  was  called ;  to  preach  in  his  own  household, 
or  at  the  wicket  of  the  nunnery  of  the  ladies  of  St  Clair ;  and 
day  by  day,  to  place  in  humiliating  contrast  some  proof  of  the 
divine  goodness,  and  some  proof  of  his  own  demerit,  were  the 
first  probationary  steps  which  the  duke  was  required  to  tread  in 
the  toilsome  path  on  which  he  had  thus  entered.  It  was  a  path 
from  which  Philip,  then  governing  Spain  with  the  title  of  regent, 
would  have  willingly  seduced  him.  He  consulted  him  on  the 
most  critical  affairs  ;  summoned  him  to  take  a  high  station  in  the 
states  of  Castille ;  and  pressed  on  his  acceptance  the  office  of 
grand  master  of  the  royal  household.  It  was  declined  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Had  Gandia  preferred  the  duties  of  his 
secular  rank  to  those  of  his  religious  aspirations,  Spain  might 
have  had  a  saint  the  less  and  seven  provinces  the  more.  With 
the  elevation  of  Alva,  the  butcheries  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
disgrace  of  Spain,  and  the  independence  of  Holland  might  have 
been  averted. 

.  Warned  by  his  escape,  the  duke  implored  with  renewed 
earnestness  his  immediate  admission  into  the  order;  nor  was 
Ignatius  willing  that  his  proselyte  should  again  incur  such  dan¬ 
gers.  At  the  chapel  of  his  own  college  he  accordingly  pro¬ 
nounced  the  irrevocable  vows ;  a  Papal  bull  having  dispensed 
during  a  term  of  four  years  with  any  public  avowal  of  the  cnange. 
They  were  passed  in  the  final  adjustment  of  his  secular  affairs. 
He  had  lived  in  the  splendour  appropriate  to  his  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  bounty  becoming  his  eminence 
in  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Biit  now  all  was  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  even  the  means  of  almsgiving,  for  he  was  himself  hence¬ 
forth  to  live  on  the  alms  of  others.  He  gave  his  children  in 
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marriage  to  the  noblest  houses  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  transferred 
to  his  eldest  son  the  enjoyment  of  the  patrimonial  estates  of  Gan- 
dia,  and  then,  at  the  age  of  forty,  meekly  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  scholastic  divinity,  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  canons  of  the  general  councils.  He  even  submitted  to  all 
the  rules,  and  performed  all  the  public  exercises  enforced  on  the 
youngest  student.  Such  was  his  piety  that  the  thorny  fagots 
of  the  schoolmen  fed  instead  of  smothering  the  flame  ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  Thomas  Aquinas  might  be  seen  some  devout 
aspiration,  extracted  by  his  sacred  alchemy  from  each  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  text.  Never  before  or  since  was  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  to  which  he  now  proceeded,  so  hardly  earned 
or  so  well  deserved. 

Two  of  the  brothers  of  the  duke  had  been  members  of  the 
sacred  college,  and  his  humility  had  refused  the  purple  offered  at 
the  instance  of  the  emperor  to  two  of  his  sons.  But  how  should 
the  new  doctor  avert  from  his  own  head  the  ecclesiastical  cap  of 
maintenance  with  which  Charles  was  now  desirous  to  replace  the 
ducal  coronet  ?  He  fled  the  presence  of  his  imperial  patron ; 
made  and  executed  his  own  testamentary  dispositions,  delivered 
his  last  parental  charge  to  his  eldest  son,  and  bade  a  final  adieu 
to  his  weeping  family.  The  gates  of  the  castle  of  Gandia  closed 
on  their  self-banished  lord.  He  went  forth,  like  Francis  Xavier, 
chanting  the  song  of  David — ‘  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt, 

‘  and  the  house  of  Jacob  from  a  strange  people,’ — adding  from 
another  strain  of  the  royal  minstrel,  ‘  Our  bonds  are  broken  and 
‘  we  are  delivered.’  He  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  from 
this  time,  and  in  his  future  missions  into  Spain  often  passed  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  but  never  more  re-entered  them.  He  became 
a  stranger  even  to  his  children,  never  again  passing  so  much  as 
a  single  day  in  their  society,  or  even  permitting  ‘himself  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  their  offspring. 

As  the  bird  set  free  to  her  nest,  so  basted  the  emancipated 
duke  to  take  his  seat  at  the  footstool  of  Ignatius.  -  Yet  in  his 
route  through  Ferrara  and  Florence,  his  sacred  impatience  was 
arrested,  and  his  humility  confirmed,  by  the  unwelcome  honours 
yielded  to  him  by  his  kinsmen,  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  those 
duchies.  He  would  have  entered  Rome  by  night;  but  in  the 
city  of  triumphs  and  ovations,  the  victorious  Loyola  must  exhibit 
so  illustrious  a  captive.  Attended  by  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  by 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Colonna,  and  by  a  long  train  of  cardi¬ 
nals,  priests,  and  nobles,  the  Duke  of  Gandia  advanced  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Casa  Professa.  There,  in  the  presence  of  his 
General,  liis  wearied  spirit  found  at  length  the  repose  which  the 
.most  profuse  liberality  of  fortune  had  been  unable  to  bestow. 
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With  tears  of  joy  he  kissed  the  feet  of  the  patriarch  and  of  his 
Professed  brethren,  esteeming  the  meanest  oflSce  in  their  house¬ 
hold  an  honour  too  exalted  for  so  unworthy  an  associate ;  and 
then,  in  a  general  confession,  poured  into  the  ear  of  Ignatius  every 
secret  of  his  conscience  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  that  long-desired 
hour. 

Such  zeal  was  a  treasure  too  precious  to  be  left  without  some 
great  and  definite  object ;  and  as  the  duke  was  still  the  steward  of 
some  of  this  world’s  treasures,  which  he  had  devoted  to  sacred  uses, 
they  were  employed  in  building  at  Rome  the  church  and  college 
afterwards  so  famous  as  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide.  One 
only  secular  care  still  awaited  him.  His  rank  as  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  the  cross  of  Alcantara,  could  not  be  laid  aside  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  It  was  solicited  with  all  the 
grace  of  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  all  the  fervour  of  a  saint. 
But  while  he  awaited  at  Rome  the  answer  of  Charles,  a  new 
alarm  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  Casa  Professa.  The  dreaded 
purple  was  again  pressed  on  him  with  all  the  weight  of  Papal 
admonition.  To  avoid  it,  Gandia  fled  the  presence  of  the  Pope 
and  Ignatius,  returned  to  Spain,  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Castle  of  Loyola,  kissed  the  hallowed  ground,  and  then  burying 
himself  in  a  Jesuit  College  at  Ognato,  once  more  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  emperor. 

It  soon  arrived.  He  was  no  longer  a  duke,  a  knight  of  St 
lago,  nor  even  a  Spanish  gentleman.  Solemnly,  and  in  due 
legal  form,  he  renounced  all  these  titles,  and  with  them  all  his  pro¬ 
perty  and  territorial  rights.  Even  his  secular  dress  was  laid  aside, 
and  his  head  was  prepared  by  the  tonsure  for  the  Episcopal  touch, 
emblematic  of  the  most  awful  mystery.  The  astonished  specta¬ 
tors  collected  and  preserved  the  holy  relics.  And  now  bent  in 
lowly  prostration  before  the  altar  at  Ognato,  the  Father  Francis 
had  no  further  sacrifice  to  offer  there,  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart 
emptied  of  all  the  interests  and  of  all  the  affections  of  the  world. 
Long  and  silent  was  his  prayer,  but  it  was  now  unattended  with 
any  trace  of  disorder.  The  tears  he  shed  were  such  as  might 
have  bedewed  the  cheek  of  the  First  Man  before  he  had  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  sin.  He  rose  from  bis  knees,  bade  a  last  fare¬ 
well  to  his  attendants ;  and  Father  Francis  was  left  alone  with 
his  Creator. 

It  was  a  solitude  not  long  to  be  maintained.  The  fame  of  his 
devotion  filled  the  Peninsula.  All  who  needed  spiritual  counsel, 
and  who  wished  to  indulge  an  idle  curiosity,  resorted  to  his  cell. 
Kings  sought  his  advice,  wondering  congregations  hung  on  his 
lips,  and  two  at  least  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  imitated  his  ex¬ 
ample.  His  spiritual  triumphs  were  daily  more  and  more  splen- 
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did ;  and,  if  he  might  escape  the  still  threatened  promotion  into 
the  college  of  Cardinals,  might  be  as  enduring  as  his  life.  The 
authority  of  Ignatius,  not  unaided  by  some  equivocal  exercise  of 
bis  ingenuity,  at  length  placed  Father  Francis  beyond  the  reach 
of  this  last  danger.  They  both  went  down  to  the  grave  without 
witnessing  the  debasement  of  their  order  by  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity. 

But  there  was  yet  one  tie  to  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this 
world,  which  could  not  be  entirely  broken.  During  his  vice¬ 
regal  administration,  Father  Francis  had  on  one  occasion  traversed 
the  halls  of  the  Castle  of  Barcelona  in  deep  and  secret  confer¬ 
ence  with  his  imperial  cousin.  Each  at  that  interview  imparted 
to  the  other  his  design  of  devoting  to  religious  retirement  the 
interval  which  should  intervene  between  the  business  and  the 
close  of  life.  At  every  season  of  disappointment  Charles  reverted 
to  this  purpose,  and  abandoned  or  postponed  it  with  each  return 
of  success.  But  now,  broken  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  had 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  monastery  in  Estremadura,  and  summon¬ 
ed  the  former  viceroy  of  Catalonia  to  the  presence  of  his  early 
friend  and  patron.  Falling  on  bis  knees,  as  in  times  of  yore. 
Father  Francis  offered  to  impress  the  kiss  of  homage  on  the  hand 
which  had  so  lately  borne  the  sceptre  of  half  the  civilized  world. 
But  Charles  embraced  his  cousin,  and  compelled  him  to  sit,  and 
to  sit  covered,  by  his  side.  Long  and  frequent  were  their  con¬ 
versations;  but  the  record  of  them  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  has  but  little  semblance  of  au¬ 
thenticity.  Charles  assails,  and  Borgia  defends  the  new  institute, 
and  the  imperial  disputant  of  course  yields  to  the  combined  force 
of  eloquence  and  truth.  It  seems  less  improbable  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Memoirs  of  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  to  be  written  by 
himself,  was  one  subject  of  serious  debate  at  these  interviews, 
and  that  the  good  father  dissuaded  it.  If  the  tale  be  true,  he 
has  certainly  one  claim  the  less  to  the  gratitude  of  later  times. 
What  seems  certain  is,  that  he  undertook  and  executed  some 
secret  mission  from  Charles  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  that  he 
acted  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  in  praise  of  the  deceased  emperor  before  the  Spanish 
court  at  Valladolid. 

From  this  point,  the  life  of  Borgia  merges  in  the  general  his¬ 
tory  of  the  order  to  which  he  had  attached  himself.  It  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  history  full  of  the  miracles  of  self-denial,  and  of  miracles 
in  the  more  accurate  acceptation  of  the  word.  To  advance  the 
cause  of  education,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  bis  own  society 
the  control  of  that  mighty  engine,  was  the  labour  which  Father 
Francis  as  their  General  chiefly  proposed  to  himself.  His  sue- 
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cess  was  complete,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  establishment,  in 
almost  every  state  of  Europe,  of  colleges  formed  on  the  model 
of  that  which  he  had  himself  formed  in  the  town  of  Gandia. 

Borgia  is  celebrated  by  his  admirers  as  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  conquerors  of  the  appetites  and  passions  of  our  common  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  the  praise,  such  as  it  is,  may  well  be  conceded  to  him. 
No  other  saint  in  the  calendar  ever  abdicted  or  declined  so  great 
an  amount  of  worldly  grandeur  and  domestic  happiness.  No 
other  embraced  poverty  and  pain  in  forms  more  squalid,  or  more 
revolting  to  flesh  and  blood.  So  strange  and  shocking  are  the 
stories  of  his  flagellations,  of  the  diseases  contracted  by  them,  and 
of  the  sickening  practices  by  which  he  tormented  his  senses,  that 
even  to  read  them  is  of  itself  no  light  penance.  In  the  same 
spirit,  our  applause  is  demanded  for  feats  of  humility,  and  pro¬ 
digies  of  obedience,  and  raptures  of  devotion,  so  extravagant, 
that  his  biographers  might  seem  to  have  assumed  the  office  of 
penitential  executors  to  the  saint;  and  to  challenge  for  his  memory 
some  of  the  disgust  and  contempt  which  when  living  he  so  stu¬ 
diously  courted.  And  yet  Borgia  was  no  ordinary  man. 

He  had  great  talents  with  a  narrow  capacity.  Under  the 
control  of  minds  more  comprehensive  than  his  own,  he  could 
adopt  and  execute  their  wider  views  with  admirable  address  and 
vigour.  With  rare  powers  both  of  endurance  and  of  action,  he 
was  the  prey  of  a  constitutional  melancholy,  which  made  him  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  more  sanguine  spirit  of  his  guides  for  all  his  aims 
and  for  all  his  hopes ;  but  once  rescued  from  the  agony  of  select¬ 
ing  his  path,  he  moved  along  it  not  merely  with  firmness  but  with 
impetuosity.  All  his  impulses  came  from  without ;  but  when 
once  given  they  could  not  readily  be  arrested.  The  very  dejec¬ 
tion  and  self-distrust  of  his  nature  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
other  men  to  impressions  at  once  deep  and  abiding.  Thus  he 
was  a  saint  in  his  infancy  at  the  bidding  of  his  nurse — then  a 
cavalier  at  the  command  of  his  uncle — an  inamorato  because  the 
empress  desired  it — a  warrior  and  a  viceroy  because  such  was  the 
pleasure  of  Charles — a  devotee  from  seeing  a  corpse  in  a  state  of 
decomposition — a  founder  of  colleges  on  the  advice  of  Peter 
Faber — a  Jesuit  at  the  will  of  Ignatius — and  General  of  the  order 
because  his  colleagues  would  have  it  so.  Yet  each  of  these  cha¬ 
racters  when  once  assumed,  was  performed,  not  merely  with  con¬ 
stancy,  but  with  high  and  just  applause.  His  mind  was  like  a 
sycophant  plant,  feeble  when  alone,  but  of  admirable  vigour  and 
luxuriance  when  properly  sustained.  A  whole  creation  of  such 
men  would  have  been  unequal  to  the  work  of  Ignatius  Loyola ; 
but,  in  his  grasp,  one  such  man  could  perform  a  splendid  though 
but  a  secondary  service.  His  life  was  more  eloquent  than  all  the 
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homilies  of  Chrysostom.  Descending  from  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  heights  of  human  prosperity,  he  exhibited  every  where,  and 
in  an  aspect  the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  to  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  the  awful  power  of  the  principles  by  which  he  was  im¬ 
pelled.  Had  he  lived  in  the  times  and  in  the  society  of  his 
infamous  kinsmen,  Borgia  would  not  improbably  have  shared 
their  disastrous  renown.  But  his  dependent  nature,  moulded  by 
a  far  different  influence,  rendered  him  a  canonized  saint ;  an  hon¬ 
ourable,  just,  and  virtuous  man  ;  one  of  the  most  eminent  minis¬ 
ters  of  a  polity  as  benevolent  in  intention  as  it  was  gigantic  in 
design;  and  the  founder  of  a  system  of  education  pregnant  with 
results  of  almost  matchless  importance.  His  miracles  may  be 
not  disadvantageously  compared  with  those  of  the  Baron  Mon-  ^ 
cbausen  ;  but  it  would  be  less  easy  to  And  a  meet  comparison  for 
his  genuine  virtues.  They  triumph  over  all  the  silly  legends  and 
all  the  real  follies  w'hich  obscure  his  character.  His  whole  mature 
life  was  but  one  protracted  martyrdom,  for  the  advancement  of 
what  he  esteemed  the  perfection  of  his  own  nature,  and  the  highest 
interests  of  his  fellow-men.  Though  he  maintained  an  inti¬ 
mate  personal  intercourse  with  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  and 
enjoyed  their  highest  favour,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  was  entrusted  with  their  atrocious  secret.  Even  in  the  land 
of  the  Inquisition  he  had  firmly  refused  to  lend  the  influence  of 
his  name  to  that  sanguinary  tribunal ;  for  there  was  nothing  mo¬ 
rose  in  his  fanaticism,  nor  mean  in  his  subservience.  Such  a 
man  as  Francis  Borgia  could  hardly  become  a  persecutor.  His 
own  church  raised  altars  to  his  name.  Other  churches  have 
neglected  or  despised  it.  In  that  all-wise  and  all-compassionate 
judgment,  which  is  uninvaded  by  our  narrow  prejudices  and  by 
our  unhallowed  feelings,  his  fervent  love  of  God  and  of  man  was 
doubtless  permitted  to  cover  the  multitude  of  his  theoretical 
errors  and  real  extravagances.  Human  justice  is  severe,  not 
merely  because  man  is  censorious,  but  because  he  reasonably  dis¬ 
trusts  himself,  and  fears  lest  his  weakness  should  confound  the 
distinctions  of  good  and  evil.  Divine  justice  is  lenient,  because 
there  alone  love  can  flow  in  all  its  unfathomable  depths  and 
boundless  expansion — impeded  by  no  dread  of  error,  and  diverted 
by  no  misplaced  sympathies. 

To  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  Xavier, 
the  great  leader  in  their  missionary  enterprizes ;  to  Laynez,  the 
author  of  their  peculiar  system  of  theology  ;  and  to  Borgia,  the 
architect  of  their  system  of  education,  two  names  are  to  be  added 
to  complete  the  roll  of  the  great  men  from  whose  hands  their 
Institute  received  the  form  it  retains  to  the  present  hour.  These 
are  Bellarmine,  from  whom  they  learned  the  arts  and  resources  of 
controversy ;  and  Acquaviva,  the  fifth  in  number,  but  in  effect 
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the  fourth  of  their  Generals — who  may  be  described  as  the  Numa 
Pompilius  of  the  order.  There  is  in  the  early  life  of  Bellarmine 
a  kind  of  pastoral  beauty,  and  even  in  his  later  days  a  grace, 
and  a  simplicity  so  winning,  that  it  costs  some  effort  to  leave 
such  a  theme  unattempted.  The  character  of  Acquaviva,  one 
of  the  most  memorable  rulers  and  lawgivers  of  his  age,  it  would 
be  a  still  greater  effort  to  attempt. 

‘  Henceforth  let  no  man  say,’  (to  mount  on  the  stilts  of  dear 
old  Samuel  Johnson,)  ‘  come,  I  will  write  a  disquisition  on  the 
‘  history,  the  doctrines,  and  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits — at  least 
*  let  no  man  say  so  who  has  not  subdued  the  lust  of  story>telling.* 
Filled  to  their  utmost  limits,  lie  before  us  the  sheets  so  recently 
destined  to  that  ambitious  enterprize.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as 
well  thus  to  have  yielded  to  the  allurement  wnich  has  marred 
the  original  design.  If  in  later  days  the  disciples  of  Ignatius, 
obeying  the  laws  of  all  human  institutions,  have  exhibited  the 
sure  though  slow  development  of  the  seeds  of  error  and  of  crime, 
sown  by  the  authors  of  their  polity,  it  prust  at  least  be  admitted 
that  they  were  men  of  no  common  mould.  It  is  something  to 
know  that  an  impulse,  which  after  three  centuries  is  still  unspent, 
proceeded  from  hands  of  gigantic  power,  and  that  their  power 
was  moral  as  much  as  intellectual,  or  much  more  so.  In  our 
own  times  much  indignation  and  much  alarm  are  thrown  away 
on  innovators  of  a  very  different  stamp.  From  the  ascetics  of 
the  common  room,  from  men  whose  courage  rises  high  enough 
only  to  hint  at  their  unpopular  opinions,  and  whose  belligerent 
passions  soar  at  nothing  more  daring  than  to  worry  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  professor,  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  fear  any  great  move¬ 
ment  on  the  theatre  of  human  affairs.  When  we  see  these  dainty 
gentlemen  in  rags,  and  hear  of  them  from  the  snows  of  the 
Himmalaya,  we  may  begin  to  tremble.  The  slave  of  his  own 
appetites,  in  bondage  to  conventional  laws,  his  spirit  emasculated 
by  the  indulgences,  or  corroded  by  the  cares  of  life,  hardly  daring 
to  act,  to  speak,  or  to  think  for  himself,  man — gregarious  and 
idolatrous  man — worships  the  w6rld  in  which  he  lives,  adopts  its 
maxims,  and  treads  its  beaten  paths.  To  rouse  him  from  his  le¬ 
thargy,  and  to  give  a  new  current  to  his  thoughts,  heroes  appear 
from  time  to  time  on  the  verge  of  his  horizon,  and  hero-worship, 
Pag^n  or  Christian,  withdraws  him  for  a  while  from  still  baser 
idolatry.  To  contemplate  the  motives  and  the  career  of  such 
men,  may  teach  much  which  well  deserves  the  knowing ;  but 
nothing  more  clearly  than  this — that  no  one  can  have  shrines 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  distant  generations, 
unless  his  own  heart  w^as  an  altar  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
fervent  devotion,  and  magnanimous  self-denial,  were  offered  to  the 
only  true  object  of  human  worship. 
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Art.  II — 1.  Proces  de  Madame  Lajarge,  {Vol  et  Empoisonment^) 
complete  et  detaiUis.  Deuxiime  edition.  Annales  CriminelleSf 
au  Bureau  Rue  d'Enghien.  Paris  :  1840. 

2.  Proces  de  Madame  Lafarge^  etc.  Deuxieme  edition.  Pag- 
nerre,  Editeur.  Paris  :  1840.* 

3.  Memoires  de  Marie  Cappelle,  Veuve  Lafarge.  Edits  par 
eUe-mime.  2  Tom.  8vo.  Londres:  1841. 

rpHE  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper  form  together  a 
mournful  and  startling  history.  They  have  indeed  been 
bnt  too  generally  perused  in  the  careless  spirit  with  which  a 
novel  is  glanced  at  and  forgotten ;  because  tney  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  merely  the  story  of  one  of  the  common  horrors 
of  the  day,  sent  forth  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste  for  excite¬ 
ment — to  occupy  for  its  hour  the  columns  of  a  Newspaper — 
to  be  hurried  over,  superseded  by  some  more  terrible  catas¬ 
trophe,  and  then  forgotten  for  ever.  To  one,  however,  who 
will  more  carefully  scan  the  events  of  this  singular  drama,  there 
is  offered  much  that  should  be  the  subject  of  very  earnest  and 
anxious  enquiry — problems,  indeed,  upon  the  solution  of  which 
depend  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  society.  The  more 
narrowly  we  investigate  each  fearful  step  in  this  appalling  pro¬ 
ceeding,  the  more  profound  will  be  our  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  finding  that,  among  a  people  who  must  be  considered  to  rank 
among  the  most  civilized  of  nations — in  an  age,  too,  boasting 
loudly  of  its  many  and  vast  improvements  in  science  and  in  art 
— almost  every  judicial  safeguard  which  experience  and  fore¬ 
thought  have  discovered  and  suggested,  for  the  protection  as 
well  of  the  accused  as  of  the  society  which  arraigns  him,  has  been 
overthrown  and  trampled  down ;  the  dictates  of  humanity,  of 
common  justice,  violated  ;  and  a  court  of  justice,  assembled  to 
decide  upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow-creature — where  all 
ought  to  be  calm,  impassive,  dignified — mild  though  firm,  com¬ 
passionate  though  severe — converted  into  a  scene  of  rudeness 
and  violence,  of  passionate  invective,  of  cruel  and  unjust  vitupera¬ 
tion,  and  melodramatic  display. 

A  scene  so  remarkable  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  com- 


*  We  have  placed  these  two  accounts  of  the  Trial  of  Madame  Lafarge 
at  the  head  of  this  paper,  because  they  mutually  explain  and  correct  each 
other. 
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ment.  The  commity  of  nations  should  so  make  of  Europe 
one  family,  that  the  errors  fallen  into  at  Correze  should  be 
deemed  an  injustice  done  to  the  whole  European  community. 
The  imperfections  of  the  French  system  of  Judicature  should  be 
signalized  by  a  comparison  with  other  and  varying  systems ; 
and  thus  comparison  and  friendly  criticism  be  made  to  tend  to 
mutual  improvement. 

Our  language  respecting  this  celebrated  proceeding  will,  we 
fear,  sound  harshly  in  the  ears  of  our  neighbours.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  assured,  that  before  we  leave  the  painful  subject  before 
us,  the  justice  of  our  animadversions  will  appear  but  too  manifest. 
In  many  things  has  France  improved;  in  many  has  she  set  a 
bright  example  to  other  nations ;  but  the  judges  of  Calas  and 
La  Barre  have  unhappily  been  succeeded  by  functionaries  not  ‘ 
wholly  unlike  themselves;  and  her  system  of  judicature,  as  exhi¬ 
bited  on  this  occasion,  though  certainly  somewhat  less  barbarous 
than  the  atrocious  proceedings  signalized  by  Voltaire,  is  still  at 
variance  with  most  of  the  principles  which  reason  and  humanity 
would  employ  as  guides  in  judicial  procedure. 

A  comparison  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  French 
court  on  this  occasion,  with  that  which,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  would  have  taken  place  in  this  country,  will  enable  us, 
with  comparative  ease,  to  explain  to  an  English  reader  the 
grounds  of  our  unfavourable  opinion.  From  thus  putting,  side 
by  side,  the  different  steps  in  two  very  dissimilar  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  we  may  probably  be  able  to  discover  the  errors  of  both 
systems,  and  obtain  a  conception  of  that  which  an  enlightened 
people  ought  to  adopt.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are 
about  to  set  up  our  own  procedure  as  a  model,  or  that  we  intend 
to  assume  that  what  is  English  is  right.  The  comparison  we 
propose  is  intended  only  as  a  means  of  illustration  :  nothing  can 
well  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  two  systems  of  procedure  ;  the 
opposition  will  therefore,  at  every  step,  be  singular  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  may,  by  its  very  singularity,  suggest  the  true  principle 
which  ought  to  guide  us  in  every  step  of  the  process. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  present  attempt,  in  this  species  of 
comparative  anatomy,  we  would  premise  a  few  observations, 
upon  the  end  sought  to  be  obtained  by  Judicature  as  a  means. 

It  is  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  object  which 
should  be  in  view  in  all  judicial  enquiries  is  the  attainment  of 
truth.  But  this  general  statement  is  far  from  being  suffi¬ 
cient;  and  the  very  insufficient  conception  of  the  ends  of 
judicature  which  such  an  assertion  evinces,  has  led  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  cruel  and  pernicious  mistakes  exemplified  in 
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the  proceedings  now  under  our  consideration.  The  great  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  class  of  judicial  proceedings  here  contemplated,  is 
to  maintain  a  feeling  of  security  from  wrong,  in  the  society  to 
which  the  tribunal  belongs.  If  a  member  of  the  community  be 
wronged  in  his  person,  property,  or  reputation,  and  there  be 
impunity  for  the  wrongdoer,  then  do  the  rest  of  the  community 
tremble  lest  they  should  also  suffer  the  same  wrong  :  and,  if  this 
impunity  be  frequent,  society  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  as 
each  man  endeavours  to  defend  himself  since  he  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  society  for  security.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
certain  and  rapid  the  punishment  which  the  tribunals  inflict  upon 
wrongdoers,  the  more  complete  is  the  security  of  the  community 
— the  more  completely  have  the  ends  of  judicature  been  attained. 

But  before  we  punish,  must  we  not  learn,  first,  whether  a 
wrong  has  been  done  ? — next,  by  whom  it  has  been  done?  And 
when  the  tribunal  makes  this  enquiry,  should  not  the  attainment 
of  truth  be  the  sole  object  of  its  solicitude  and  consideration  ? 
Our  answer  is.  No.  If  the  attainment  of  truth  be  the  sole 
object  of  consideration,  we  must  seek  it,  no  matter  at  what  cost 
of  terror  and  insecurity  to  society  at  large  :  and  thus  the  tribunal, 
hy  its  enquiry,  may  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  community  than 
did  the  crime  it  seeks  to  punish.  Human  imperfection  renders 
the  administration  of  justice  of  necessity  a  system  of  averages. 
We  cannot  hope  for  perfect  certainty,  and  certainty  in  every 
case.  All  that  we  can  expect  is,  to  discover  the  necessary  facts 
in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  as  to  render  society  generally 
secure,  by  rendering  the  perpetration  of  crime  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  to  those  who  would  commit  it.  This  can  be  done,  and 
done  more  efficiently,  if  we  pursue  certain  predetermined  and 
specific  rules  of  enquiry,  than  if  we  were  to  give  the  tribunal,  on 
every  occasion,  perfect  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action.  The 
philosopher  sitting  quietly  in  his  closet,  may  imagine  that  every 
fact  that  has  the  slightest  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  ought 
to  be  known  and  w'eighed — and  that  the  more  completely  the 
facts  are  known,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  attaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  respecting  the  particular  enquiry  instituted. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to  get  at  all  these 
facts,  it  may  be  necessary  to  invade  the  peace  and  security  of 
others ;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  comparatively 
insignificant  facts  serves  often  rather  to  confuse  than  enlighten  ; 
and  that  the  wider  is  the  field  of  enquiry,  the  greater  is  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  mistake,  from  emotions  created  by  irrelevant  evidence, 
from  passion,  from  prejudice. 

In  every  judicial  enquiry,  then,  we  may  say,  indeed,  that  the 
object  sought  to  be  obtained  is  the  truth ;  but  that  truth  itself 
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must  be  sought  according  to  certain  fixed  and  pre-established 
modes  of  enquiry — modes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  as  safeguards  for  the  security  of  society  generally; 
and  that  the  very  form  of  the  enquiry  is  of  vital  importance  as 
respects  this  security. 

Let  us  now  endeavour,  by  examination,  to  discover  whether 
this  salutary  precaution  was  duly  considered  in  the  remarkable 
instance  before  us. 

In  the  following  narrative,  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  can,  present 
the  facts  to  the  reader,  in  the  order,  form,  and  manner,  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  the  tribunal.  This  mode  is  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  being  better  able  to  show  what  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  submitted  to  the  French 
jury,  could,  by  the  English  mode  of  procedure,  have  been  brought 
forward  in  evidence :  we  may  thus  perhaps  discover  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner,  the  forms  of  either  nation  err — the 
one  by  admitting  much  that  is  unnecessary,  the  other  by 
excluding  something  that  is  needed  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1840,  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  died 
at  Giandier,  in  the  department  of  La  Correze  in  France.  A 
few  days  after,  the  widow  of  Lafarge  was  arrested  upon  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  him. 

When  the  house  of  the  deceased  was  searched  by  the  officers 
of  justice,  certain  diamonds  were  found,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  been  stolen  by  the  widow  before  her  marriage,  from 
Madame  la  Viscomtesse  de  Leautaud.  Hereupon  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  larceny,  or  stealing — {le  dilit  de  vol.) 

By  the  Jaw  of  France,  murder  is  classed  as  a  crime,  larceny  as 
a  driit.  The  crime  is  tried  by  the  assize  court  of  the  department 
— the  delit  by  the  Tribufial  de  jyolice  correctionnelle. 

The  charge  of  larceny  was  the  first  brought  to  trial.  The 
trial  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July  1840.  We  may  here,  in 
passing,  remark  upon  the  delay  that  had  taken  place.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  arrested  towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  upon  a 
charge  of  murder.  The  second  charge  was  soon  after  preferred, 
and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  tried  till  the  9th  of  July. 
In  the  proceedings  before  us,  no  application  for  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  made.  The  delay 
which  occurred,  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  proceeding. 

This  delay  in  the  case  of  a  common  larceny  could  not  well 
have  occurred  in  England.  But  a  person  charged  with  a  murder 
committed  out  of  London  in  the  autumn,  cannot  be  tried  before 
the  end  of  February  in  the  following  spring.  Such  delay  is  a 
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gross  violation  of  justice,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Before  the  charge  of  stealing  was  gone  into,  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  moved  to  defer  the  trial ;  first,  upon  the  ground 
that  there  being  two  charges,  one  of  having  committed  a  crime, 
the  other  of  having  committed  a  dilit,  the  charge  of  the  crime 
should  be  tried  first.  The  second  reason  given  for  delay  was, 
that  Madame  Lafarge  had  not  had  time  sufficient  for  her  de¬ 
fence. 

The  court,  however,  refused  the  delay  asked — whereupon  an 
appeal  was  entered  against  this  judgment,  and  delay  again  de¬ 
manded  because  of  this  appeal.  The  court  again  refused  to  de¬ 
lay  the  trial,  and  proceeded  to  investigate  the  charge.  Madame 
Lafarge  thereupon  retired — the  proceedings  went  on  in  her 
absence,  and  she  was  found  guilty  of  the  theft ; — the  trial  being 
by  a  judge  unassisted  by  a  jury. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  gave  judgment  afterwards — 1,  That 
the  demand  for  delay  was  properly  refused.  2.  But  that  an  ap¬ 
peal  from  that  judgment  having  l)een  entered,  the  court  below 
was  not  justified  in  proceeding  further  until  that  appeal  was  de¬ 
cided — and  therefore  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  court 
below  were  quashed  as  irregular.* 

On  the  3d  of  September,  and  before  a  rehearing  of  the  trial 
for  stealing,  the  court  of  Assize  of  La  Correze  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  A  preliminary 
enquiry  had  already,  according  to  due  process  of  law,  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  July,  before  la  clwmbre  des  misef  en  accusation,  and  by 
the  arret  of  this  court  the  prisoner  was  sent  for  trial  before  the 
court  of  Assize. 

The  arret  gave  a  long  enumeration  of  facts  as  reasons  for  its 
decision,  which  decision  was  in  these  words  : — 

‘  Attendu  que  de  ces  fails  r^sultent  des  charges  suffisentes  pour  pro- 
noncer  la  mise  en  accusation  : — Declare  qu’il  y  a  lieu  a  accusation 
centre  Marie  Fortun6e  Capelle,  veuve  Lafarge,  pour  avoir  dans  les 
mois  de  Decembre  1839,  et  de  Janvier  1840,  attent6  a  la  vie  de  Charles 


*  One  of  the  most  faulty  portions  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  on  criminal 
charges.  In  fact,  no  appeal  lies  from  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  except  on  the  ground  of  error  patent  on  the  face  of 
the  indictment — and  as,  under  the  present  system,  the  greater  portion  of 
all  the  criminals  in  the  country  are  tried  by  unlearned  justices  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  constant  and  nagrant  violations  of  law  and  justice  are 
the  necessary  result. 
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Joseph  Pouch  Lafarge,  son  inari,  par  Teft'et  de  substances  susceptibles  de 
donner  la  mort,  et  qui  I’ont  eifectivement  occasione,  crime  prevu  et 
puni  par  les  articles  301,  302,  du  code  penal. 

*  La  renvoie,  en  consequence,  devant  la  cour  d'assises  du  department 
de  la  Correze,  aeant  a  Tulle,  pour  y  etre  jugee  scion  la  loi. 

*  Maintient  I'ordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decernee  par  la  chambre  de 
conseil.*  • 

Upon  this  charjfc,  on  the  3d  of  September,  the  prisoner  was 
broujrht  to  trial.  The  jury  being  chosen  by  lot,  and  declared 
legally  constituted  by  the  presiding  judge,  the  prisoner  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  judge ; — t 

‘  Accusee,  levez-vous. 

‘  D.  Votre  nom  ?  R.  Marie  Cappelle,  femme  Lafarge. 

‘  D.  Quel  est  votre  age?  R.  Vingt-quatre  ans. 

‘  D.  Votre  profession  ?  R.  ,Ie  n’ai  pas  de  profession. 

‘  D.  Quel  est  votre  domicile  ?  R.  Au  Glandier.’ 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  prisoner  warned  by  the 
judge  to  be  attentive.  The  ‘  acte  £  accusation*  answering  to  the 
English  indictment,  was  then  read. 

For  the  purposes  of  justice,  all  that  this  acte  d^accusation  need 
contain,  is  a  clear  specific  description  of  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner — so  that  the  prisoner  may  know  distinctly  from  what  he 
has  to  clear  himself — and  the  court  and  jury  may  know  what 


*  The  regular  steps  in  this  procedure  appear  to  be — 

1.  An  ordonnance  de  prise  de  corps  decernee  par  la  chambre  de  con- 
sell.  This  is  similar  to  our  warrant  of  commitment  by  the  committing 
magistrate. 

2.  An  arret  by  the  chambre  des  mises  en  accusation.  This  is  simiLir 
in  some  things  to  the  finding  of  a  true  bill  by  our  grand  jury — that  is, 
the  purpose  of  the  enquiry  seems  the  same,  though  the  mode  be  different. 

3.  After  the  arret  of  the  chambre  des  mises  en  accusation,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  examined,  (on  this  examination  we  shall  hereafter  remark ;) 
and  upon  this  examination  and  those  of  the  several  witnesses,  the  pro- 
curcur-g^neral  frames  his  acte  cPaecusation,  which  is  apparently  intended 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  our  indictment.  There  appears  in  both  systems 
much  unnecessary  complication. 

j"  The  jury  consists  of  twelve  jurymen,  and  two  supplementary  jury¬ 
men  ;  the  prosecution  and  the  prisoner  had  an  equal  number  of  chal¬ 
lenges,  viz.  eight  each.  The  number  of  challenges  seems  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  number  of  jurymen  present — in  the  present  case  thirty 
were  present ;  and,  as  fourteen  was  the  number  required  for  the  full  jury, 
the  number  of  challenges  permitted  became  necessarily  sixteen,  eight 
to  each  party.  This  would  appear  an  objectionable  mode,  as  open  to 
fraud  and  influence. 
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they  have  to  try.  By  the  law  of  England,  moreover,  in  cases  of 
felony,*  only  one  offence  can  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment 
— that  is,  two  charges  cannot  be  tried  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and  in  a  grave,  nay  often  capital  charge,  it  is  a  wise  and 
merciful  precaution.  The  mind  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be 
distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  charges — nor  the  minds  of  the 
jury  unfairly  biassed  by  the  mention  of  many  supposed  offences. 
Recollecting,  then,  the  purpose  for  which  this  acte  d accusation  is 
employed,  an  examination  of  the  acte  itself  will  prove  not  wholly 
uninstructive.  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible,  from  its  length, 
to  insert  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  document.  It  is  not 
impossible  to  describe  it. 

The  acte  is  in  the  name  of  the  Procureur-^cncral,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  considered,  not  the  exposition  of  an  accusing  advocate 
— but  an  official  document  emanating  from  a  great  public  func¬ 
tionary.  The  document  first  declares  that  it  is  the  declaration 
of  the  Procureur-General,  and  thus  proceeds  : — 

<  Charles  Pouch  Lafarge  habitait  le  Glandier,  department  de  la  Corr^ze 
— il  7  exploitait  des  forges,  et  possedait  une  fortune  immobiliere  con¬ 
siderable;  sa  famille  etait  honnete;  son  p^re,  mort  depuis  plusieurs  annees, 
avail  rempli  longtemps  les  functions  de  juge  de  paix  du  canton  du  \'i- 
geois.  Dou4  de  qualites  attaebantes,  susceptible  de  sentimens  tendres 
et  genereux,  il  etait  aime  de  ceux  qui  I’entouraient.’  t 

In  the  same  strain  of  sentimentality,  this  extraordinary 
judicial  document  proceeds  to  detail  every  fact  which  the  ac¬ 
cuser  thinks  of  importance.  All  these  statements,  garnished 
with  the  most  outrageous  vituperation,  are  set  forth  without  the 
safeguard  of  an  oath,  without  the  check  of  cross-examination. 
Every  insinuation  that  the  most  artful  rhetoric  can  supply,  is 
without  hesitation  adopted — motives  and  intentions  are  without 


*  There  are  some  cases  in  which,  by  statute,  it  is  permitted  to  charge 
more  than  two  felonies — viz.  in  embezzlement,  three  instances  may  be 
laid,  if  committed  within  six  months— and  also  in  an  indictment  for 
coining  a  double  charge  is  allowed. 

t  The  procureur-general  published  two  editions  of  this  precious  piece 
of  rhetoric.  The  second  thus  varies  the  sentiments  :  ‘  Marie  une  pre¬ 
miere  fois,  il  avail  eu  le  douleur  de  perdre  sa  femme.  Bon,  genereux, 
cheri  de  ceux  qui  I’environnaient,  susceptible  lui-meme  de  sentimens 
exalt^s,  il  sentait  le  besoin  de  s’environner  de  nouvelles  et  de  plus  douces 
affections.  11  desirait,  aussi,  trouver  dans  le  dot  d’une  seconde  epouse, 
les  moyens  de  donner  a  son  Industrie  plus  de  developpement  et  acti. 
vite.’  Love  and  money  are  here  closely  conjoined.  The  exalted  affec¬ 
tions,  and  the  desire  of  a  marriage-portion,  are  placed  in  no  very  seemly 
juxtaposition. 
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any  compunction  boldly  imputed — characters  are  described — and 
throughout,  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  is  assumed  as  a  thing  not 
capable  of  being  disputed.  In  short,  this  grave  Judicial  docu¬ 
ment  is  a  written  pleading  against  the  prisoner.  Having  imme¬ 
diately  to  remark  upon  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  Avocat- 
General  upon  this  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  ob¬ 
servation  upon  this  document,  viewed  in  the  character  of  a  writ¬ 
ten  pleading.  No  Barrister  conducting  a  prosecution  for  murder 
in  England,  would  dare  to  make  such  a  statement  viva  voce — and 
write  it  he  could  not.  The  moment  that  he  does  more  than  give 
a  naked  simple  statement  of  the  facts,  calmly  weighing  their 
value  as  evidence,  thtft  moment  he  is  considered  to  transgress 
the  line  of  his  duty,  and  the  Judge  would  infallibly  interrupt 
him.  But  in  this  proceeding,  we  find  a  document  on  which 
the  whole  after  prosecution  rests — assuming  the  character  of 
furious  advocacy — asserting,  without  compunction,  relevant  and 
irrelevant  facts,  and  taking  the  most  unfair  advantages  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner — prejudging  her  case  without  a  shadow  of 
proof — distorting,  by  pretending  to  relate,  her  previous  history — 
and  thus  making  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence  to  turn, 
not  upon  the  evidence  adduced  respecting  the  deed,  for  the  sup¬ 
posed  perpetration  of  which  she  was  now  to  be  tried,  but  upon 
the  notion  which  the  jury  might  form  as  to  her  former  life  and 
character.  Doing  thus,  in  the  grave  character  of  a  public  officer, 
what  no  private  English  Advocate  with  a  spark  of  right  feeling 
would  deign  to  attempt,  and  what,  if  any  Counsel  could  be  found 
degraded  enough  to  essay,  no  English  Judge  would  permit  him 
to  accomplish. 

The  indictment  in  this  country  is,  by  the  present  practice,  strip¬ 
ped  of  much  that  formerly  rendered  it  ridiculous.  It  still,  how¬ 
ever,  retains  some  things  not  needed  for  the  purposes  of  justice, 
and  is  construed  with  such  technical  strictness,  that  due  punish¬ 
ment  is  at  times  evaded,  and  justice  mocked  at.  This  strictness 
is  nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  advantageous.  Particular  and 
striking,  but  rare,  instances  may  indeed  be  cited  of  impunity  ob¬ 
tained,  through  its  influence,  for  the  evil-doer.  The  precision, 
however,  which  is  thereby  rendered  necessary,  is  a  great  safe¬ 
guard  for  the  innocent  accused ;  nothing  extraneous  is  set  forth — 
nothing  is  imported  into  the  cause  which  can  excite  or  mislead 
the  jury,  or  confuse  or  terrify  the  accused.  The  very  technica¬ 
lity  of  the  form  and  language  of  the  indictment  robs  it  of  all 
appearance  of  passion,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  employing 
any  unfair  rhetorical  artifice.  Thus  making  it  present  a  striking 
contrast,  indeed,  to  that  extravagant  pleading  which  we  are 
now  considering. 
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After  stating  the  desire  that  M.  Lafarge  felt  for  a  new  and 
tender  affection,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  which  guided  him  in 
his  search  of  an  object  of  future  love,  the  acte  sets  forth  the  mode 
which  he  adopted  to  gain  the  desired  object ;  and  the  system 
which  it  discloses  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  and  painful 
incidents  of  this  sad  drama. 

M.  Lafarge  applied  at  Paris  to  a  marriage-broker  {agent  ma~ 
trimoniale)  In  the  month  of  August  1839;  and  from  this  man 
came  the  proposal  that  he  should  marry  Marie  Cappelle.  This 
unfortunate  young  woman  was  an  orphan  ;  her  father  had  been 
an  officer  in  the  imperial  guard,  and  had  died,  leaving  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  who  married  again.  She  some 
time  after  died  also,  and  her  children  by  M.  Cappelle  were 
left  in  charge  of  her  relations.  Among  them  was  an  aunt, 
who  had  married  a  person  of  the  name  of  De  Martens  ;  and  this 
M.  de  Martens,  though  moving  in  a  sphere  of  life  that  might  be 
almost  called  distinguished,  was  evidently  the  person  who, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  marriage-broker,  managed  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  niece  with  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  and 
whose  face  he  had  never  seen  three  days  before  he  determined  to 
entrust  to  him  for  life  the  orphan  child  then  under  his  charge. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  circumstance  is  passed  by  with  indif¬ 
ference  by  all  persons  at  the  trial,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
learn,  appear  to  have  excited  remark  or  astonishment  in  the  minds 
of  the  Journalists  of  France.  Are  we,  then,  to  assume  that  this 
agent  malrimoniale  is  commonly  employed  in  France  by  persons 
of  respectability  and  honour  ?— that  marriage,  still  a  matter  of 
convenances  is  managed  after  a  new  fashion,  in  consequence  of  the 
changed  habits  of  her  people — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  time 
having  invaded  and  subdued  the  province  even  of  love  and  af¬ 
fection  ?  The  unfortunate  Madame  Lafarge  herself  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  her  marriage, 
but  makes  no  mention  of  the  agent.  As  her  ‘  Memoirs’  have  been 
written  since  her  trial,  she  could  not  fail  to  know  the  mode  in 
which  her  marriage  was  really  contracted.  Her  silence,  then,  is 
not  among  the  least  significant  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  strange  and  disgraceful  transaction.  She  avows  that 
she  married  not  from  affection,  but  necessity — a  necessity  which 
her  forlorn  situation  imposed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  The  acte  d'accusation  thus  briefly 
tells  the  story  of  the  marriage : — ‘  This  idea  of  a  second  mar- 
*  riage  led  him  (M.  Lafarge)  to  Paris  in  the  month  of  August 
1839.  There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way ;  but  he  was  soon 
‘  introduced  to  a  M.  Foy,  (a  matrimonial  agent,)  and  this  man 
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‘  proposed  to  him  to  marry  Marie  Cappelle.  Some  enquiries 

*  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  by  her  friends,  respect- 

*  ing  the  situation  of  Lafarge,  and  a  few  days  had  hardly 
‘  elapsed  before  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  The  following 
‘  night  the  new-married  pair  left  Paris  for  Glandier,  where  they 

*  arrived  on  the  15th  of  August  1839.’  The  acte  then  enters 
into  a  minute  history  of  the  life  of  Lafarge  and  his  wife  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  show,  that  there  were 
feelings  in  her  mind  which  would  induce  her  to  commit  the 
horrible  crime  with  which  she  was  charged.  The  manner  of 
stating  these  facts  is  studiously  adapted  to  the  end  of  exciting 
prejudice  and  passion  against  the  accused. 

The  history  of  this  period,  as  given  by  Madame  Lafarge  her¬ 
self,  is  extraordinary,  and  in  some  parts  improbable.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  composed  her  ‘Memoirs,’ (for  we  believe  them  not  to  have 
been  written  by  herself,  but  to  have  been  concocted  for  her,  and 
from  her  information,  by  professional  artists,)  being  desirous  of 
exciting  compassion  for  her  unhappy  condition,  have  described 
very  minutely  the  brutal  conduct  of  Lafarge  during  his  journey 
to  Glandier ;  and  extraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  press  upon 
the  reader’s  belief  the  f  ict,  that  Madame  Lafarge,  spite  of  the 
pressing  instances  of  her  husband,  resisted  successfully  all  his 
entreaties,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  nun  with  the  name  of  a 
wife.  For  what  purpose  this  statement  is  made,  and  made 
with  such  repetition  and  pertinacity,  we  pretend  not  to  say. 
The  octe  of  accusation,  indeed,  points  to  the  same  thing ;  but 
the  object  of  the  Procureur- General  is  plain  enough.  He 
wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  an  unconquerable  disgust  had 
taken  possession  of  the  young  wife’s  mind,  and  from  this  disgust 
he  infers  the  probability  of  her  being  the  murderer.  ‘  Charles 
‘  Lafarge  etait  dans  la  joie,  et  se  promettait  le  plus  heureux  avenir ; 

‘  mais  ses  illusions  durerent  bien  peu.  Le  jour  meme  de  son 
*  arrivee  au  Glandier  eclata  une  scene  aussi  imprevue  qu’affli- 
‘  geante.  Marie  Cappelle  s’enferma  dans  sa  chambre,  et  la 
‘  elle  ecrivit  a  son  mari  la  lettre  la  plus  etriinge,  ou  le  devergondage 
‘  de  la  pensee  ne  le  cede  qu’au  cynisme  des  expressions  par 
‘  lesquelles,  se  fletrissant  elle-inenie,  elle  rcvele  a  son  epoux 
‘  toutes  les  mauvaises  passions  dont  elle  est  agitee.’ 

After  preparing  the  minds  of  the  jury  by  this  description,  the 
acte  goes  on  to  explain  the  plan  which  the  accused  was  supposed 
to  have  formed  and  adopted.  The  object  she  proposed  to  herself 
is  broadly  stated  to  be,  to  get  rid  of  her  husband.  The  reasons 
for  her  desiring  to  do  so  wore,  that  she  disliked  his  person  ;  that 
she  deemed  herself  imposed  upon  by  his  false  descriptions  of  his 
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property,  of  bis  house,  and  of  the  position  in  which  he  could 
place  his  wife  ;  and  lastly,  by  a  desire  to  possess  herself  of  his 
property. 

In  order  to  obtain  possession  of  his  property,  and  get  rid 
of  him,  it  is  said  that  she  determined  to  persuade  her  husband 
to  make  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  she  is  charged 
with  pretending  to  make  her  own  in  favour  of  her  husband  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  husband,  cajoled  by  her  apparent  fondness,  did 
in  reality  make,  and  deliver  her  a  will,  by  which  he  left  her  all 
his  property  should  she  survive  him.  ‘  Des  ce  moment,  Marie 
‘  Cappelle  arreta  sa  pensee  de  recouvrer  son  independence  par 
*  la  mort  de  son  mari,  dont  elle  recueillerait  la  succession.'’ 

In  the  same  manner  the  whole  history  of  the  supposed  murder 
is  set  forth ;  and  after  the  reading  of  the  acte  was  finished  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,  M.  Decoux,  avocat-gen^ral,  stated  the 
case  to  the  jury. 

M.  Decoux  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
bar,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that  he  has  done  nothing  which 
the  manners  and  the  morality  of  that  body  condemn.  Our  re¬ 
marks,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  directed  against  the 
individual  advocate,  but  against  the  system  of  which,  for  the 
moment,  he  is  the  illustration.  As  directed  against  the  system, 
indeed,  which  sanctions  such  doings  as  were  then  witnessed,  our 
language  cannot  be  too  strong,  if  it  is  accurately  to  describe  our 
feelings  upon  this  occasion.  The  fact  that  a  prosecutor  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  is  a  public  officer,  and  as  such  can  have  no 
interest  in  obtaining  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner,  never  for  one 
instant  seemed  present  to  the  mind  of  the  A  vocat- General.  He 
brought  the  habits,  conduct,  and  state  of  feeling,  of  the  mere 
advocate  in  a  private  cause  into  a  great  public  proceeding.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  prosecutor  to  see  that  all  that  can  legally  and 
honestly  be  adduced  against  the  accused  should  be  fairly  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  jury.  It  is  his  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  every  just 
member  of  society,  that  the  accused  should  in  reality  turn  out  to 
be  innocent ;  but  that  if  he  be  really  guilty,  that  he  should  be 
legally  convicted.  But  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence,  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge  preferred  against  the  prisoner, 
cannot  depend  upon  the  feelings  of  compassion  or  commiseration 
towards  tlie  unfortunate  family  of  the  murdered  man;  for  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  jury,  if  their  minds  be  disturbed  by  extraneous  emo¬ 
tions  of  pity  or  anger,  may  be  the  result,  not  of  the  evidence,  but 
of  their  state  of  feeling.  Truth  and  justice  require  that  their 
verdict  should  result  wholly  from  the  evidence^  and  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  should  relate  solely  to  the  fact  charged.  Did  A  commit 
that  act  ?  The  fact  of  A’s  having  or  not  having  done  the  deed 
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cannot  depend  upon  the  emotions  which  the  jury  may  feel,  or 
upon  the  misery  which  resulted  from  the  act,  no  matter  who 
committed  it.  The  family  of  the  murdered  man  may  be  worthy, 
respectable,  now  forlorn  and  wretched  by  his  death ;  but  that 
misery  does  not  make  or  prove  A  the  murderer — why  then  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  jury  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Why  play  the 
actor  throughout  the  spectacle,  and  make  it  appear  that  you  are 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  fate  of  the  victim,  and  filled  with 
violent  indignation  against  the  supposed  murderer?  Why,  but 
to  confound  the  jury,  to  disturb  their  judgments,  and  to  win 
their  verdict  without  the  aid  of  evidence  ?  It  is  impossible  ade¬ 
quately  to  describe  the  conduct  of  the  Avocat- General  throughout 
toe  whole  of  the  trial,  without  following  him  step  by  step  in  his 
conduct  of  it.  This  we  cannot  do,  but  must  be  content  with  a 
general  description,  illustrated  by  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
passion  and  almost  fury  exhibited  by  him  during  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  decorous,  impressive  calm¬ 
ness  of  an  English  court,  these  violent  displays  appear  like  the 
poor  attempts  of  a  crackbrained  actor,  rather  than  the  serious 
pleading  of  a  grave  and  dignified  functionary. 

The  language  which  we  shall  immediately  quote,  will  appear, 
when  read  in  a  just  ard  humane  spirit,  in  the  highest  degree  un¬ 
seemly — nay,  absolutely  cruel.  If  the  Avocat-General  could  ad¬ 
duce  evidence  to  convict  the  accused  of  the  heinous  crime  laid  to 
her  charge,  vituperation  was  not  required ;  if  he  had  not  such 
evidence,  it  was  iniquitous  to  employ  it.  AJler  her  conviction 
the  Judge  might  address  the  prisoner  as  guilty  ;  before  her  con¬ 
viction  no  one  had  a  right  to  treat  her  as  any  thing  but  inno¬ 
cent.  ‘  I  fear,’  would  have  been  the  language  of  an  English  At¬ 
torney-General,  ‘  I  fear,  gentlemen,  the  evidence  I  shall  adduce 
‘  will  prove  but  too  clearly  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
‘  If,  however,  that  evidence  should  leave  upon  your  minds  any 
‘  reasonable  doubts  of  her  guilt,  you  will  be  required,  as  the 
‘  humanity  of  the  law  directs,  to  let  her  have  the  benefit  of  that 
‘  doubt ;  and  none  will  sympathize  with  you  more  than  I  shall,  in 
‘  the  grateful  duty  that  will  devolve  upon  you,  when  you  declare 
‘  her  innocent  of  that  dreadful  charge  which  it  has  been  my 
‘  painful  office  to  prefer.  But,  gentlemen,  if  there  be  no  such 
‘  doubt  upon  your  minds,  then,  however  painful  to  you  and  to 
‘  us  all,  your  duty  to  your  country  and  your  God  requires  that 
‘  you  should  pronounce  the  verdict  which  the  evidence  sanctions, 
‘  and  say,  with  an  approving  conscience,  though  with  a  sorrow- 
*  ing  heart,  that  she  is  guilty.’  This  is  the  dignified  and  com¬ 
passionate  language  of  an  honest,  firm,  and  upright  public  officer, 
in  the  performance  of  a  painful  but  necessary  duty.  Sedate, 
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grave,  considerate,  just,  he  hardly  steps  out  of  the  province  of 
the  impassive  judge  ;  employs  no  artifice,  descends  to  no  subter¬ 
fuge,  rouses  no  passion,  influences  no  prejudice — but  calmly  sub¬ 
mits  the  legal  evidence  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  and 
leaves  it  to  bear  with  its  own  intrinsic  weight  against  the  scale 
of  the  accused. 

The  Avocat-Gdneral,  however,  began  with  a  studied  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  affliction  of  the  sorrowing  family  of  Lafarge.  He 
described  the  mother  as  borne  down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
generous,  kind,  and  tender  son.  The  sister,  too,  is  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  make  part  of  this  scene  of  desolation  and  misery — and 
the  group  of  the  wretched  victims  is  studiously,  and  we  suppose, 
for  a  French  audience,  artfully  contrasted  with  the  cold,  mali¬ 
cious,  cruel  murderer.  A  gay  picture  of  expected  happiness  for 
Lafarge  is  carefully  and  elaborately  painted  ;  his  hopes  of  wealth, 
his  anticipations  of  connubial  bliss,  his  filial,  his  paternal  love, 
are  all  arranged  with  melodramatic  eflect,  to  contrast  with  the 
sudden  horrors  that  obscure  his  horizon  and  that  of  his  unfortu¬ 
nate  family.  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  exordium  of  this  ha¬ 
rangue  at  full  length,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  orator  throughout : — 

‘  En  prenant  la  parole  dans  cette  enceinte,  notre  esprit  est  livre  a 
une  vive  preoccupation,  notre  cteur  est  rempli  de  plus  douloureuses 
emotions.  Et  comment  en  serait-il  autrement  ? — comment  pourrions-nous, 
avec  un  coeur  tranquille,  arec  une  raison  froide,  venir  vous  presenter 
I’affligeant  tableau  de  ce  crime  ?  Comment  notre  cceur  pourrait-il  ne  pas 
saigner — ne  pas  se  dechirer,  a  I’aspect  de  toutes  les  infortunes  qui  sont 
entass4es  dans  cette  enceinte  ?  Ce  n’est  pas  seulement  I’horreur  du 
crime  que  nous  emeut ;  d’autres  emotions,  des  emotions  aussi  dolou* 
reuses,  plus  vives,  peut-£tre,  nous  assiegent.  En  effet,  il  n’a  pas  suffi  a 
cette  femme  de  precipiter  dans  la  tombe,  par  de  moyens  affreux,  Tbomme 
auquel  elle  venait  d’enchainer  sa  destinee,  cet  homme  qui,  vous  I’appren- 
drez  dans  le  cours  de  ces  longs  debats,  n’avait  eu  pour  elle  que  de 
Tumour  et  des  sympathies  qui  domiiiaient  sa  pensee,  qui  remplissaient, 
qui  debordaient  son  ame.  Eh  bien  !  non  ;  ce  crime  ne  lui  a  pas  suffi — il 
a  fallu  qu’eller  le  commit  avec  une  perseverance,  une  audace,  qui  sont 
sans  example,  j’ose  le  dire,  dans  les  fasten  des  instructions  criminclles. 

<  Main,  Messieurs,  les  choses  qui  ont  ete  pouss^es  a  ce  point ;  telle  a 
ete  la  colfere — si  j'ose  m’exprimer  ainsi — la  colfere  froide  et  impitoyable, 
avec  laquelle  cette  femme  s'est  precipit^e  sur  sa  victime  pour  s’abreuver 
de  son  sang,  que  peut*&tre  Texc^s  meme  de  son  audace  de  viendra  pour  elle 
Tun  des  moyens  les  plus  toucbans  de  sa  defense. 

'  Messieurs,  ne  le  perdons  pas  de  vue,  nous  ne  sommes  pas  encore  sur 
le  terrain  de  la  discussion.  Dans  ce  moment,  nous  n’avons  a  vous 
retracer  que  les  faits ;  plus  tard,  peut-etre,  n’aurons-nous  pas  besoin 
d’autre  t^he,  car  TafTaire  pr4sente  ce  caractfere  exceptionel  qu’il  sufiira 
de  vous  rapeller  les  t^moiguages ;  vous  retracer  les  faits,  et  que  nous 
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pourrons  ensuite  nous  ‘en  remettre  avec  confiance  a  la  conscience  du 

J“ry- 

‘  II  7  avail  dans  cette  contr4e  an  Glandier,  une  famille  qui  vivait 
hcureuse.  Elle  se  composait  d’une  vielle  mere,  pauvre  femme  I  Pauvre 
malheureuse  femme,  accablee  de  tant  de  douleurs  et  menacoe  de  tant 
d’outrages.  Elle  avail  un  fils  Pouch  Lafarge,  qui  vivait  avec  elle  dans 
I’intimit^  la  plus  vraie,  sous  I'influence  de  ces  senlimens  si  doux  qui 
unissenl  un  tils  a  une  mere.  Ce  jeune  homme  etait  dans  la  force  de 
I’age :  la  nature  ne  I’avait  pas  done  d'une  intelligence  superieure,  il 
n'avait  pas  re9u  celte  education  brillante  qui  aurait  pu  plaire,  convenir 
aux  habitudes  de  Marie  Cappelle ;  mais  il  etait  bon,  genereux  ;  mais  il 
etait  aime — il  etait  plein  de  la  sensibility  la  plus  vraie — il  etait  dispose  a 
aimer,  a  cherir  tons  ceux  qui  I’entouraient.  Et  puis,  s’il  s’etait  pen 
livre  a  la  culture  des  lettres,  s’il  avail  peu  recherche  les  avantages  de 
ryducation  du  monde,  il  avail  dirige  toutes  les  facultes  de  son  esprit 
vers  des  etudes  solides,  des  travaux  serieux.  Maitre  de  forges,  il  avail 
senti  le  besoin  d'entendre  les  progres  de  son  art ;  maitre  de  f^orges,  veil- 
lant  et  la  nuit  et  le  jour,  sou  esprit  inventif  s’occupait  sans  cesse  de 
donner  a  son  industrie  la  plus  grande  activite. 

‘  J’oubliais  de  vous  dire  qu’il  avail  uue  sceur — pauvre  femme  encore  a 
laquelle  les  douleurs  n’ont  point  manque.  Autour  de  lui  vivaient  des 
gens  bonnetes  qui  le  coniiaissaient,  I’aflectionaient — e’etaient  d’excellens, 
de  sinceres  amis,  des  serviteurs  fidcles,  de  pavsans  devouys,  pareeque  leur 
maitre  etait  plein  de  bonte  pour  eux.’ 

After  a  full  statement  of  every  thing  that  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proof  and  explanation  of  the  charge  of  murder,  the 
Avocat-Gcncral,  as  a  peroration  to  his  diatribe,  proceeded  to 
give  the  history  of  the  charge  of  larceny  in  these  words : — ‘  1 

*  wish,  gentlemen,  that  I  could  confine  myself  to  this  exposition, 

*  already  so  long.  I  wish  that  it  was  not  my  duty  now  to  call 
‘  your  attention  to  other  facts — and  to  impress  upon  the  fore- 
‘  head  of  this  woman  the  stamp  of  another  ignominy,  nut 
‘  resulting  from  the  present  accusation.  Why  did  she  not  her- 
‘  self  wish  to  save  me  this  painful  task  ?  In  place  of  striving 
‘  against  the  evidence — in  place  of  irritating  justice,  if  justice 

*  can  be  irritated,  by  a  system  of  defence  which  is  in  itself 
‘  a  crime — if  she  had  confessed  herself  guilty  of  the  charge 

*  of  stealing  the  diamonds  which  has  been  preferred  against 
‘  her,  I  should,  in  bringing  before  you  this  evidence  of  her 
‘  character,  experience  a  feeling  of  pain.’  He  then  further  says, 
that  he  is  aware  that  between  the  charge  of  murder  and  the  theft 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion ;  but  that  his  duty,  as  a  roan  of 
honour  and  a  magistrate,  compels  him  to  set  forth  her  guilt  in 
the  theft,  because  it  proves  her  character  to  be  deplorably  bad  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  reason  given  for  such  a  proceeding — and  that, 
too,  by  one  boasting  himself  to  be  a  man  of  honour  and  a  magis¬ 
trate?  He  sums  up  his  observations  respecting  this  separate 
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charge  in  the  following  strain  : — *  By  the  side  of  this  most  in- 

*  famous  theft,  is  thus  placed  the  most  infamous  defamation  in 

*  the  world — calumny,  another  species  of  poisoning — moral  poi- 
<  soning,  which  kills  not  the  body,  but  which  kills  honour.  Do 
‘  you  hear,  Marie  Cappelle!’ 

After  this  revolting  apostrophe,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
jury,  and  finishes  thus : — ‘  I  conjure  you  to  communicate  with  no 
‘  person — subject  yourselves,  beyond  these  walls,  to  no  impres- 
‘  sion  which  may  do  violence  to  your  convictions,  or  affect  the 
‘  purity  of  your  verdict.  I  demand  this  of  you ;  because,  before 

*  all  things,  I  demand  that  you  should  be  just.  You  cannot  be 

*  so,  if  you  permit  the  solicitations  of  those  who,  at  any  cost, 

*  would  save  a  woman  who  cannot  be  saved.’ 

By  the  law  and  the  practice  of  England,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under  one  Indictment ;  two 
offences  cannot  be  described  by  the  Counsel  in  his  opening 
speech ;  because  he  cannot  state  any  thing  of  which  he  is  not 
able,  either  in  fact  or  by  law,  to  give  evidence.  M.  Decoux, 
therefore,  had  he  been  in  an  English  court,  would  have  been 
saved  any  pain  he  might  have  felt  on  this  occasion  ;  as  he  would 
quickly  have  been  told  by  Judge  and  Counsel,  that  he  had  trans¬ 
gressed  his  duty,  and  done  a  gross  wrong  to  the  prisoner,  merely 
by  alluding  to  a  charge  of  theft  as  then  hanging  over  her. 
Nothing  is  more  common  with  us,  than  for  several  Indictments 
to  be  preferred  against  one  prisoner  at  the  same  time  for  separate 
offences — all  to  be  tried  at  the  same  sessions  or  assizes.  But  on 
the  trial  of  one  Indictment,  any  allusion  to  the  other  charges 
would  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  severest  censure.  If,  indeed, 
a  prisoner  chooses  to  bring  forward  evidence  in  proof  of  his 
former  good  character,  and  thus  seeks  to  influence  the  jury  in 
his  favour,  thell  it  is  competent  to  the  prosecuting  Counsel  to 
cross-examine  the  witnesses  coming  forward  in  support  of  the 
prisoner’s  character  as  to  any  former  conviction,  and  as  to  his 
general  reputation  ;  but  until  the  prisoner  make  this  attempt  to 
weigh  down  the  evidence  by  his  former  character,  no  allusion 
can  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor  to  any  thing  but  the 
evidence  upon  the  specifle  charge  then  under  investigation. 
The  salutary  rule  of  the  English  law  and  practice,  by  which  the 
evidence  is  confined  to  the  issue,  and  the  observations  of  Counsel 
to  what  he  is  permitted  to  prove,  would  have  materially  tended 
to  maintain  the  decorum  and  to  promote  the  justice  of  all  the 
judicial  proceedings  in  which  M.  Decoux  played  so  prominent  a 
part. 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  have  yet  further  to  comment  on  the 
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bearing  of  the  Avocat-General  towards  the  accused  :  we  shall 
now  continue  our  description  of  the  trial  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  Avocat-General  had  finished  his  address,  the 
Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  M.  Paillet,  raised  the  objection  which 
we  have  above  discussed,  and  prayed  the  court  that  the  evidence 
might  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the 
murder ;  and  that  no  witnesses  might  be  examined  as  to  the 
alleged  larceny — stating,  and  we  think  accurately,  such  to  be 
the  humane  provision  of  the  French  law.  But  his  objection 
was  overruled,  and  all  the  witnesses  produced  by  the  prosecution 
were  allowed  to  be  examined ;  so  that  in  reality  the  prisoner 
was  put  upon  her  trial  for  two  offences  at  the  same  time.  A 
greater  outrage  on  common  sense  and  justice  was  never  perpe¬ 
trated. 

The  next  step  in  the  proceeding  was  one  directly  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  practice  of  our  courts,  but  to  the  feelings  of  our 
people.  The  first  person  examined  was  the  prisoner  herself 
— the  presiding  Judge  conducting  the  examination. 

A  full  examination  of  the  prisoner  had  already  been  taken  by 
the  vice-president  of  the  Tribunal  de  'Pulle,  immediately  after 
the  Cliambre  des  mises  en  accusation  had  pronounced  the  arril 
declaring  that  she  was  to  be  tried  ;  but  whether  the  answers  of 
the  prisoner  were  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary  declaration, 
does  not  appear.  By  the  English  course  of  proceeding,  on  the 
accusation  being  made  before  the  committing  magistrate,  the 
prisoner  is  always  asked  what  he  desires  to  say ;  being  cautioned 
at  the  same  time  that  what  he  says  will  be  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  produced  against  him  at  the  trial.  He  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  answer  or  not,  just  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  important  practical 
consequence  attending  the  proceeding  is,  that  his  not  answering 
is  never  adverted  to  as  a  circumstance  to  his  di^redit.  This  is 
the  only  approach,  in  the  English  system,  to  any  thing  like  an 
examination  of  the  prisoner ;  but,  in  the  French  procedure,  the 
examination  of  the  accused  appears  among  the  most  important  of 
those  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Whether  this 
mode  is  that  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  person  accused,  is  one  of  the  most  disputed  and  disputable  of 
the  many  vexed  questions  of  criminal  judicature  ;  and  one  which, 
we  believe,  cannot  be  properly  decided  without  reference  to  the 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  peculiar  to  every  people.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  such  an  open  examination  of  tHe  prisoner  would  excite  very 
general  disgust,  and  raise  up  improperly  compassion  for  the  guil¬ 
ty.  Moreover,  we  feel  from  experience'  that  such  a  process  is 
unnecessary  for  security ;  and  are,  therefore,  well  pleased  to  be 
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spared  the  pain  of  inflicting  upon  the  wretched  prisoner  a  species 
of  mental  torture.  In  France,  it  may  be,  that  the  habits  of  the 
people  do  not  fit  them  for  the  practical  business  of  judicature. 
With  us  the  experience  of  centuries  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another ;  the  people  from  time  immemorial  have 
taken  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  they 
and  our  courts  have  become  skilled  in  the  marshalling  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  evidence.  The  French  public,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
deem  that  the  mode  they  have  adopted  is  necessary  for  the  public 
safety  :  if  such  be  the  general  feeling,  the  examination  of  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  though,  from  the  experience 
of  the  case  before  us,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all  reconciled 
to  the  practice.* 

The  story  of  the  unfortunate  young  woman,  as  told  by  herself 
in  her  various  interrogatories,  does  not  justify  the  terrible  accu¬ 
sation  to  which  she  was  subjected ;  nor  do  the  contradictions 
which  occur  in  her  narrative,  excite  in  our  minds  the  suspicion 
which  they  created  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  which  decided  her 
fate.  Her  story,  previous  to  the  illness  of  her  husband,  is  briefly 
this  : — Being  left  an  orphan,  with  a  moderate  fortune,  viz.  80,000 
francs,  being  also,  as  she  herself  says,  not  greatly  blessed  with 
beauty,  her  family  were  anxious  to  provide  for  her  an  establish¬ 
ment  by  means  of  a  husband.  They  adopted  in  consequence 
the  plan  already  described ;  though  she  herself,  in  her  answers, 
pointedly  denies  that  she  was  at  all  cognisant  of  the  employment 
of  the  matrimonial  agent.  She  married  for  the  sake  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  a  husband  would  give  her ;  and  she  was  led  by  the 
representations  of  her  family,  and  of  Lafarge  himself,  to  believe 
that  she  was  about  to  become  the  mistress  of  a  comfortable  and 


*  The  method  of  examination,  as  practised  by  the  French  courts,  seems 
also  open  to  reprehension.  The  Judge  indeed  appears,  on  the  whole,  the 
person  least  exceptionable  for  discharging  the  office  of  examiner ;  but  it 
is  a  matter  for  grave  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  a  great  evil  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  judge  to  the  chance  of  becoming  excited  and  prejudiced  by  taking 
upon  himself  this  office.  He  is  very  liable  to  be  made  a  partizan  by  the 
conflict  that  of  necessity  must  take  place  between  the  accused  and  the 
interrogator.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  examination  is  not  carried 
on  and  finished  at  once  ;  but  as  every  point  of  the  evidence  given  by  the 
witnesses  tells  against  the  accused,  he  is  suddenly  called  upon  by  the 
judge  to  explain  away  the  difficulty,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  make  his 
defence  many  times  over,  and  to  discharge  the  must  difficult  duty  that 
can  be  devolved  even  upon  a  skilled  advocate,  and  through  a  long  trial 
to  keep  in  his  mind  the  whole  bearing  of  each  separate  piece  of  evidence. 
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even  elegant  household  and  establishment.  Married  at  three- 
and-twenty  to  a  perfect  stranger,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
was  startled  and  alarmed  when  she  suddenly  found  herself 
separated  from  all  whom  she  had  known  through  life,  and 
placed  completely  in  the  power,  and  subject  to  the  absolute 
control,  of  her  stranger  husband.  Scenes  occurred  on  their 
journey  from  Paris  to  Glandier,  not  very  extraordinary  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  all  the  surrounding  circumstances; 
and  Madame  Lafarge  is  not  the  first  upon  record  in  whom  the 
same  sort  of  terrors  led  to  pursue  the  same  sort  of  resistance.  In 
the  midst  of  these  disputes,  with  her  mind  heated  and  her  fears 
excited,  she  arrived  at  Glandier — her  dwelling  for  her  future  life. 
Here  she,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  luxurious  elegance  of 
Paris,  found  a  rude,  dilapidated,  and  comfortless  habitation;  and 
a  family  little  likely,  by  their  education  or  their  habits,  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  her,  or  to  diminish  or  alleviate  her  distresses.  In  a 
tit  of  despair  she  wrote  to  her  husband  a  wild  and  passionate 
letter,  in  the  foolish  hope  of  regaining  her  liberty,  by  accusing 
herself  of  having  deceived  her  husband.  She  says,  ‘  I  was  in 
‘  such  despair  at  my  position,  I  desired  so  much  that  Monsieur 
‘  Lafarge  would  allow  me  to  go  away,  that  1  said  things  the  most 

*  inconceivable  and  false  in  order  to  obtain  my  wish.’  She  told 
him  she  was  in  love  with  another  man — that  he  had  deserted  her 
— and  that  she  in  spite  had  married  ;  and  she  uses  the  following 
remarkable  expression,  by  which  she  seeks  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  terror  and  distress : — ‘  Helas  I  je  vous  vis  ;  j’ignorais  les 
‘  mysteres  du  manage ;  j’avais  tressailli  de  bonheur  en  serrant  ta 

*  main ;  malheureuse !  je  crus  qu’un  baiser  sur  le  front  seul  te 
‘  serait  du — que  vous  seriez  comme  un  pere.’  She  then  asserts 
that  she  had  seen  her  former  lover  on  the  road ;  that  she  hatl 
taken  poison,  and  had  prepared  a  loaded  pistol  to  destroy  herself, 
but  had  not  courage  to  carry  her  purpose  into  effect ;  that  she 
desired  only  to  be  allowed  to  depart,  intending  to  go  to  Smyrna. 
All  these  statements,  in  her  examination,  she  declares  to  be  untrue, 
and  told  only  because  of  her  desire  to  get  away.  In  her  answer 
to  the  judge,  when  pressed  by  him  to  explain  why  she  had  writ¬ 
ten  these  various  falsehoods,  she  accounts  for  it  after  this  fashion  : 
‘  How  can  you  explain  this  letter,  and  the  circumstances  under 
‘  which  it  was  sent  to  your  husband  ?’ — Answer.  ‘  I  beg  of  you 
‘  to  have  some  indulgence  towards  me.  I  left  my  home  the  day 
‘  after  my  marriage  ;  I  left  my  family ;  I  found  myself  isolated 

*  from  all  the  world.  At  Orleans,  I  had  with  my  husband  an 
‘  extremely  disagreeable  scene — in  truth,  I  was  extremely 
‘  wretched  during  the  whole  journey.  When  I  arrived  at  Glan- 

*  dier,  in  place  of  that  charming  country-house  with  which  they 
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*  had  lured  me,  1  found  a  dilapidated  and  ruined  habitation.  I 
<  found  myself  alone,  shut  up  in  a  large  chamber  which  was  to 

*  be  mine  for  life.  I  lost  my  reason — I  had  an  idea  of  travelling 

*  to  the  East — I  thought  of  all  those  things — the  contrast — my 

*  imagination  was  excited — 1  was  so  wretched  that  I  would  have 
‘  given  the  whole  world  to  get  away.’  This  very  natural  descrip¬ 
tion  puzzled  the  Judge  :  he  could  not  understand,  could  not  sym¬ 
pathize  with  it ;  and  after  various  enquiries,  he  says,  *  So  then 
‘  your  conduct,  on  your  arrival  at  Glandier,  was  the  result  of  the 
‘  discontent  you  felt  upon  seeing  a  dwelling  that,  without  doubt, 

*  did  not  answer  the  expectations  which  bad  been  raised  in  you?’ 
— Answer.  ‘  Yes,  sir.’  But  then  it  appears  a  change  took  place 
in  her  conduct,  which  to  the  Judge  appeared  inexplicable ;  but 
which  she  explains  by  saying,  that  Lafarge,  by  his  constant 
kindness,  had  conquered  her  first  feeling,  and  won  her  good¬ 
will  ;  that,  therefore,  she  wished  to  make  him  happy,  and 
occupied  herself  about  her  house  and  husband’s  affairs  ;  and  these 
affairs  of  her  husband  are  not  without  their  mystery :  but  the 
odium,  if  any,  must  fall  not  on  her,  but  her  husband.* 

It  appeared  that  Lafarge  was  in  want  of  money.  He  had 
discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  new  process  for  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  desired  to  take  out  a  Patent  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  also  to  borrow  funds  to  carry  on  his  iron-works  more 
extensively,  according  to  his  new  method.  He  had  persuaded 
himself,  and  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  wife,  that  his  specula¬ 
tions  were  certain  to  confer  on  him  great  wealth,  and  they  both 
were  anxious  to  obtain  the  money  requisite  to  carry  his  plans  into 
effect.  She  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Paris,  describing  her  expec¬ 
tations  in  glowing  colours,  and  begged  of  them  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  patent  which  Lafarge 
sought  for  his  discovery,  as  well  of  borrowing  the  money  needed 
for  the  more  extensive  operations  contemplated.  She  distinctly 
asserts,  that  *  Lafarge  at  this  time  wanted  to  borrow  money  of 


*  An  expression  used  by  the  prisoner  in  this  part  of  her  examination 
implies  a  state  of  things  at  variance  with  that  indicated,  rather  than 
actually  described,  in  her  Memoiret.  The  words  are  these ;  we  keep 
them  in  the  original  advisedly.  ‘  Lafarge  m’avait  comble  de  preuves 

*  d’uffection,  il  etait  aussi  bon  pour  moi  qu’il  etait  possible.  Cela  m’a 
‘  touche,  je  n’ai  pas  pu  faire  autrement  que  de  (I’accusee  hesite  quel- 

*  ques  instans  sur  le  mot)  que  de  remplir  mes  devoirs,  de  rendre  la  vie 
•plus  heureuse  d  M.  Ixifarge.  Je  me  suis  ensuite  occupee  de  ma 
‘  maison.  Le  Glandier  n’a  plus  occupe  qu’une  faible  part  de  ma  vie. 

*  Peu  k  pen  je  me  suis  senti  de  I’affection,  de  I’estime  pour  M.  Lafarge, 

*  et  j'ai  desir6  de  le  rendre  heureux.’ 
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‘  her  family.  He  sent  me  the  plan  of  the  letters  which  I  was  to 

*  write  to  this  effect.  1  copied  and  sent  them.’  And,  therefore, 
the  Judge  indulged  in  his  next  question  in  a  sort  of  half-aside 
insinuation  respecting  this  proceeding,  which  at  once  shows  the 
dangerous  character  of  such  an  examination.  It  converts  the 
Judge  into  an  Advocate — it  enlists  his  vanity  against  the  prisoner, 
and  induces  him  to  employ  his  practised  skill  and  ingenuity  in  dis¬ 
torting  her  answers,  and  drawing  therefrom  unjust  and  unfavour¬ 
able  inferences.  The  whole  proceeding  spoken  of  by  the  accused  is 
in  itself  exceedingly  simple,  natural,  and  really  deserving  of  no 
reprobation.  A  young  girl,  newly  married,  listens  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  plans,  enters  into  his  schemes  with  eagerness,  believes  his 
calculations,  and,  under  his  dictation,  writes  letters  to  her  friends, 
describing  her  hopes,  and  asking  their  aid  in  realizing  them  ;  and 
upon  this,  thus  remarks  the  Judge,  who  sets  out  with  assuming  her 
to  be  guilty  : — ‘  So,  then,  these  letters  were  not  the  expression 
‘  of  your  own  opinion — your  calculations  were  then  nothing  more 

*  than  the  result  of  the  calculations  aud  suppositions  of  M. 
‘  Lafarge,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  him  the  money  he 
‘  needed.  It  was  a  species  of  seduction  which  you  desired  to  employ 
‘  with  regard  to  those  to  whom  you  wrote'  Can  we  wonder  at  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  when,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  trial, 
the  presiding  Judge  could  hazard  such  a  remark — one  so  tho¬ 
roughly  unjust  and  cruel — one  so  likely  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  jury  for  every  future  unfavourable  inference  regarding  the 
prisoner  ?  Throughout,  the  plan  of  the  prosecution  was  to  repre¬ 
sent  her  as  a  person  endowed  with  extraordinary  ability — who, 
by  the  force  of  her  intellect,  was  placed  above  the  common  follies 
or  weakness  of  her  age  and  sex ;  obeying  steadily,  indeed,  the 
dictates  of  a  depraved  and  wicked  spirit,  but  pursuing  her  objects 
with  an  unerring  sagacity — an  untiring  and  remorseless  perse¬ 
verance.  The  Judge  throughout  his  interrogatory  assumes  this 
hypothesis ;  he  enlarges  constantly  upon  her  intelligence,  and 
will  not  allow  or  understand  in  her  case  the  ordinary  motives  and 
feelings  which  would  impel  and  guide  any  other  young  girl  in  her 
situation.  The  instance  here  set  forth  is  but  one  among  a  thou¬ 
sand — the  whole  trial  was  conducted  after  the  same  fashion. 

Lafarge  now  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  obtain  the  wished-for 
patent,  and  his  wife’s  relatives  were  among  the  first  persons  to 
whom  he  applied  for  aid.  While  absent,  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  had  a  fatal  influence  upon  the  future  destiny  of  his  wretched 
wife.  Supposing  her  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  what  she  apparently  intended  to  do — supposing  her 
guilty,  nothing  could  be  more  depraved,  as  well  as  wild  and 
extravagant,  than  the  scheme  attempted. 
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While  Lafarge  was  thus  at  Paris,  his  wife  had  her  portrait 
drawn  by  a  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  portrait 
she  determined  to  send  to  her  absent  husband.  It  was  put  into 
a  box,  and  into  that  box  she  also  placed  some  cakes  made  by  the 
mother  of  Lafarge,  and  a  tender  and  affectionate  letter.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  more  important  circumstance  of  this  affair,  let 
us  dismiss  the  consideration  of  this  letter,  and  the  others  which 
she  addressed  to  her  husband  while  at  Paris ;  the  affectionate 
tenor  of  which  excited  the  suspicions,  or  rather  is  used  to  justify 
the  already  excited  suspicions,  of  the  presiding  Judge.  He  asks 
her  how  she  could  conciliate  this  amazing  tenderness,  (tendresse 
exaltee,)  lAis  sort  of  mystic  affection,  which  she  here  manifested 
towards  her  husband,  with  that  cruel  letter  which  she  had  written 
some  months  before  to  him  on  her  arrival  at  Glandier ;  and  the 
scene  that  took  place  during  the  journey  from  Paris,  when 
Lafarge  wanted  to  break  into  her  room  while  she  was  in  a 
bath.  ‘  It  is  difficult  enough,’  he  says,  ‘  to  understand  the 
‘  metamorphosis.’  The  poor  girl  answered  that  she  saw  no 
relation  between  the  scene  and  the  letter.  The  Judge  there¬ 
upon  grew  angry,  and  declared,  with  some  petulance,  that 
he  would  persist  in  his  question,  and  insisted  on  having  an  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  he  put  his  question  with  this  unfair  insinuation  : — ‘  In 
‘  the  first  letter  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  w’as  nothing  in  com- 

*  mon  between  you  and  the  husband  you  had  accepted,  either  in 
‘  your  intellect  or  in  your  affections.  In  the  other  letters,  on  the 
‘  contrary,  there  is  the  expansion  of  a  heart  which  gives  itself 
‘  with  warm  affection,  nay  even  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  husband 
‘  to  whom  it  is  united.’  (It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  put 
into  intelligible  English  these  expressions  of  French  sentiment ; 
the  words  are,  ‘  Dans  les  autres,  au  eontraire,  on  voit  I’expansion 
‘  d’un  coeur  qui  se  donne  avec  effusion,  et  meme  avec  enthou- 
‘  siasme,  a  I’epoux  auquel  il  est  uni.’)  Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
‘  This  fickleness  (mobilite)  could  indeed  be  understood  in  per- 
‘  sons  not  endowed  with  your  intelligence ;  but  in  your  case  it  is 
‘  difficult  to  comprehend  it.’  The  answer  of  the  prisoner  is  per¬ 
fectly  sufficient.  ‘  I  have  already  answered  that  the  kind  offices 
t  of  M.  Lafarge  had  gained  my  heart.  In  truth  I  loved  him — 

*  not  indeed  with  love,  but  affection.  He  wrote  me  very  pas- 

*  sionate,  tender  letters,  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  make  him 
‘  happy  by  using  the  same  language.’  Then,  again,  in  this 
unseemly  fencing-match  between  the  judge  and  the  prisoner, 
comes  this  reply  in  the  shape  of  a  question : — ‘  Thus,  then, 
‘  according  to  you,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  to 
‘  this  antipathy  which  you  had  conceived  for  your  husband, 
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‘  and  which  had  led  you  to  desire  to  escape  to  Smyrna  to  get 

*  rid  of  him,  had  succeeded  sentiments  of  gratitude,  of  ten- 

*  derness,  of  devotion  ?’ — ‘  Yes,  sir.  You  know  that  when  one 
‘  receives  a  letter,  very  kind,  very  good,  one  always  feels  dis- 
‘  posed  to  make  happy  the  person  who  has  shown  you  this  alfec- 
‘  tion ;  above  all,  when  it  is  a  husband  that  writes,  and  when 
‘  you  wish  to  make  this  husband  happy.’ 

But  in  the  fated  box,  besides  this  letter,  there  were  certain 
cakes.  When  the  box  left  Glandier  it  had  four  or  five  small 
cakes  in  it,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country  by  the  mother 
of  Lafarge.  \Mien  the  box  arrived  in  Paris,  it  contained  only 
one  large  cake ;  thus  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  time  when  the 
box  was  last  seen  by  the  family  at  Glandier  and  its  arrival  at 
Paris,  it  must  have  been  opened,  and  one  cake  substituted  for 
several.  The  cake  sent  by  Madame  Lafarge,  she  told  her  hus¬ 
band  to  eat  at  a  certain  hour,  saying  that  she,  at  that  same 
hour,  would  do  the  same — this  being,  it  seems,  an  established 
custom  among  lovers.  Lafarge  did  eat  of  this  cake,  and  was 
soon  after  exceedingly  ill — and  the  inference  immediately  drawn 
was,  that  the  cake  was  poisoned  by  the  wife. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  cake  was  not  produced.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  given  to  show  that  a  cake  as  large  as  a  plate,  and  one 
only,  was  in  the  box  on  its  being  opened  at  Paris ;  but  it  was 
also  shown,  that  it  had  necessarily  been  out  of  the  hands  and 
power  of  the  prisoner  in  its  transit  from  Glandier  to  Paris.  It 
was  closed  by  the  servant  Clementine,  in  the  presence  not  only 
of  the  prisoner,  but  of  her  mother-in-law,  of  Le  Brun,  and  an¬ 
other  young  woman  ;  and  then  given  to  a  servant,  who  took  it  to 
the  coach-office.  Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  the  impossibility 
for  the  prisoner  to  make  a  poisoned  cake.  With  so  many  prying 
eyes  about,  not  too  favourable  to  the  accused,  the  making  of  a 
cake  would  have  been  known,  talked  of,  and  afterwards  remem¬ 
bered.  Moreover,  the  box  when  it  left  Glandier  was  sealed ; 
those  seals  when  it  reached  Paris  were  broken — by  the  officers 
of  the  octroi^  it  is  said — but  others  might  have  done  it ;  and  if  a 
different  cake  did  really  find  its  way  to  Paris,  they  who  broke 
the  seals  may  have  substituted  one  for  the  other.  A  person 
named  Denis,  a  clerk,  went  on  a  mysterious  voyage  to  Paris, 
saying  he  was  going  elsewhere  ;  and  there  were  many  other  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  criminal. 
We  shall  have  hereafter  to  speak  of  this  man. 

Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  box,  and  the  illness  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  Lafarge  left  Paris  and  returned  home.  He  arrived  ill  at 
Glandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  died  on  the  1 4th.  His  wife 
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was  charffed  with  having  caused  this  sudden  death,  by  adminis¬ 
tering  to  him  arsenic  while  he  lay  ill.  The  Judge  proceeded 
to  interrogate  her  as  to  the  accusation. 

We  may  here  remark  upon  another  evil  that  is  necessarily  at¬ 
tendant  on  this  examination  of  the  accused.  In  the  present  case, 
before  the  prisoner  could  be  properly  convicted  of  the  murder, 
the  jury  should  have  been  satisfied  on  two  distinct  enquiries ;  the 
first  being,  did  the  deceased  die  in  consequence  of  being  poisoned 
by  arsenic ;  and  if  he  did,  then,  did  the  prisoner  knowingly 
administer  the  arsenic  of  which  he  so  died. 

On  both  of  these  questions  the  English  law  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  jury  to  be  without  any  reasonable  doubt  before  they 
could  deliver  a  verdict  of  guilty;  and  the  Judge  would  distinctly 
tell  them,  that  they  must  be  satisfied  on  both  points,  but  that 
they  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  first  before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  second.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  first  question  was 
assumed  during  the  whole  examination  of  the  prisoner ;  and  every 
art  was  employed  to  make  the  jury  believe  that  many  motives 
were  impelling  her  to  wish  and  to  contrive  her  husband’s  death. 
The  minds  of  the  jury  being  thus  prejudiced,  they  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  Did  he  die  by  poison  ?  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  decide  it  in  the  affirmative — willing  to  believe  every 
thing  that  strengthened  their  adopted  conception,  and  very  averse 
even  to  listen  to  any  evidence  that  tended  to  prove  it  incorrect. 
The  long  examination  of  the  prisoner,  upon  the  assumed  ground 
that  her  husband  died  by  poison,  powerfully  contributed  to  this 
mischievous  prepossession — and  in  ev’ery  case  wherein  two  steps 
of  proof  are  required  to  establish  guilt,  the  same  evil  effect  must 
be  produced  by  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  accused. 

The  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter  introduced  on  this  trial  is 
absolutely  marvellous,  while  the  facts  stated  in  evidence  which 
really  related  to  the  issue,  are  in  the  same  proportion  few,  and 
for  the  most  part  insignificant ; — gathered  from  the  voluminous 
passages  called  evidence,  they  may  thus  be  shortly  stated. 

Lafarge  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  5th  of  January,  exceeding¬ 
ly  ill — he  went  immediately  to  bed,  and  was  attended  by  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister — and  various  other  persons,  besides  his 
medical  attendants,  had  access  to  him.  Great  confusion  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  household,  and  the  dying  man’s  bedchamber 
soon  became  a  scene  of  strife,  and  of  constant  and  wretched  dis¬ 
turbance.  His  illness  was  apparently  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  disease  from  day  to  day  made  progress,  and 
finally  terminated  his  existence.  The  charge  which  the  prose¬ 
cution  sought  to  establish  was,  that  she,  after  his  arrival  at  Glan¬ 
dier,  at  different  times  administered  arsenic  to  him  in  his  food 
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and  medicine.  To  substantiate  this,  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had,  in  December,  procured  arsenic  from  a  druj^gist, 
writing  to  him  openly  for  it,  saying,  that  she  desired  it  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  rats,  by  which,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  she  was  devoured.  Again  it  w'as  proved,  that  on 
the  5th  of  January  she  had  procured  arsenic  from  the  same 
druggist,  and  that  this  time  it  was  obtained  on  the  prescription 
(ordonnance)  of  the  physician  attending  her  husband  —  the 
alleged  purpose  being  to  destroy  the  rats  which  disturbed  the 
sick  man’s  repose ;  she  asserting,  and  without  contradiction, 
that  the  physician  wrote  his  prescription  for  the  arsenic  by 
desire  of  Lafarge  himself.  And  lastly  it  was  proved,  that 
the  clerk  Denis  had  been  ordered  by  her,  through  her  maid¬ 
servant,  to  bring  some  more  arsenic,  and  that  he  did  buy  and 
bring  some  from  Tulle.  The  arsenic  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  the 
house,  and  in  her  possession,  and  certainly  in  her  power.  The 
next  step  was  to  show  that  she  administered  it  to  the  deceased. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  sent  for  powdered  gum  at  the  same 
time  that  she  had  ordered  the  arsenic  ;  and  that  of  this  powdered 
gum  she  herself  drank  repeatedly,  and  that  she  gave  it  to 
Lafarge.  The  direct  charge  was,  that  while  pretending  to  give 
him  gum  she  gave  him  the  poison.  The  proof  of  this,  if  we  strip 
it  of  ail  that  is  irrelevant,  is  excreedingly  uncertain,  confused,  and 
weak  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  Avocat-General  sought  to  prove 
it — the  mode  which  the  French  law  permitted  him  to  adopt — well 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  to  make 
the  law  a  protector  of  the  innocent.  Of  some  of  the  methods 
employed  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  jury,  we  have  already 
spoken.  But  not  content  with  the  history  of  the  unfortunate 
girl’s  marriage — with  the  story  of  her  disappointment,  her  quar¬ 
rel  with  her  husband — with  the  strange  tale  of  the  cake  sent  to 
Paris — not  content  with  all  these  irrelevant  means  of  exciting  a 
prejudice  against  h&r,  he  allowed  the  wildest  stories  to  be  related 
about  her; — the  fancies  that  entered  into  the  heads  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  conjectures  of  gossiping  crones,  the  malicious  insinu¬ 
ations  of  guilty  and  unworthy  servants — are  adduced  as  grave 
and  important  pieces  of  evidence,  that  ought  to  weigh  with 
rational  men  when  called  upon  to  discharge  the  awful  duty  of 
deciding  upon  the  life  or  death  of  a  fellow  creature.  As  specimens 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  our 
comparison,  we  will  mention  two  instances  of  evidence  adduced 
of  the  sort  we  are  here  describing. 

One  of  the  witnesses  examined  was  a  M.  Aime  Sirey,  who 
came  forward  voluntarily  to  disclose  to  the  court  an  important 
fact ;  and  he  was  allowed,  after  being  sworn,  to  proceed  after  the 
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following  manner. — In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Judge — 
What  have  you  to  say  ?  M.  Sirey  answers, 

<  A  fact  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  appeared  either 
indifferent  or  to  confirm  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  now  seems  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  new  events  of  the  trial,  to  be  singularly  modi¬ 
fied,  and  to  acquire  such  gravity  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  my  con¬ 
science  to  reveal  it  to  the  jury  and  to  the  court.’  (^Movement  d' attention, 
says  the  reporter.)  *  I  was  at  Objet  during  the  first  days  of  December, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  my  bailiff,  who  manages  my  estate  at  Corn- 
born,  near  to  Glaiulier.  He  breakfasted  with  me  ;  and  the  conversation 
falling  upon  the  prosperity  that  was  likely  to  happen  in  the  affairs  of  M. 
Lafarge,  as  well  through  his  invention  as  by  means  of  the  fortune  be 
had  acquired  by  his  marriage,  my  bailiff  spoke  the  following  words, 
which  I  repeat  verbatim.’  (At  this  stage  of  this  idle  story,  in  an 
English  court  M.  Sirey  would  by  judge,  counsel,  jury,  have  been  com¬ 
manded  to  bold  his  peace,  and  depart  about  his  business.  To  the  rule 
of  evidence  which  would  have  led  to  this  summary  dismissal  of  such 
an  impertinent  intruder  we  shall  immediately  advert;  at  present,  we  pro- 
ceed  with  the  testimony  as  received  by  the  French  court.)  “  M.  Lafarge 
will  not  profit  by  these  advantages,  for  he  will  be  poisoned  by  his  wife.” 
(General  marks  of  surprise.)  ‘  I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
these  words  ;  but  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  this  poisoning,  foretold 
eight  or  ten  days  before,  with  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge,  which  ful¬ 
filled  the  prophecy,  appears  to  me  now,  in  presence  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  disclosed  before  the  court,  so  important  as  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  justice,  and  to  require  that  the  bailiff  should  be  examined.’ 

‘  The  Judge — Are  you  quite  sure  as  to  the  date  of  this  conver- 
‘  sation?  Answer — Yes,  sir.  What  day  did  M.  Lafarge  die? 

‘  It  was  the  14th.  But  what  was  the  day  of  the  week  ?  The 
‘  Judge — after  having  ascertained — it  was  Tuesday.  M.  Sirey — 
‘  Well,  then,  it  was  Sunday  the  5th  that  my  bailiff  said  this.’ 
The  Judge,  after  some  further  enquiry  as  to  the  date  of  the  con¬ 
versation,  asked  whether  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  hear  the 
bailiff ;  and  the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisting  that  it  was,  he 
was  ordered  to  attend.  One  curious  observation  respecting  the 
report  of  the  bailiff  was  made  by  M.  Sirey — ‘  It  appeared  that 
‘  he  (the  bailiff)  related  these  stories  {ces  bruits)  as  emanatingfrom 
‘  the  relations  of  Lafarge'  That  is,  they  determined  beforehand 
to  accuse  his  wife  of  murder,  and  (if  imputations  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted)  they  laid  their  plans  so  as  to  give  their  predetermined 
accusation  an  air  of  truth.  This  evidence  was  given  on  the  4th 
of  September,  and  not  till  the  1 2th  was  the  bailiff  found;  and 
then  his  version  of  the  affair  was,  *  that  he  was  talking  one  day 
‘  with  a  M.  Lafaurie  about  the  arrival  of  Mme.  Lafarge  at 

*  Glandier,  who  said  she  was  very  rich,  but  that  she  and  her  hus- 

*  band  were  not  happy  together.  That  a  letter  had  been  written 
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‘  by  her  to  Lafarge,  in  which  she  declared  she  loved  another 
‘  man  also  called  Charles,  but  that  he  was  not  Charles  Lafarge; 

‘  and  that  then  M.  Lafaurie  said,  “  if  he  were  in  the  place  of 
‘  Lafarcfe  he  would  let  her  tro,  for  fear  she  should  do  him  some 
‘illturm’” 

By  the  law  of  England,  hearsay  evidence  is  not  admissible, 
and  no  conversation  can  be  given  in  evidence  that  has  not  taken 
place  in  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner.  M.  Sirey  and  his  bailiff 
would  therefore  have  been  alike  excluded  ;  the  minds  of  the  jury 
would  not  have  been  distracted  by  an  accumulation  of  idle  non¬ 
sense  ;  or  subject  to  the  improper  influence  of  vague  and  unsup¬ 
ported  reports.  Once  open  the  door  to  this  sort  of  gossip,  and 
no  man  would  be  safe — reputation,  property,  life,  would  often 
depend  upon  a  rumour  which  malice  might  designedly  invent, 
and  a  foolish,  busy  curiosity  circulate  and  improve — conjecture 
would  be  converted  into  proof,  and  the  whisper  of  every  doting 
crone  would  usurp  the  office,  or  outweigh  the  influence  of 
evidence  given  by  percipient  witnesses  under  the  sanction  of 
an  oath. 

Another  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  sought  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  unfortunate  accused,  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  by  the 
aid  of  this  species  of  evidence,  was  remarkably  exemplified  by 
the  testimony  given  by  the  clerk  Denis.  Grave  suspicion  rested 
upon  this  man  that,  if  the  deceased  did  come  to  his  death  by 
poison,  he  was  the  person  really  guilty ;  and  yet,  with  all  the 
suspicion  that  throughout  the  proceedings  rested  upon  him,  he 
was  allowed  to  begin  his  story  with  this  statement : — 

'  On  the  8th  of  January,  Madame  Marie  Lafarge  having  learned  that 
I  was  going  to  Lubersac,  bad  me  called  into  her  apartment.  When  1 
came,  she  made  me  go  out  into  the  garden,  and  there  commanded  me 
to  bring  her  some  arsenic,  some  black  puddings,  and  sausages.  I  bought 
the  puddings  and  the  sausages,  but  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  buy  the 
arsenic.  On  the  9th  I  bought  some  for  twenty  sous,  at  the  shop  of 
M.  Lafosse.  On  the  lltb,  as  I  was  going  to  Tulle,  on  the  business  of 
M.  Lafarge,  1  received  a  note  from  Madame  Marie  Lafarge,  by  her 
maid-servant.  She  told  me  in  this  note  *  to  buy  at  Tulle  some  black 
puddings,  sausages,  some  arsenic,  and  a  mouse-trap.  Fearing  lest 
Madame  might  be  angry,  I  said  to  my  wife — [Here  be  would  have  been 


•  This  note  was  not  produced,  nor  asked  for.  By  our  practice,  the 
witness  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  speak  of  its  contents,  until 
some  account  had  been  given  of  the  note  itself.  Was  it  in  existence  ? 
If  yes,  then  produce  it,  or  hold  your  tongue  as  to  its  contents.  If 
destroyed,  explain  how,  when,  why — all  which  explanations  would  have 
east  great  doubt  upon  the  testimony. 
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stopped  by  an  English  judge,  because  about  to  relate  a  conversation 
that  occurred  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  prisoner] — “  I  suppose  1  must 
“  get  this  arsenic,  since  I  have  been  told  twice  to  get  it.”  1  again  said  to 
my  wife,  “  I  very  much  fear  lest  this  arsenic  may  be  made  to  serve  to 
“  procure  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge.”  I  said  that,  because  Madame  Charles 
bad  said  before  M.  Magneaux,  that,  if  she  wished  it,  her  husband  would 
not  be  alive  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  had  said  also,  she  should  only 
wear  mourning  a  year,  as  they  did  at  Paris,  if  her  husband  happened  to 
die.’ 

Another  violation  of  our  rules  of  evidence  was  permitted  in 
this  witness,  as  in  all  the  others.  No  witness  is  allowed  to  give 
in  evidence  any  thing  beyond  what  he  saw  done,  or  heard  said, 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  report  conversations. 
His  own  thoughts  upon  the  occasion  of  which  he  is  speak¬ 
ing,  he  is  not  permitted  to  disclose.  Denis  said,  that  although 
he  had  bought  the  arsenic  at  Brives,  yet  he  did  not  give  it  to 
Madame  Lafarge.  He  is  then  asked  by  the  Judge,  why  he  did 
not  give  it  ?  This  question,  by  our  rules,  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  :  the  answer  given  by  Denis  will  at  once  show  why. 

‘  Because,’  he  says,  ‘  M.  Lafarge  was  ill,  and  I  feared  the  use 

*  that  might  be  made  of  this  arsenic.’  Upon  this  the  Judge  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  These  fears  are  very  grave ;  what  circumstances 

*  created  them  in  you  ?’  ‘  Because  Madame  Lafarge  had  said 

‘  to  M.  Magneaux,  the  day  before  she  wrote  the  note,  that  if 

*  she  wished,  her  husband  would  not  be  alive  four-and-twenty 
‘  hours,  and  that  she  always  had  arsenic  by  her — (sur  elle.) 

‘  Did  you  hear  those  words  from  the  mouth  of  Madame  La- 
‘  farge  ?  ’  ‘  No  ;  M.  Magneaux  heard  them,  and  told  them  to  mel 

It  is  remarkable  that  Magneaux,  a  clerk  of  Lafarge,  when  called, 
does  not  appear  to  disprove  or  confirm  the  assertions  of  Denis. 

Now,  although  such  were  the  many  and  extraordinary  means 
to  excite  suspicion  by  irrelevant  evidence,  the  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  fact  of  poisoning,  is  absolutely  almost  nothing.  During 
the  illness  of  Lafarge,  the  suspicions  of  his  mother  were  aroused 
by  Denis :  she  readily  listened  to  the  suggestion,  and  saw  in 
every  act  of  her  daughter-in-law,  whom  she  feared  and  hated, 
an  attempt  to  murder  her  son.  When  asked  by  her  daughter- 
in-law  to  retire  to  rest,  she  immediately  concluded  that  the 
object  in  view  was  to  get  rid  of  her  superintendence.  If  any 
thing  was  given  to  her  son  by  his  wife,  and,  as  is  the  common 
result  in  such  a  malady,  it  was  returned  from  the  stomach,  she 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  poison  was  the  cause.  At  length, 
in  her  alarm,  she  communicated  her  suspicions  to  her  unfortu¬ 
nate  son ;  and  thus,  without  doing  or  being  able  to  do  any 
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good  thereby,  she  heightened  every  terror,  every  horror  that 
could  gather  around  the  dying  man.  But  with  all  her  suspicions 
excited — with  the  whole  household  well  aware  of  her  belief — the 
only  facts  adduced  in  evidence  which  fairly  tell  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  are,  first,  that  she  ordered  the  poison  to  he  bought ;  and 
next,  that  some  poison  was  asserted  to  have  been  found  in  a 
small  box  which  she  had  in  her  pocket ;  and  which,  she  said, 
contained  powdered  gum — and  also  in  a  packet  said  to  have 
been  found  in  her  bureau ;  and  out  of  which,  as  well  as  out  of 
the  box,  she  had  been  supposed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
tents,  and  put  it  into  some  chicken  broth  given  by  her  to  her 
husband.  These  last  facts  were  elicited  from  the  testimony  of 
two  young  women,  Le  Brun  and  Emma  Ponthieu — the  first 
violently  the  enemy ;  the  second  the  friend  of  the  accused. 

Le  Brun  tells  the  following  story  ; — On  the  11th  of  January, 
Lafarge  heard  that  his  wife  was  taking  some  chicken  broth,  and 
desired  that  some  of  it  might  be  brought  to  him.  It  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  all  drunk  by  his  wife,  and  a  fresh  quantity  was  pre¬ 
pared — his  wife  saying,  that  they  must  allow  him  to  believe  it 
to  be  hers.  This  broth,  made  by  the  sister  of  Lafarge,  was  left 
on  the  chimneypiece,  in  some  warm  water,  in  the  room  of  the 
wife,  in  which  also  was  Mademoiselle  Le  Brun — both  of  them 
being  in  bed.  Le  Brun  says,  that  when  they  were  left  alone, 
she  saw  Madame  Lafarge  put  her  arms  out  of  bed,  reach  the 
broth  from  the  chimney,  and  put  into  it  a  white  powder,  and 
stir  it  with  her  finger ; — that  she  did  not  see  whence  she  got  the 
powder,  but  only  perceived  that  it  was  in  a  piece  of  torn  paper.* 
That  she,  upon  this,  asked  Madame  Lafarge  what  she  had  put 
into  the  broth — who  answered,  orange  flowers.  That  she  ex¬ 
pressed  her  surprise  openly  on  this,  as  it  was  plainly  powder ; 


*  In  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  Avocat-General  stated,  with  great, 
with  reprehensible  inaccuracy,  the  evidence  of  this  witness.  She  was 
distinctly  asked  by  the  judge — 

‘  Ou  prit-elle  cette  poudre  ?  Etait*ce  dans  le  buvard  ?’  Answer.  ‘  Je 

*  la  vis  verser  dans  la  tasse,  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  ou  elle  I’avait  prise.  Je 
‘  vis  seulement,  que  cette  poudre  etait  dans  un  petit  morceau  de  papier 
'  decbire.’  Question.  ‘  Reconnutes'vous  le  paquet  de  Denis  ?  Etait-il 
‘  de  la  meme  couleur?’  Answer.  ‘  Je  n’y  fis  pas  attention,  ni  a  la 
‘  couleur  du  papier.’  Yet  the  Avocat-General,  summing  up  the  evi- 

*  dence,  said,  ‘  Madlle.  Brun  a  vu  Marie  Cappelle  prendre  la  poudre 
‘  blanche  dans  le  buvard,  envelloppee  dans  le  mime  papier  hleu  dans 
lequel  Denis  favait  apporte!’  Not  a  word  of  this  was  in  evidence,  and 
part  was  directly  at  variance  with  this  statement. 
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but  she  had  no  suspicion  then.  This  was  about  eight  in  the 
morning ;  at  twelve  she  arose  and  went  into  the  sick  man’s 
room,  Madame  Lafarge  remaining  behind  in  bed.  That  she 
saw  the  remains  of  the  broth  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
chimney,  and  on  the  surface  of  it  there  were  floating  white 
globules.  She  showed  them  to  the  sister,  who  spoke  about  them 
to  the  physician,  M.  Bardon :  he  looked  at  the  globules,  and 
thought  it  to  be  lime  from  the  wood  ashes.  The  broth  was 
then  thrown  away,  but  a  thick  residue  remained ;  and  as  some 
more  broth  was  made  which  did  not  appear  like  that  thrown 
away,  their  suspicious  were  excited.  The  residue  was  locked 
up  by  the  mother,  and  was  afterwards  by  her  given  up  to  the 
officers  of  justice,  examined  by  the  chemists,  who  first  analyzed 
the  various  matters  supposed  to  contain  poison ;  and  by  them 
declared  to  contain  arsenic.  We  shall  immediately  speak  of 
this  analysis. 

Some  time  after  mid-day,  Le  Brun  again  says,  she  saw  the 
wife  up,  and  in  the  chamber  of  Lafarge  ;  and  as  this  part  of  her 
testimony  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  evidence,  we  will 
give  it  in  her  words  : — 

*  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  alone  with  Madame  Marie, 
in  the  sick  man’s  room.  She  took  a  glass  of  water  coloured  with  wine, 
and  went  towards  the  commode.  1  was  working  near  the  chimney,  and 
I  could  not  see  what  she  was  doing  ;  but  I  thought  I  heard  the  drawer 
open,  and  the  noise  of  a  spoon  striking  against  the  side  of  the  glass’ — 
‘  comme  si  on  delayait  quelque  chose.’  ^By  which,  we  suppose,  the 
witness  intended  to  signify,  that  Madame  Lafarge  was  wetting  something 
with  the  water  in  the  glass,  and  mixing  them  together.]  ‘  Madame  then 
gave  a  spoonful  to  her  husband,  and  he  said,  “  That  burns  my  throat.” 
I  asked  what  he  said,  and  Madame  repeated  it.’  ‘  Did  this  astonish 
you?’  ‘  No.  I  remarked  the  panada.  She  made  it.  I  did  not  see 
her  put  any  thing  into  it;  but  upon  the  surface  I  saw  a  white  powder. 
I  went  near  the  commode,  and  I  saw  a  train  of  powder.  As  the  drawer 
was  half  open,  I  saw  in  it  a  little  pot,  an«l  the  train  corresponded  with 
the  position  of  the  pot.’  (The  words  are — ‘  et  la  trainee  correspondait 
avec  le  pot’ — that  is,  reached  to  it.)  ‘  1  tasted  the  powder,  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  pricking  sensation  for  nearly  an  hour.*  I  remarked  also  a  gloss 
upon  the  night-table  :  it  containeil  some  white  powder,  and  some  drops 
of  water.  I  took  it  between  my  fingers :  it  was  like  a  fine  resisting 
sand.  I  compared  it  with  the  gum,  and  the  gum  glued  my  fingers.  I 


•  This  assertion  shows  how  strongly  prejudice  was  at  work.  .  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  chemists,  that  arsenic  has  no  taste. 
See  Beck’s  Med-  Jur.  737,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  Christison  therein 
quoted. 
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remarked  upon  this  to  Madame  Marie,  who  said  it  was  gam.  “  Be¬ 
sides,”  said  she,  I  am  going  to  drink  it and  she  611ed  tlie  glass  with 
water,  and  I  believed  she  drank  it,  but  I  will  not  athrm  that  she  did.’ 

‘  Question.  After  having  drank,  did  she  vomit  ?  ’ 

‘  Answer.  1  have  not  spoken  of  her  vomiting  on  this  occasion.  She 
did  so  every  day  :  every  time  she  ate  she  vomited.* 

She  then  states  that  the  residue  of  the  chicken  broth  was 
sent  to  M.  Eyssartier  the  chemist,  at  the  request  of  Lafarge,  to 
whom  his  mother  communicated  her  suspicions ;  and  afterwards 
says — 

‘  On  the  1.3th,  Monday  morning,  I  entered  early  into  his  (Lafarge’s) 
chamber:  he  told  me  not  to  leave  him.  Afterwards  he  breathed  in  his 
hands  and  saiil,  “  Oh  !  what  a  smell  of  garlic  !’’  When  he  vomiteil,  he 

said  the  same  thing.*  M.  I.’Espinasse  came  in  the  night . 

Some  time  later  I  took  a  little  of  the  powder  of  the  panada;  I  pnt  it 
upon  the  coals,  and  smelt  a  smell  of  garlic.  I  had  taken  some  of  the 
white  powder  from  the  drawer,  and  gave  it  to  M.  Espinasse  :  he  did  the 
same  by  it,  and  obtained  the  same  smell. 

‘  On  the  13th,  1  showed  M.  Espinasse  the  train  of  white  powder  in 
the  commode :  he  scraped  some  of  it  together  with  the  feathers  of  a 
pen.  lie  took  some  also  from  the  little  put,  and  carried  it  away  wrapped 
in  paper.* 

M.  L’ Espinasse  confirmed  this  statement;  and  further  de¬ 
clared,  that  he  had  given  the  paper  containing  the  powder,  with 
its  contents,  to  the  officers  of  justice.  He  also  said,  that  upon 
his  finding  so  strong  a  smell  of  garlic  upon  burning  the  powder, 
he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  Lafarge  being  poisoned. 
Nevertheless  he  left  the  sick  man  to  his  fate,  and  returned  home. 

The  prisoner  denied  all  knowledge  of  this  little  pot  and  its 
contents,  saying  that  she  never  saw  it — that  she  never  put  any 
poison  into  it.  She  was  asked  if  she  suspected  any  body  of 
putting  the  pot  there.  ‘  It  is  impossible,’  she  answered,  ‘  for 
‘  me  to  suspect  any  body.  Besides,  the  whole  house  came  into 

*  the  room,  and  the  place  was  not  one  very  propitious  for  the 
‘  hiding  of  any  thing.  My  answer  as  to  the  little  pot  is,  that  I 

*  did  not  place  it  there — that  I  do  not  know  who  did — and  that 
‘  I  have  never  seen  it.’ 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Madlle.  Brun.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  another  step  is  required  to  make  this  evidence  bear 


•  Here  again  is  proof  of  the  effect  of  prejudice.  The  smell  of  garlic 
proceeds  from  arsenic  when  thrown  on  a  strung  heat ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  producing  such  a  smell  upon  the  lireath  of  one  poisoned 
by  it. 
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against  the  accused.  It  was  to  be  proved  that  the  bottle  and 
the  powder  contained  arsenic.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  modes  taken  to  ascertain  that  fact,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  attended  the  enquiry,  we 

must  give  the  only  remaining  piece  of  direct  evidence _ that  of 

Emma  Ponthieu,  the  friend  of  Madame  Marie  Lafarge. 

She  said,  that  she  arrived  at  Glandier  on  the  11th,  and 
found  Lafarge  ill.  She  describes  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and 
evidently  believed  her  distress  real.  When  suspicion  of  the 
poisoning^  arose,  she  heard  Madame  Marie  address  her  maid¬ 
servant  with  great  warmth',  and  ask  what  she  had  done  with  the 
arsenic  which  she  had  confided  to  her?  To  this  question  the 
answer  was,  that  she,  the  maid-servant,  had  put  it  into  a  hat, 
and  placed  the  hat  in  the  room  of  M.  Lafarge.  She  adds,  that 
on  the  morning  of  his  death  she  saw  his  wife  undress  herself; 
and  that  while  she  was  so  doing,  she  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
a  small  box  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron.  That  she  asked  Cle¬ 
mentine,  the  servant-maid,  what  it  contained,  who  answered, 
gum.  That  the  conversations  she  had  heard — the  suspicions  of 
the  mother  of  Lafarge  and  of  Madlle.  Brun — the  letter  written 
by  Marie  on  her  coming  first  to  Glandier — all  worked  upon  her 
recollection  ;  and  that,  although  her  reason  refused  to  believe 
that  Marie  was  guilty,  yet  she  was  led  to  take  some  of  the 
powder  out  of  the  box,  and  give  it  to  her  uncle.  Her  uncle 
kept  the  powder  for  some  time  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards 
gave  it  to  the  officers  of  justice.  She  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  vague  suspicion  in  her  own  mind,  asked  the  maid  for  the 
box  which  she  had  seen,  and  she  after  some  delay  brought  it. 
Ihe  box,  with  its  contents,  was  also  given  to  the  officers  of 
justice.  The  conclusion  sought  to  be  established  by  this  evi¬ 
dence  is,  that  the  box  contained  arsenic :  but  was  this  proved  ? 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  procedure  of  the  courts 
with  respect  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

During  the  various  proceedings  of  this  trial,  three  separate 
sets  of  experiments  were  made,  by  different  chemists,  upon _ 

1 .  The  body  of  the  deceased  ;  and, 

2.  Various  substances  which  were  suspected  to  contain  arsenic. 

The  first  experiments  were  performed  by  the  chemists  of 

Brives.  'Phis  was  on  the  22d  of  January  1840,  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  Lafarge. 

The  second  experiments  were  made  by  the  chemists  of  Li¬ 
moges,  at  the  trial — and  the  last  were  performed  by  Mons.  Orfila, 
soon  after  the  second,  and  before  the  verdict. 

For  the  moment  w’e  will  pass  by  the  analysis  of  the  body  and 
its  contents,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  other  substances 
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submitted  to  examination.  And  now,  judicially,  the  first  enquiry 
ought  to  be,  in  whose  custody  were  these  various  substances  be¬ 
fore  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  chemists  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  in  an  English  court  of  justice,  would  of  itself  have 
been  nearly  sufficient  to  exculpate  the  prisoner ;  for  with  us  it 
is  not  enough  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  accused.  The  prisoner 
is  never  required  to  answer  till  the  affirmative  has  been  distinctly 
proved  against  him — so  proved,  that  if  he  do  not,  cannot  explain 
away  the  proofs,  no  doubt  will  remain  upon  the  minds  of  reason¬ 
able  men  as  to  his  guilt.  But  if  only  suspicion  be  raised,  if  any 
other  hypothesis  is  as  reconcilable  with  the  facts  as  that  of  the 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  then  our  law  says  he  must  be  acquitted. 
An  hypothesis  may  be  suggested  in  the  present  case,  far  more 
consonant  with  the  facts  than  that  of  the  guilt  of  the  wife  of  the 
deceased — and  that  hypothesis  is,  that  Lafarge  did  in  reality  die 
from  natural  causes  ;  but  that  the  arsenic  was  put  in^the  various 
places  by  the  hands  of  Denis  the  clerk,  for  the  purpose  of  ruin¬ 
ing  his  master’s  wife.  Another  hypothesis  may  yet  be  suggested, 
and  from  it  we  should  not  shrink — if  Lafarge  did  die  of  poison, 
Denis  was  the  murderer. 

If  any  one  will,  with  the  first  hypothesis  respecting  this  man 
in  his  mind,  look  carefully  into  the  evidence  given  by  him,  he 
will  discover  how  wonderfully  the  facts  agree  with  this  supposi¬ 
tion.  From  that  evidence,  which  we  have  not  space  to  analyze, 
it  appears  that  Denis  lived  for  some  time  by  forgery,  and  that 
Lafarge  himself  was  guilty,  with  his  aid,  of  issuing  factitious 
bills ;  and  further,  that  he,  Lafarge,  forged  (it  is  useless  to  hesi¬ 
tate  as  to  the  phrase)  a  letter,  purportingto  be  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  de  Violane.  On  the  death  of  Lafarge  this 
transaction,  and  his  own  utter  insolvency,  came  to  light ;  but 
there  is  much  still  hid  in  darkness.  Denis  played  an  important 
part  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  had  evidently  a  violent  hatred  against 
Madame  Lafarge ;  because  of  the  influence  which  she  exercised 
over  her  husband,  whom  evidently  Denis  intended  to  employ  as 
a  tool.  But  the  wife  was  in  his  way,  and  he  was  heard  often  to 
vow  vengeance  against  her ;  two  of  the  servants  distinctly 
swearing  to  the  very  words  he  had  employed.  Denis  as  posi¬ 
tively  denied  the  charge ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
simple  peasant,  Bardon,  told  the  truth.  *  The  clerk  Denis  said 
to  me,’  says  this  man,  *  that  he  wished  to  see  Madame  sawed  into 

*  four  pieces.’  ‘  He  said  that  to  you  ?’  ‘  Yes.’  ‘  When  did  he  say 
‘  this?’  ‘  In  the  stable,  eight  days  after  the  death  of  M.  Lafarge.’ 

*  But  had  Madame  done  him  any  wrong  ?’  *  Never,  she  was  a 

*  most  kind  mistress,  I  never  saw  a  better.’  *  He  was  then  per- 

‘  suaded  that  Madame  was  guilty  ?’  ‘  Oh  yes — he  told  me  that 
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'  ‘  she  had  poisoned  him  during  fifteen  days.’  ‘  What  more  do  you 
‘  know  ?’  ‘  When  Denis  came  from  Paris  he  said,  I  am  master 

‘  now,  I  will  turn  you  all  out  of  doors.’  Denis  being  recalled, 
attempted  by  his  effrontery  to  put  this  witness  down,  but  he 
failed.  The  witness  also  declared  that  he  had  found  a  packet 
of  white  powder  in  a  foot  warmer  belonging  to  Madame  Lafarge, 
(the  mother.) 

During  the  absence  of  Lafarge,  Denis,  pretending  to  go  to 
Gueret,  went  to  Paris — for  what  purpose  none  could  discover. 
But  this  additional  circumstance  came  to  light  without  being 
explained.  Lafarge  borrowed  a  large  sum  of  money,  25,000 
francs ;  but  his  mother  asserted,  that  on  his  return  she  found 
only  3900.  ‘  This,’  said  M.  Paillet,  ‘  is  again  one  of  the  mys- 

‘  teries  of  this  trial ;  in  the  mean  time,  thanks  to  the  signatures 
‘  which  Madame  Lafarge  gave  to  her  husband,  her  patrimony 
‘  has  been  spent.’ 

If,  then,  we  follow  the  clue  afforded  by  our  hypothesis,  every 
thing  is  clear  ;  Denis  first  creates  suspicion  ;  he  tells  the  mother 
her  son  is  poisoned  ;  he  has  access  to  the  mother’s  apartment,  to 
that  of  the  sick  man,  to  every  part  of  the  house,  in  short ;  and 
his  hand  might  have  strewed  the  poison  where  it  was  afterwards 
found ;  and  one  very  remarkable  circumstance  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  this  part  of  the  case.  The  broth  above  mentioned, 
of  which  there  was  a  residue,  and  into  which  Madame  Marie 
was  said  to  have  put  some  white  powder,  was  a  long  time  in  the 
sick  man’s  room ;  the  residue  was  then  taken  possession  of  by 
the  mother.  It  was  afterwards  sent  to  M.  Eyssartier — by  whom 
does  not  appear.  But  this  much  is  certain,  it  was  exposed  du¬ 
ring  a  long  period ;  so  that  any  one  who  desired,  might  deal  with 
it  as  he  pleased.  If  there  was  any  one  desirous  of  putting 
poison  into  it,  he  was  able  with  ease  to  do  so.  Now  Madlle.  le 
Brun  speaks  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder ;  but  the  chemists, 
when  they  come  to  analyze  the  sediment,  declare,  that  it  contained 
enough  arsenic  to  poison  ten  persons.  This  is  explicable  if  we 
suppose  that  some  wicked  hand  had  put  arsenic  into  the  cup 
afterveards ;  but  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  was  poisoned  by  the  wife — the  cup  emptied  by  throwing  away 
the  broth.— for  that  is  the  phrase  used ;  and  that  there  remained  a 
sediment  which  was  twice  examined,  first  at  Brives,  and  next 
during  the  trial,  and  yet  that  there  remained  enough  to  poison 
ten  persons.  So  much  then  for  the  sediment. 

All  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  small  pot  found  in  the  com¬ 
mode,  with  this  additional  observation — the  cup  did  contain 
powdered  gum,  and  a  small  portion  of  arsenic — but  the  train  of 
powder  from  the  cup,  was  pure  arsenic.  If  into  a  cup  contain- 
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ing  powdered  gum,  any  one  had  shaken  a  small  quantity  of 
arsenic,  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the  inside  of  the  com¬ 
mode,  such  would  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case — in  the  case 
there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic — out  of  it  arsenic  alone. 

But  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  carried 
by  the  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic  ?  Out 
of  this  there  was  a  small  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Ponthier,  and 
given  to  her  uncle ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  in  this  powder,  when  first  examined,  no  arsenic  was  found, 
and  this  examination  was  made  by  the  chemists  who  found  ar¬ 
senic  in  almost  every  thing  else.  When  this  same  powder  under¬ 
went  a  second  examination  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  then  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein.  The  agate  box  given  by 
Clementine  to  Emma,  was  from  the  first  said  to  contain  some 
arsenic.  This  box  is  proved  to  be  at  times  out  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Madame  Lafarge;  for,  Emma  unseen,  takes  some  powder 
out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it  on  Emma's  request.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Madame  Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain 
arsenic,  would  give  it  to  her.  Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned 
that  the  child  had  the  box,  and  bade  her  give  it  to  the  officers  of 
justice — a  conduct  wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
she  knew  it  contained  the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much 
discussion.  How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  Without 
any  very  great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt 
with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her  uncle  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis,  and  it  was  found  pure  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe,)  and  the  exposure  which  took 
place  on  the  trial,  of  the  mode  in  which  these  fatal  substances 
were  dealt  with,  created  universal  astonishment,  even  among  an 
audience  who  did  not  seem  very  scrupulous  in  their  manner  of 
eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  ofiScers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  on 
the  15th.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis.  The 
suspected  substances  were  taken  possession  of.  They  had  been 
collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  It  is  clear  that 
every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  utterly  worthless  as  evidence 
against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the  surveillance  of 
justice,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

On  the  1 6th  the  body  was  opened  ;  its  entrails  were  put  into 
vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then  placed  on 
the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precaution  taken  to 
Brives.  The  officer  thus  describes  the  journey  : — ‘  We  slept  at 
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‘  Vigeors.  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Brives.  I  have  heard 
*  that  it  was  then  that  the  stomach  was  put  into  a  glass ;  it  had 
‘  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  On  the  18th  the  sur- 
‘  geons  commenced  their  analysis,  which  lasted  three  days.  Du- 
‘  ring  this  time  w'e  returned  to  Glandier,  and  not  till  our  return 
‘  were  there  any  seals  placed  upon  the  vases.’  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  as  this,  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  hypothesis,  would  have 
decided  the  case  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being 
could  be  safe  in  a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  con¬ 
demn  a  fellow  creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  Glan¬ 
dier,  exposed  to  any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so 
that  from  it  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused 
could  be  safely  condemned.* 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evidence 
to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances,  there 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt  on  the  case 
before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy  our  faith  in 
all  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The 
chemists  of  Brives  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  they  had 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  They  also  de¬ 
clared,  that  a  flannel  which  the  wife  had  wished  to  apply  to  the 
throat  of  the  deceased  also  contained  arsenic.  But  on  the  trial, 
the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 
declared  as  positively,  that  these  substances  did  not  contain 
arsenic.  After  describing  the  process  they  adopted,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  (the  brother,  we  believe,  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that 
name)  went  on  to  say, — ‘  We  then  introduced  this  residuum 
‘  into  the  apparatus  invented  by  Marsh,  (I’appareil  de  Marsh,) 

‘  and  after  many  experiments  {mainte  experience)  we  obtained  no 
‘  arsenical  spots.’  Even  from  the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner 
there  suddenly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happy  announce¬ 
ment  ;  her  Advocate  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  audience  giving 
way  to  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehemently 
applauded.  On  this  the  Avocat- General  rose  in  anger.  He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
the  audience  generally.  He  picked  out  one  youiig  man,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  then 


*  A  curious  question  might  have  been  suggested.  Suppose  that  some 
wicked  person  had  placed  arsenic  within  the  body  after  the  death  and 
the  examination,  would  not  this  have  affected  every  analysis  made  on 
the  exhumation  of  the  corpse  ?  But  who  can  possibly  say  that  this  was 
not  dune  ? 

VOL.  LXXV,  NO.  <  LII.  2  C 
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ing  powdered  gum,  any  one  had  shaken  a  small  quantity  of 
arsenic,  and  then  shook  a  train  of  it  along  the  inside  of  the  com¬ 
mode,  such  would  be  the  exact  state  of  the  case — in  the  case 
there  would  be  gum  and  arsenic — out  of  it  arsenic  alone. 

But  then  comes  the  enquiry,  did  the  small  agate  box  carried 
by  the  wife  in  the  pocket  of  her  apron,  contain  arsenic  ?  Out 
of  this  there  was  a  small  quantity  taken  by  Emma  Ponthier,  and 
given  to  her  uncle ;  and  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance, 
that  in  this  powder,  when  first  examined,  no  arsenic  was  found, 
and  this  examination  was  made  by  the  chemists  who  found  ar¬ 
senic  in  almost  every  thing  else.  When  this  same  powder  under¬ 
went  a  second  examination  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  then  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  was  found  therein.  The  agate  box  given  by 
Clementine  to  Emma,  was  from  the  first  said  to  contain  some 
arsenic.  This  box  is  proved  to  be  at  times  out  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Madame  Lafarge;  for,  Emma  unseen,  takes  some  powder 
out  of  it,  and  Clementine  finds  it  on  Emma's  request.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Madame  Lafarge,  knowing  it  to  contain 
arsenic,  would  give  it  to  her.  Afterwards,  indeed,  she  learned 
that  the  child  had  the  box,  and  bade  her  give  it  to  the  officers  of 
justice — a  conduct  wholly  at  variance  with  the  supposition  that 
she  knew  it  contained  the  poison  of  which  there  was  so  much 
discussion.  How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  Without 
any  very  great  difficulty  of  keeping  our  hypothesis  in  view,  we 
look  to  the  mode  in  which  the  suspected  substances  were  dealt 
with. 

The  paper  given  by  Emma  to  her  uncle  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  Denis,  and  it  was  found  pure  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  court,  (the  greffe,)  and  the  exposure  which  took 
place  on  the  trial,  of  the  mode  in  which  these  fatal  substances 
were  dealt  with,  created  universal  astonishment,  even  among  an 
audience  who  did  not  seem  very  scrupulous  in  their  manner  of 
eliciting  or  dealing  with  evidence. 

The  officers  of  justice  came  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  on 
the  15th.  Every  part  of  the  house  was  open  to  Denis.  The 
suspected  substances  were  taken  possession  of.  They  had  been 
collected  by  the  mother,  and  put  into  a  wrapper.  It  is  clear  that 
every  one  of  these  might  have  been  tampered  with  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  hypothesis,  they  were  utterly  worthless  as  evidence 
against  the  accused,  who  was  already  under  the  surveillance  of 
justice,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

On  the  16th  the  body  was  opened  ;  its  entrails  were  put  into 
vases,  ticketed,  but  not  sealed.  The  whole  was  then  placed  on 
the  back  of  a  horse,  and  without  further  precaution  taken  to 
Drives.  The  officer  thus  describes  the  journey  : — *  We  slept  at 
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‘  Vigeors.  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Brives.  I  have  heard 
‘  that  it  was  then  that  the  stomach  was  put  into  a  glass ;  it  had 
*  before  that  been  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  On  the  18th  the  sur- 
<  geons  commenced  their  analysis,  which  lasted  three  days.  Du- 
‘  ring  this  time  w'e  returned  to  Glandier,  and  not  till  our  return 
‘  were  there  any  seals  placed  upon  the  vases.’  Such  a  declara¬ 
tion  as  this,  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  hypothesis,  would  have 
decided  the  case  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  No  human  being 
could  be  safe  in  a  society  which  could,  on  such  evidence,  con¬ 
demn  a  fellow  creature.  The  body  all  this  time  lay  at  Glan¬ 
dier,  exposed  to  any  who  might  desire  to  tamper  with  it ;  so 
that  from  it  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  on  which  the  accused 
could  be  safely  condemned.* 

But  in  addition  to  the  suspicions  thus  cast  upon  any  evidence 
to  be  obtained  from  these  various  suspected  substances,  there 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  not  only  throws  doubt  on  the  case 
before  us,  but  which  unhappily  goes  far  to  destroy  our  faith  in 
all  medical  opinions  on  the  subject  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  The 
chemists  of  Brives  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  they  had 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  They  also  de¬ 
clared,  that  a  flannel  which  the  wife  had  wished  to  apply  to  the 
throat  of  the  deceased  also  contained  arsenic.  But  on  the  trial, 
the  chemists  of  Limoges,  among  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 
declared  as  positively,  that  these  substances  did  not  contain 
arsenic.  After  describing  the  process  they  adopted,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren  (the  brother,  we  believe,  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that 
name)  went  on  to  say, — ‘  We  then  introduced  this  residuum 
‘  into  the  apparatus  invented  by  Marsh,  (I’appareil  de  Marsh,) 

‘  and  after  many  experiments  {mainte  experience)  we  obtained  no 
‘  arsenical  spots.’  Even  from  the  countenance  of  the  poor  prisoner 
there  suddenly  glanced  a  gleam  of  joy  at  this  happy  announce¬ 
ment  ;  her  Advocate  burst  into  tears ;  and  the  audience  giving 
way  to  a  generous  feeling  towards  the  accused,  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  vehemently 
applauded.  On  this  the  Avocat- General  rose  in  anger.  He 
abused  (there  is  no  other  word  fit  to  describe  his  expressions) 
the  audience  generally.  He  picked  out  one  young  man,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  stand  up,  threatened  to  commit  him,  and  then 


*  A  curious  question  might  have  been  suggested.  Suppose  that  some 
wicked  person  bad  placed  arsenic  within  the  body  after  the  death  and 
the  examination,  would  not  this  have  affected  every  analysis  made  on 
the  exhumation  of  the  corpse  ?  But  who  can  possibly  say  that  this  was 
not  dune  ? 
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he  finished  an  apostrophe  to  the  public  thus — ‘  Since  when 
‘  has  it  happened,  that  the  sanctuary  of  justice  has  become 
‘  an  arena  for  bad  passions?’  (The  bad  passions  were  evinced, 
not  by  the  public  who  rejoiced  at  an  acquittal,  but  by  him  who 
pressed  a  failing  prosecution.)  ‘  Do  you  think,  he  continued, 

‘  that  there  remain  no  further  resources  to  the  prosecution?’ 
(sourdres  rumeures.)  ‘  Do  you  think  that  there  does  not  remain 
‘  a  grand  and  solemn  mission  to  fulfil?’  And  now  comes  the 
most  extraordinary  denunciation  made  on  this  extraordinary  trial : 

‘  Take  care,  lest  the  accused  may  have  perhaps  to  accuse  you 
‘  with  having  so  acted  as  to  prolong  her  anxiety,  and  to  retard 
‘  the  period  for  the  determination  of  this  enquiry.’  The  Avocat- 
General  was  plainly  fighting  for  victory,  and  not  truth ;  his 
anger  was  an  outbreak  of  wounded  vanity ;  and  the  words  he 
uttered  were  not  the  dignified  language  of  a  judicial  officer, 
calmly  rebuking  a  sudden  but  venial  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  respect  due  to  a  court  of  justice,  but  a  violent 
explosion  of  passion  by  a  baffled  prosecutor. 

M.  Dupuytren  thus  concluded  his  Report: — ‘Our  conclusions 
unanimously  ‘  agreed  to  are,  that  there  is  no  arsenic  in  any  of  the 
‘  animal  substances  submitted  to  our  examination.’  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  opinion  was  the  sending  for  M.  Orfila  from  Paris. 
A  mystery  attaches  to  the  whole  of  this  proceeding.  Other 
celebrated  chemists  were  proposed,  and  among  them  M.  Raspail. 
From  the  letter  written  by  this  latter  gentleman  respecting  his 
own  exclusion  from  the  enquiry,  it  would  appear  that  seme 
feelings  were  at  work  which  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
exhibited  or  acted  on ;  but  the  whole  matter  eludes  enquiry, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  mere  suspicion. 

The  proceeding,  nevertheless,  does  raise  a  question  entirely 
unconnected  with  party  feeling  or  momentary  considerations ; 
and  herein  we  again  perceive  a  great  difference  in  the  two 
systems  of  French  and  English  judicature.  By  the  law  ot 
England,  when  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  deliverance,  and 
the  jury  is  charged  to  decide  upon  his  fate,  the  case  must  go  on 
to  its  end,  without  interruption  or  delay,  beyond  that  which  it 
is  physically  impossible  to  avoid.  The  trial  is  one  transaction, 
and  cannot  after  its  commencement  be  adjourned,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  evidence  cannot  be  all  brought  forward  in  one 
day.  Rest  and  food  being  absolutely  required,  the  jury  and  all 
others  concerned  on  the  trial  must  retire,  but  the  jury  must 
remain  under  strict  watch — no  one  is  allowed  to  have  communi¬ 
cation  with  them,  and  the  trial  goes  on  the  next  day  without 
further  interruption  than  nature  absolutely  requires.  But  by 
the  system  of  France,  delay  is  permitted  to  obtain  further  evi¬ 
dence.  This  system  seems  to  give  a  fearful  power  to  a  govern- 
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ment  over  those  which  it  desires  to  crush ;  and  although,  at 
the  first  announcement,  it  appears  reasonable  to  wait  for  the 
requisite  evidence  if  it  be  not  furthcoming,  yet,  if  we  look  fur¬ 
ther,  we  shall  find  much  of  reason  and  humanity  in  the  rule 
which  makes  it  imperative  on  the  prosecution  to  be  ready  at 
once  with  the  evidence  needful  to  support  it.  Ihis  necessity 
renders  it  far  more  difficult  to  concoct  and  support  a  false  accu¬ 
sation  ;  while  in  real'ty  it  throws  very  few  impediments  in  the 
way  of  a  true  one.  By  the  English  system,  society  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  protected  without  any  unfair  advantage  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  by  that  of  France,  very  little  additional  assistance  is  gain¬ 
ed  for  the  public  security,  while  the  prisoner  is  exposed  to  fear¬ 
ful  hazard  should  he  have  to  meet  a  powerful  and  vindictive 
accuser.  This  subject  is  one  deserving  of  a  full  and  complete 
enquiry  ;  but  that  we  cannot  now  attempt.  We  must  be  content 
to  hope,  that  this  cursory  allusion  to  the  matter  may  lead  some  Oi 
the  jurists  of  France  to  reconsider  this  part  of  their  system  ;  and 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  the  adoption  of 
a  more  effeciive  and  equitable  mode  of  procedure. 

M.  Orlila  came  from  Paris — the  trial  dragged  on  from  day  to 
day;  while  the  chemists,  having  exhumed  the  body,  pursued  their 
enquiries  respecting  it.  This  enquiry  was  carried  on  close  to  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  took  place;  and  our  neighbours,  who  are 
ever  alive  to  the  influences  of  dramatic  display,  seem  to  have 
been  wonderfully  struck  by  the  horrible  scene  then  disclosed. 
We,  however,  having  no  liking  for  such  horrors,  pass  on  rapidly 
to  the  close  of  this  paitiful  case. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  body,  from  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  decease  of  Lafarge,  was  wholly  beyond  the  control 
of  his  wife,  but  was  exposed,  without  any  safeguard,  to  the 
machinations  of  her  enemies.  Who,  then,  can  say,  that  those 
enemies  did  not  place  arsenic  within  the  corpse  ?  and  who  can 
presume  positively  to  assert,  that  the  phenomena  which  presented 
themselves  to  M.  Oifila  were  not  the  result  of  such  machinations  ? 
The  letter  of  M.  Raspail  would  throw  doubt  indeed  upon  the 
whole  analysis  as  carried  on  by  M.  Orfila ;  but  we  are  unwilling 
to  entertain  the  suspicions  which  he  would  excite.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  observing,  that  in  a  country  where  a  rigid 
morality  on  such  questions  is  the  morality  of  the  people,  M. 
Orfila,  having  expressed  an  opinion  before  the  trial,  would  have 
been  deemed  by  the  public,  and  certainly  by  himself,  a  very  un¬ 
fit  person  to  give  a  solemn  opinion  on  the  same  point  when  the 
trial  took  place.  The  result  of  M.  Orfila’s  enquiry  was,  that  he 
found  arsenic  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents ;  but  his  enquiry  as 
to  the  muscular  flesh  taken  from  the  thigh  was,  so  he  expressed  it, 
negative.  This  also  agrees  with  our  hypothesis.  If  tne  arsenic 
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was  put  into  the  hotly  after  death,  it  would  indeed  be  found  in  the 
viscera  upon  which  it  was  strewed,  but  would  not  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  blood  and  the  absorbents, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  poison  had  been  taken  into  the 
system  durinjr  life.  Had  M.  Lafarge  died  of  arsenic,  would  not 
the  poison  have  been  found  in  his  flesh  as  well  as  in  the  viscera  ? 

Now  then  we  ask,  who  is  there,  who,  being  a  juryman,  would 
from  such  evidence  as  this  come  to  these  two  distinct  aflinnative 
conclusions — 

1.  That  I.afarge  «lid  die,  poisoned  by  arsenic. 

2.  That  his  wife  knowingly  administered  that  arsenic? 

It  must  he  recollected,  that  in  this  rapid  analysis  of  the  volu¬ 
minous  evidence  adduced,  we  have  been  compelled  to  omit  many 
things  which  require  consideration  by  any  one  who  would  fairly 
estimate  the  value  of  the  French  system  of  procedure.  The  more 
prominent  points  have  alone  been  regarded — the  more  marked 
evils  signalized  ;  but  even  after  this  short  enquiry,  we  cannot  hut 
think  that  the  most  cursory  observer  will  discover  much  to  amend 
in  a  judicature  which,  upon  such  evidence,  taken  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  could  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  the  French  court 
and  jury  adopted.  They  have  declared  the  unfortunate  accused 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  her  charge.  Whether  she  be  so,  no 
man  can  determine  ;  though  any  one  skilled  in  the  estimation  of 
evidence — trained  to  marshal  and  employ  it  under  a  rigid  and 
effective  system — can  easily  determine  whether  it  would  be  safe — 
whether  it  would  conduce  to  the  security  of  society  at  large — to 
deem  her  guilty,  upon  evidence  which  in  itself  is  so  untrustworthy, 
and  received  in  a  manner  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  what  little 
value  it  might  otherw  ise  have  possessed.  Looking  back  through 
the  whole  evidence,  carefully  weighing  each  separate  item  addu¬ 
ced,  trying  its  worth  by  every  test  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  suggested,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  that  the  deceased  came  to  a  violent  end ;  still  less 
to  show  that  his  wife  was  the  guilty  cause  of  his  death.  The  rude 
judicial  system  employed  served  to  increase,  and  not  allay  alarm  ; 
it  made  a  criminal  without  proving  her  to  be  guilty ;  and  thus 
taught  the  people  to  feel,  that  not  only  were  they  exposed  to  the 
assaults  of  the  wrongdoer,  but  also  liable  to  incur  even  greater 
harm,  from  the  very  means  intended  for  their  protection.* 

•  We  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  certain  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  tend  to  cast  great  suspicion  on  the  mother  of  the  de- 
teased.  The  one  hypothesis  which  we  liave  suggested,  is  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  .ipparent  the  danger  ut  the  cunclusion  adopted  hy  the  jury. 
Our  chief  olject  being  in  fact  to  point  out  the  still  greater  danger 
resulting  from  the  means  taken  to  gain  that  verdict. 
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Art.  hi. — Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
Yucatan.  By  John  T.  Stephens,  Author  of  Incidents  of 
Travel  in  E^ypt.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1841. 

'lY  I'll  Stephens  informs  us  that  he  was  entrusted  by  President 
Van  Buren  ‘  with  a  sjiecial  and  confidential  mission  to 
‘  Central  America  but  whatever  his  diplomatic  duties  may  have 
been,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  engrossed  much  of  his  time 
or  attention.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  appointment,  he 
appears  to  have  engaged  Mr  Catherwood,  ‘  who  had  passed 
‘  more  than  ten  years  of  his  life  in  diligently  studying  the  anti- 
‘  quities  of  the  old  world,’  as  one  familiar  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  architecture,  to  assist  him  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  It  is  to  that  part  of  the  work  before  us  which 
regards  these  ruins,  and  which,  indeed,  forms  its  only  attraction, 
that  we  mean  to  attend.  The  information  that  has  been  laid 
before  the  world  respecting  the  antiquities  in  question,  is  scanty 
and  scattered ;  but  even  with  the  little  that  exists,  and  is  easily 
accessible,  Mr  Stephens  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted.  His  ambition  seemingly  was  not  to 
know  all  that  could  be  known  of  these  crumbling  monuments  of  a 
now  extinct  civilization ;  but,  as  he  on  one  occasion  somewhat 
curiously  expressses  it,  to  try  whether  ‘  a  city  might  not  be 
‘  transported  bodily  and  set  up  in  New  York.’  And  he  proclaims 
the  hope,  *  that  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  will  respect  the 
‘  rights  of  discovery,  and  leave  the  field  of  American  antiqui- 
‘  ties  to  the  United  States;  that  they  will  not  deprive  a  destitute 
‘  country  of  its  only  chance  of  contributing  to  the  cause  of  science, 

‘  but  rather  encourage  it  in  the  work  of  bringing  together,  from 
*  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  places,  and  retaining  on  its  own 
‘  soil,  the  architectural  remains  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.’ 

The  information  which  Mr  Stephens  supplies  regarding  these 
antiquities,  is  rather  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  than  to  gratify  curio¬ 
sity.  But  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  this  was  in  great  part  owing 
to  the  wretchedly  unsettled  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  which  rendered  a  deliberate  and  complete  examination 
of  the  ruins  out  of  the  question.  It  is,  however,  no  more  than 
truth  to  add,  that  it  seems  questionable  whether  he,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  shown  himself  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  necessary  previous  acquirements,  or  the  necessary 
powers  of  patient  investigation  and  clear  exposition,  to  give  an 
entirely  satisfactory  and  intelligible  account  of  them. 

Of  the  eight  ruined  cities  of  Central  America  which  he  visited, 
only  four  —  Copan,  Ocosingo,  the  ruins  near  Palenque,  and 
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Uxmal — appear  to  have  atforded  much  to  examine;  and  it  was 
only  at  Palcnque  and  Copan  that  circumstances  admitted  of 
his  considering  the  remains  with  minute  attention.  The  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  even  where  time  w’as 
allowed  him,  and  no  disturbance  occasioned  hy  the  natives,  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  account  of  the  condition  of  those  ruins 
when  he  first  approached  them.  The  sketch  has  considerable 
interest,  though  not  executed  in  the  correctest  taste.  At  Copan, 
says  he, 

“  Our  guide  cleared  a  way  with  his  machete,  (cutlass,)  and  we  passed, 
as  it  lay  half  buried  in  the  earth,  a  large  fragment  uf  stotie  elai)orateIy 
sculptured,  and  came  to  the  angle  of  a  structure  with  steps  on  the  sides, 
in  form  and  appearance,  so  far  as  the  trees  would  enable  us  to  make  it 
out,  like  the  sirles  of  a  pyramid.  Diverging  from  the  base,  and  work¬ 
ing  our  way  through  the  thick  woods,  we  came  upon  a  square  stone 
column  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  three  feet  on  each  side,  sculptured 
in  very  bold  relief,  and  on  all  four  of  the  sides,  from  the  base  to  the  top. 
The  front  was  the  figure  of  a  man  curiously  and  richly  dressed,  and  the 
face  evidently  a  portrait,  solemn,  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror. 
The  back  was  of  a  different  design,  unlike  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen 
before,  and  the  sides  were  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  This  our  guide 
called  an  ‘  idol and  before  it,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet,  was  a  large 
block  of  stone,  also  sculptured  with  figures  and  emblematical  devices, 
which  he  called  an  altar.  The  sight  of  this  unexpected  monument  put 
at  rest,  at  once  and  forever  in  our  minds,  all  uncerlaintv  in  reganl  to  the 
character  of  American  antiquities  ;  and  gave  us  the  assurance  that  the 
objects  we  were  in  search  of  were  interesting,  not  only  as  the  remains 
of  an  unknown  people,  but  as  works  of  art — proving,  like  newlv  di>covered 
historical  records,  that  the  people  who  once  occupied  the  continent  of 
America  were  not  savages.  With  an  interest  perhaps  stronger  than 
we  had  ever  felt  in  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  we  followed 
our  guide,  who,  sometimes  missing  his  way,  with  a  constant  and  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  his  machete  conducted  us  through  the  thick  forest,  among 
half  buried  fragments,  to  fourteen  monuments  of  the  same  character 
and  appearance ;  some  with  more  elegant  designs,  and  some  in  work¬ 
manship  equal  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Egyptians;  one  dis¬ 
placed  from  its  pedestals  by  enormous  roots ;  another  locked  in  the 
close  embrace  of  branches  of  trees,  and  almost  lifted  out  of  the 
earth  ;  another  hurled  to  the  ground  and  bound  down  hy  huge  vines  and 
creepers ;  and  one  standing  with  its  altar  before  it,  in  a  grove  of  trees 
which  grew  around  it,  seemingly  to  shade  and  shroud  it  as  a  sacred 
thing  :  in  the  solemn  stillness  uf  the  woods  it  seemed  a  divinity  mourn¬ 
ing  over  a  fallen  people.  The  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  quiet  of 
this  buried  city,  were  the  noise  of  monkeys  moving  among  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  the  cracking  of  dry  branches  broken  by  their  weight. 
They  moved  over  our  heads  in  long  and  swift  processions,  forty  or  fifty 
at  a  time,  some  with  little  ones  wound  in  their  long  arms,  walking  out 
to  the  end  of  boughs,  and,  holding  on  with  their  hind  feet  or  a  curl  of 
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the  tail,  sprang  to  a  branch  of  the  next  tree,  and  with  a  noise  like  a  current 
of  wind,  passed  on  into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  It  was  the  first  tinae  we 
had  seen  these  nnockeriesof  humanity;  and  with  the  strange  monuments 
around  us,  they  seemed  like  wandering  spirits  of  the  departed  race, 
guarding  the  ruins  of  their  former  habitations. 

We  returned  to  the  base  of  the  pyramidical  structure,  and  ascended 
by  regular  stone  steps,  in  some  places  forced  apart  by  bushes  and  sap¬ 
lings,  and  in  others  thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  large  trees,  while 
some  remained  entire.  In  parts  they  were  ornamented  with  sculptured 
figures  and  rows  of  death’s  heads.  Climbing  over  the  ruined  top,  we 
reached  a  terrace  overgrown  with  trees,  and  crossing  it,  descended  by 
stone  steps  into  an  area  so  covered  with  trees  that  at  first  we  could  not 
make  out  its  form  ;  but  which,  on  clearing  the  way  with  the  machete, 
we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  and  with  steps  on  all  the  sides,  almost  as 
perfect  as  those  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  steps  were  ornamented 
with  sculpture ;  and  on  the  south  side,  about  halfway  up,  forced  out  of 
its  place  by  roots,  was  a  colossal  bead,  evidently  a  portrait.  We  ascended 
these  steps,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which  we  had  seen  from  the  op¬ 
posite  bank.  The  whole  terrace  was  covered  with  trees,  and  even  at 
this  height  from  the  ground  were  two  gigantic  ceibas,  or  wild  cotton 
trees  of  India,  above  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  extending  their  half- 
naked  roots  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and 
shading  them  with  their  wide-spreading  branches.  We  sat  down  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  wall,  and  strove  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by 
which  we  were  surrounded.  *  *  *  There  were  no  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  place ;  *  *  *  the  city  was  desolate.  No  remnant 

of  this  race  hangs  round  the  ruins,  with  traditions  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  from  generation  to  generation.  It  lay  before  ns  like 
a  shattered  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  masts  gone,  her  name 
effaced,  her  crew  perished,  and  none  to  tell  whence  she  came,  how  lung 
on  her  voyage,  or  what  caused  her  destruction  ;  her  lost  people  to  be 
traced  only  by  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  construction  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  perhaps  never  to  be  known  at  all.’’ 

Palenque  was  equally  overgrown  and  obscured.  Yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dithculties  interposed  in  the  way  of  a  minute  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  two  heaps  of  ruins,  by  the  astonishing  power  of 
vegetation  within  the  tropics,  where  ruined  or  deserted  structures, 
and  even  cities — instead  of  ‘  dying  insensibly  away  from  human 
‘  thoughts  and  purposes,’  like  Mr  Wordsworth’s  Westmoreland 
tower — have  the  appearance  of  being  broken  up  and  overwhelmed 
by  a  volcanic  eruption  of  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  Mr  Stephens, 
or  more  properly  speaking  Mr  Catherwood,  his  attendant  artist, 
has  contrived  to  present  us  with  faithful  representations  of  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  and  carvings — for  sculpture  is  almost 
too  ambitious  a  word  to  apply  to  them.  The  accuracy  of  Mr  Ca- 
therwood’s  drawings  is  vouched  by  various  circumstances.  In 
general  character  they  correspond  with  the  drawings  made  by 
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Dupaix,  (1805 — 7,)  and  are  evidently  copies  of  the  same  ori- 
j^inals ;  although  Mr  Catherwood  had  not  seen  Diipalx’s  work 
at  the  time  he  made  them.  The  mechanical  processes  by  which 
the  drawings  of  Mr  Catherwood  were  made,  and  reduced  and 
transferred  to  the  steel  or  stone  from  which  the  illustrations  of 
Mr  Stephens’  book  are  printed,  were  such  as  to  ensure  a  high 
degree  of  aecuracy.  And,  not  to  waste  time  by  dwelling  upon 
other  corroborative  circumstances,  we  have  examined  a  beautiful 
set  of  drawings  from  the  ruins  of  Palenque,  by  Captain  Caddy 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  visited  them  a  few  weeks  before  the 
present  travellers ;  and  which  correspond  so  exactly  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  our  minds  of  the  perfect  fidelity  of  Mr  Catherwood’s 
pencil.  This  relates  merely  to  Palenque;  for  no  other  artist  has 
visited  Copan ;  but  the  presumption  is,  that  he  who  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well  as  to  one  place,  cannot  have  erred  materially  as 
to  the  other. 

The  descriptions  and  drawings  of  Copan  and  Palenque  chal¬ 
lenge  more  attention  than  those  of  any  other  towns  visited  by  our 
travellers  ;  not  only  because  they  are  the  most  complete,  but  be¬ 
cause  these  clusters  of  ruins  may  be  considered  as  the  types  of 
two  classes  into  which  the  Indian  cities  they  examined  may  he 
divided.  Copan  and  Quirigua  are  situate  in  the  valley  of  t!;e 
Motagua,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  Palenque, 
Ocosingo,  Quezaltenango,  stand  upon  tributaries  of  the  C^suma- 
sinta,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  Patinamit,  or  Tec- 
pan  Quatimala,  although  situated  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mo¬ 
tagua,  is  more  accessible  from  the  Usumasinta  than  from  the  na¬ 
vigable  parts  of  the  river  in  whose  drainage  basin  it  stands.  The 
remains  found  in  each  of  these  groups  differ  decidedly  in  their 
character — a  difference  which  seems  to  be  attributable  in  part  to 
the  materials  which  offered  themselves  to  the  workmen  ;  in  part 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  constructors  of  the  edifices  in  the  Pa¬ 
lenque  group  having  advanced  further  than  those  of  the  otlur 
in  taste  and  capacity  for  producing  works  of  art.  The  mate¬ 
rial  employed  in  the  works  at  Copan  is  a  solid  and  massive 
stone;  and  the  predominating  features  of  the  ruins  are  huge 
blocks,  chiselled  into  something  intermediate  between  statins 
and  rude  eolumns,  loaded  with  festoons  and  quaint  carving. 
At  Palenque  a  rock  of  slaty  and  crumbling  structure  denied 
the  inhabitants  the  power  of  erecting  monolithic  monuments ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  these  rocks  being  chiefly  limestone, 
supplied  the  material  of  an  excellent  cement,  with  which  the 
buildings  have  been  coated  over;  and  which  being  from  its  soft¬ 
ness  easily  wrought,  enabled  them  to  make  more  rapid  progress 
in  imitating  the  characteristic  details  and  graceful  forms  of  the 
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objects  they  saw  in  nature,  than  those  who  had  only  a  refractory 
stone  to  work  upon.  The  ruins  at  Uxmal,  near  tne  north-wes¬ 
tern  angle  of  Yutacan,  differ  in  a  considerable  degree  from  those 
of  the  two  groups  mentioned  above  ;  but  though  they  are  more 
easy  of  access,  and  not  so  encumbered  with  vegetation  as  the 
others,  Mr  Catherwood  was  prevented  from  doing  them  the  same 
justice  by  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  which  had  broken  down 
under  his  labours  in  the  interior. 

The  ruins  of  Copan  stand  on  the  east  bank  of  a  small  river  of 
that  name,  which,  some  distance  below,  falls  into  the  Motagua 
from  the  south.  I'he  greater  part  of  them  arc  contained  within  a 
paralcllogram,  which  does  not  much  exceed  600  by  800  feet. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins  is  what  Mr  Stephens  calls  a 
‘  court  yard,’ — a  rectangular  area,  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  long 
and  ninety  broad,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  broad  steps. 
The  entry  to  this  inclosure  is  from  the  north,  along  a  passage 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  long.  On  the  right 
hand,  on  entering  this  passage,  is  a  high  range  of  steps  rising  to  the 
terrace  of  the  river  wall,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  circular  stones 
from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  left  side  is  a 
pyramidical  structure  with  steps  six  feet  high,  and  nine  feet  broad, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet  high  on  the  slope.  The 
inner  area  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Stephens : — 

‘  There  was  no  idol  or  altar,  nor  were  tbei’e  any  vestiges  of  them. 
On  the  left,  standing  alone,  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  steps,  is  a 
gigantic  head ;  it  is  moved  a  little  from  its  place,  and  a  portion  of  the 
ornament  on  one  side  has  been  thrown  down  some  distance  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  head  is  abont  six  feet  high,  and 
the  style  good.  Like  many  of  the  others,  with  the  great  expansion  of 
the  eyes,  it  seems  intended  to  inspire  awe;  On  either  side  of  it,  distant 
about  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  rather  lower  down,  are  other  fragments  of 
sculpture  of  colossal  dimensions,  and  good  design ;  and  at  the  foot  are  two 
colossal  heads,  turned  over  and  partly  buried,  well  w’orthy  the  attention 
of  future  travellers  and  artists.  The  whole  area  is  overgrown  with  trees, 
and  encumbered  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  with  fragments  of  curious 
sculpture  protruding  above  the  surface,  which  probably,  with  many 
others  completely  buried,  would  be  brought  to  light  by  digging.  On  the 
opposite  side,  parallel  with  the  river,  is  a  range  of  fifteen  steps  to  a  ter¬ 
race  twelve  feet  wide,  and  then  fifteen  steps  more  to  a  terrace  twenty  feet 
wide,  extending  to  the  river  wall.  On  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
steps  [by  this  expression  Mr  S.  appears  to  wish  to  indicate  the  middle 
of  the  terrace  halfway  up  the  ascent]  is  a  mound  of  ruins,  apparently  of 
a  circular  tower.  About  halfway  up  the  steps  on  this  side  [judging  by 
the  annexed  plan,  this  seems  to  mean  halfway  up  the  lower  flight  of  fif¬ 
teen  steps]  is  a  pit  five  feet  square,  and  seventeen  feet  deep,  cased  with 
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stone.  At  the  bottom  is  an  opening  two  feet  four  inches  high,  with  a 
wall  one  foot  nine  inches  thick,  which  leads  into  a  chamber  ten  feet  long, 
live  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  four  feet  high.  At  each  end  is  a  niche 
one  foot  nine  inches  high,  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  five 
inches  long.  Colonel  Galindo  first  broke  into  this  sepulchral  vault,  and 
found  the  niches  and  the  ground  full  of  red  earthenware,  dishes  and 
pots,  more  than  fifty  of  which,  he  says,  were  full  of  human  bones, 
packed  in  lime ;  also  several  sharp-edged  and  pointed  knives  of  chaya, 
a  small  death’s  head  carved  in  a  fine  green  stone,  its  eyes  closed,  the 
lower  features  distorted,  and  the  back  symmetrically  perforated  by  holes, 
the  whole  of  exquisite  workmanship.’ 

The  rest  of  the  area  is  occupied  by  pyramidal  buildings  and 
fragments  of  walls,  so  dilapidated  and  masked  by  trees,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  were  their  forms  and  relative  posi¬ 
tions  when  entire.  Near  the  south-east  angle  occurs  a  group 
of  the  colossal  carved  blocks  above  alluded  to,  as  forming  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  ruins  of  Copan.  Mr  Ste- 

Khens  calls  them  statues,  and  idols  to  all  appearance  they 
ave  been  ;  but  the  use  of  the  term  statues,  unless  accompa¬ 
nied  by  some  explanation,  would  be  apt  to  mislead  a  reader  who 
has  not  the  drawings  before  him.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  four  feet  in  front  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  sculptured  on  all  sides  from  the  base  to  the  top.  Three  of 
the  sides  are  elaborately  carved  into  ornaments,  which  bespeak  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  skill  and  neatness.  Sometimes  these 
ornaments  have  the  appearance  of  festoons  of  drapery,  or  branches 
of  trees  ;  sometimes  they  consist  of  groups  of  heads,  or  even 
human  figures  more  or  less  complete.  In  general,  their  arrange¬ 
ment  bespeaks  considerable  taste  for  symmetrical  arrangement. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  minor 
groups  on  some  of  the  columns  are  what  Egyptian  writers  on 
antiquities  have  agreed  to  call  “  cartouches”  filled  with  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  On  the  front  is  in  every  instance  carved  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  human  figure  in  high  relief.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
detect  it  at  the  first  glance,  overwhelmed  as  it  is  beneath  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  what  seem  intended  for  ornaments.  But  a  brief  ex¬ 
amination  enables  us  to  discover,  about  halfway,  or  two-thirds 
up  the  column,  a  broad  flat  face  with  a  particularly  large  pair  of 
ears;  immediately  below  this,  a  rude  imitation  of  a  pair  of  arms 
curved  inwards  till  the  hands  nearly  meet ;  and  still  lower  down  a 
pair  of  stumpy  legs,  clothed  either  in  a  kind  of  petticoat,  or  in 
what  looks  like  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers.  Before  some  of  these 
figures,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  feet,  are  large  blocks  of 
sculptured  stone,  and  probably  all  of  them  have  originally  been 
thus  provided.  Some  of  these  blocks  are  square,  others  circu- 
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lar.  A  drawing  of  one  of  them  is  given  by  Mr  Catherwood  : 
it  is  flat  on  the  top  ;  on  the  four  sides  are  carved  in  relief  human 
figures,  seated  crosslegged,  on  what  have  the  appearance  of 
cushions  ;  one  half  of  them  facing  the  other,  as  if  engaged  in  a 
conference.  The  Indians  call  these  blocks  altars ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were ;  and  the  rude  images  before  which  they 
are  placed,  the  objects  of  adoration  to  the  people  who  reared 
them. 

The  appearance  of  hieroglyphics  upon  these  monuments,  (of 
which  we  shall  say  more  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  remains 
at  Palenque,)  would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  intellectual  pro¬ 
gress,  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  reared  them,  than  was  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico ;  but  the  structures  and  sculp¬ 
tures  themselves  are  indicative  of  the  very  infancy  of  art.  With 
regard  to  the  power  of  expressing  form  alone,  it  is  clear  that 
the  artists  had  not  advanced  beyond  that  stage  to  which  even 
children  and  savages  can  attain — in  which  the  delineator  rests 
satisfied  with  coming  so  near  the  object  of  imitation,  as  that 
those  who  see  his  handiwork  may  know  what  he  means  to  repre¬ 
sent.  The  statues  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  exact  counterparts 
of  the  human  figure  ;  the  clumsy  productions  of  Copan  only  ap¬ 
proach  it  near  enough  to  enable  us  to  conjecture  what  those  who 
made  them  intended.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  express¬ 
ing  emotions — of  representing  forms  and  attitudes  beautiful  in 
themselves — of  telling  a  story — ail,  in  a  word,  that  constitutes  the 
essence  of  art,  without  which  the  most  perfect  accuracy  in  copying 
the  lineaments  of  the  human  form  is  merely  mechanical — not  the 
slightest  vestige  is  found  in  the  ‘  graven  images  ’  of  Copan.  Mr 
Stephens  says  of  the  face  of  one  of  the  idols,  that  it  was  ‘  solemn, 

‘  stern,  and  well  fitted  to  excite  terror,’ — vague  phrases,  which 
sound  loftily  ;  but  he  is  nearer  the  mark,  probably,  when  he  says 
of  another,  that  ‘  with  the  great  expansion  of  the  eyes,  it  seems 
‘  intended  to  inspire  awe;’ — an  expression  which  may  enable  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  drawings,  to  form  the  accurate  notion,  that 
as  works  of  art  the  statues  of  Copan  are  much  upon  a  level  with 
a  staring  Saracen’s  head  on  an  old  sign-board.  We  lay  no  stress, 
however,  on  the  circumstance  of  these  images  appearing  to  have 
been  painted  red  ;  seeing  that  a  similar  vestige  of  barbarism  con¬ 
tinued  to  prevail  in  Greece  after  sculpture  was  far  advanced  towards 
perfection.  On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  these  monu¬ 
ments  to  say,  that  they  indicate  no  higher  advancement  in  taste 
and  intellect  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them,  than  the  most 
uncouth  Fetish  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  finish,  and  even  elegance  of  the  carving  on  such  an  untrac- 
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tabic  inatorlal  as  stone,  conveys  the  imprcs^>ioll  that  they  mu«t 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

As  works  of  art,  the  remains  at  Palenque  are  immeasurably 
superior  to  those  of  Copan.  In  the  substructures  of  the  build¬ 
ings  we  find  the  same  pyramidal  form  that  prevails  there ;  but 
on  the  summits  are  erected  edifices  of  considerable  elegance. 
None  of  the  visiters  to  old  Palenque  have  been  able  to  detect 
more  than  six  structures — one  of  considerable  extent,  the  others 
small.  All  of  them  are  erected  on  high  terraces,  forming  the 
summit  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Both  the  substructures,  and 
the  buildings  reared  upon  them,  are  built  of  a  thin  slaty  stone 
which  abounds  in  the  district.  Wherever  the  roofs  remain, 
they  are  found  to  have  been  constructed  by  laying  broad  stones 
across  from  wall  to  wall.  In  the  smaller  buildings,  it  was  easy  to 
procure  flags  large  enough  for  this  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  they  managed  in  the  more  extensive  apartments 
of  the  larger  building ;  of  which  only  a  double  corridor  and  a 
square  tower,  two  or  three  stories  high,  retain  their  roofs. 

The  palace — so  the  larger  building  is  called  by  the  Indians — 
stands  on  an  artificial  elevation  of  an  oblong  form — forty  feet 
high,  three  hundred  feet  in  front  and  rear,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  on  each  side.  This  superstructure  appears  formerly 
to  have  been  faced  with  stones,  which  have  been  dissevered  and 
thrown  down  by  the  growth  of  trees.  The  building  faces  the  east, 
and  measures  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in  front,  by 
one  hundred  and  eighty  deep.  The  front  consisted  originally 
of  fifteen  piers,  each  frona  six  to  seven  feet  in  breadth,  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  them  being  about  nine  feet.  The  west  front 
consists  also  of  piers  of  the  same  size,  ranged  at  similar  intervals. 
'I'hey  are  constructed  of  stone,  cemented  with  a  mortar  of  lime 
and  sand,  and  covered  with  stucco,  painted  and  ornamented  wdtli 
figures  in  bas-relief.  The  parallel  corridors  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  along  all  the  four  sides  of  the  building.  The  wall 
which  divides  them,  is  perforated  by  only  one  door  in  front,  and 
two  in  the  rear.  That  in  front  is  immediately  opposite  the 
space  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  piers,  (counting  from  the 
north-east  angle,)  a  range  of  broad  stone  steps  leads  to  it  up 
the  slope  of  the  terrace.  The  intervals  between  the  exterior 
piers  bear  no  traces  of  doors ;  but  along  the  cornice  outside, 
W'hich  projects  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  holes  were  drilled  at 
intervals  through  the  stone ;  and  the  impression  of  Mr  Stephens 
and  his  companion  was,  ‘  that  an  immense  cotton  cloth,  run- 
‘  ning  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  was  attached  to  this  cor- 
‘  nice,  and  raided  and  lowered  like  a  curtain,  according  to  the 
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<  exigencies  of  sun  and  rain  :  such  a  curtain  is  used  now  in  front 
‘of  the  piazzas  of  some  verandas  in  Yucatan.’  The  walls  of 
the  corridors  were  about  ten  feet  high,  and  apertures,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  of  the 
letter  T,  were  opened  in  the  separating  wall.  The  roof  was 
made  to  curve  inward,  by  successive  layers  of  stones,  each 
overlapping  that  immediately  beneath  it ;  and  plastered  over 
so  as  to  present  a  smooth  curved  surface.  The  top  of  the 
doorway  in  the  middle  wall  is,  by  this  means,  wrought  into  an 
exact  resemblance  of  a  Gothic  arch.  The  door  leads  into  an 
open  court-yard,  eighty  feet  long  by  seventy  broad,  to  which 
there  is  a  descent  by  a  flight  of  steps.  On  each  side  of  this 
area  are  apartments.  At  the  further  extremity,  another  flight 
of  steps  leads  up  to  a  corridor,  beyond  which  is  a  descent  to 
another  court-yard,  also  eighty  feet  long,  but  only  thirty  feet 
across.  These  two  court-yards,  with  the  surrounding  and  inter¬ 
vening  corridors,  occupy  the  whole  depth  of  the  building.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  second  court  is  a  third  ;  in  which  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  stone  tower,  rising  to  three  stories  from  a  base  of  thirty  feet 
square.  Within  this  is  a  second  tower,  quite  distinct  from  the 
outer  one,  and  a  narrow  stone  staircase.  Mr  Stephens  states, 
that  the  stair  terminates  against  a  dead  stone  ceiling ;  but  Cap¬ 
tain  Caddy,  before  mentioned,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  a  tree, 
scrambled  up  on  the  outside,  says,  that  Mr  S.  had  been  deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  stones  which  had  fallen  from  above. 
'I'he  rest  of  the  space  within  the  outer  walls  is  occupied  by 
apartments,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  arrangement 
and  connexion.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  building  are 
several  flights  of  stairs,  leading  down  to  passages  and  apart¬ 
ments,  constructed  in  the  artifleial  elevation  in  which  it  stands. 

The  piers  left  standing  are  covered,  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally,  with  bas-reliefs  in  stucco.  The  faces  are  all  in  pro¬ 
file,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  want  of  sufficient  skill  to 
delineate  the  front  face.  But  the  limbs  are  correctly  formed, 
and  frequently  even  graceful.  There  is  also  some  attempt  to 
arrange  the  flgures  into  groups,  so  as  to  tell  a  story ;  and  a 
variety  of  expression — of  the  same  imperfect  kind  as  in  the 
Egyptian  paintings — can  be  recognised  in  the  countenances. 
On  one  pier  is  represented  an  armed  warrior,  with  two  half 
nuked  flgures  crouching  submissively  on  either  side  of  him.  On 
another  we  see  an  armed  warrior,  brandishing  his  weapon 
over  the  head  of  a  person  who  seems  to  kneel  and  beg  for  life. 
A  third  appears  intended  to  represent  a  male  and  female  figure 
conversing.  In  a  fourth,  a  standing  figure  is  placing  an  orna¬ 
ment  upon  another  sitting  in  front  of  him.  In  the  interior  cor- 
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ridor,  the  middle  wall  is  ornamented  with  medallions,  in  which 
the  outline  of  busts  in  bas-relief  can  still  be  traced.  On  either 
side  of  the  steps  which  lead  down  into  the  eastern  court-yard, 
are  figures  sculptured  upon  upright  fisg-stones — uncouth  and 
grotesque  enough.  In  one  of  the  apartments  east  of  the 
square  tower,  is  an  elliptical  stone  tablet  set  in  the  wall,  carved 
in  bas-relief.  The  principal  figure  sits  crosslegged  on  a  couch, 
the  ends  of  which  curve  upwards,  and  are  carved  in  imitation 
of  the  heads  of  beasts.  The  other  figure  is  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  presents  to  the  first  what  appears,  in  the  drawing 
of  Mr  Catherwood,  to  be  merely  a  head-dress.  All  the  bas- 
reliefs  are  surrounded  by  neat  borders,  and  the  ornamental  scrolls 
traced  along  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  remarkably  elegant 
Before  offering  any  remarks  upon  this  structure,  it  will  be  advi¬ 
sable  to  give  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the  other  remains  at 
Palenque. 

Mr  Stephens  mentions  five  smaller  structures,  and  neither  Del 
Rio  (1786)  nor  Dupaix  (1806)  gives  any  distinct  account  of 
more ;  although  the  words  of  the  former  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  more  were  standing  when  he  visited  the  place.  Of  these, 
only  four  are  described  in  detail  by  Mr  Stephens;  the  fifth  he 
represents  as  a  mere  mass  of  ruins.  The  general  plan  is  in  all  of 
them  much  the  same.  A  truncated  pyramid  is  crowned  by  a 
small  building,  which  consists  internally  of  two  corridors,  with  con¬ 
verging  roofs  like  those  of  the  palace.  In  three  of  the  four,  the 
inner  corridor  is  divided  into  three  apartments,  all  opening  into 
the  front  corridor.  In  only  one  instance  do  these  apartments  form 
a  suite,  communicating  one  with  another  by  doors.  The  roofs 
are  inclined ;  and  on  the  tops  of  two  of  the  buildings  are  nar¬ 
row  platforms  supporting  small  towers.  ‘  The  platform,’  says 
Mr  Stephens,  ‘is  but  two  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and  the  super- 
‘  structure  of  the  first  story  is  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  height; 
‘  that  of  the  second,  eight  feet  five  inches,  the  width  of  the  two 
‘  being  the  same.  The  ascent  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  by 
‘  square  projecting  stones,  and  the  covering  of  the  upper  story  is 
‘  laid  across,  and  projecting  over.  The  long  sides  of  this  narrow 
‘  structure  are  of  open  stucco  work,  formed  into  curious  and  inde- 
‘  scribable  devices,  human  figures,  with  legs  and  arms  spreading, 
‘  and  apertures  between ;  and  the  whole  was  once  loaded  with  rich 
‘  and  elegant  ornaments  in  stucco  and  relief.  Its  appearance  at 
‘  a  distance  must  have  been  that  of  a  high  fanciful  lattice.’  There 
is  no  staircase  or  other  communication  between  the  lower  apart¬ 
ments  and  this  superstructure,  either  in  the  inside  or  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building.  The  largest  of  these  buildings  is  less  than 
eighty  feet  in  front,  and  the  smallest  is  twenty-five.  In  the 
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latter,  stairs  conduct  to  an  apartment  constructed  in  the  pyramid 
on  which  it  stands.  The  piers  in  front,  and  the  roof,  are  overlaid 
with  human  figures  and  other  ornaments  executed  in  stucco. 

But  the  most  striking  circumstance  about  them  is  a  feature 
of  internal  arrangement,  in  which  they  all  agree.  In  the 
middle  of  the  back  wall  of  the  central  apartment  into  which 
the  largest  of  these  buildings  is  subdivided,  is  placed  a  tablet 
of  hieroglyphics ;  and  similar  tablets  are,  or  were,  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  door  which  admits  into  this  apartment.  In 
the  corresponding  apartments  of  the  two  middle-sized  buildings, 
are  tablets  with  borders  of  hieroglyphics  on  either  side,  and 
human  figures  in  the  centre.  In  both,  the  figures  are  represented 
as  facing  each  other,  with  a  device  placed  between  them  ;  consist¬ 
ing,  in  the  one,  of  two  spears  forming  a  St  Andrew’s  Cross,  with 
an  escutcheon  resting  on  the  point  where  they  cross;  and  in  the 
other,  of  a  dart  resting  on  its  feathered  end,  surrounded  with 
ornaments  which  assume  the  form  of  an  upright  cross.  In  both, 
the  figure  on  the  right  hand  of  the  spectator  is  taller  than  the 
other;  and  the  dresses  of  the  two  tall  figures  are  the  same  in  both, 
as  also  the  dresses  of  the  two  shorter  figures.  The  dart  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  representation  of  the  Quezale,  or  royal  bird  of 
Quiche.  In  this  sculpture  the  taller  figure  appears  to  be  making 
an  offering  to  the  bird ;  in  the  other,  both  figures  appear  to  be 
making  offerings  to  the  mask  on  the  escutcheon  rested  upon 
the  two  spears.  In  the  former,  the  tall  figure  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  standing  upon  the  ground  ;  the  shorter,  upon  what 
Mr  Stephens  calls  hieroglyphics :  in  the  latter,  both  stand 
upon  human  figures  bending  beneath  their  weight,  and  the 
scaffolding  on  which  the  spears  rest  is  supported  by  other  two 
human  figures.  The  dress  and  countenances  of  these  crushed 
figures  differ  from  those  of  the  other  two.  The  tablets  are 
found  in  an  inner  inclosure,  or  shrine,  constructed  within  the 
apartment.  The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  of  the  shrine 
containing  the  group  surmounted  by  the  Quizale,  formerly  con¬ 
tained  two  tablets,  which  have  been  removed  and  set  up  in  the 
wall  of  a  house  in  the  village  of  Palenque.  They  contain  each 
one  figure  in  bas-relief ;  one  of  which  in  countenance  and  dress 
resembles  the  principal  figures  of  the  tablet,  the  other  nearly 
a  counterpart  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  represented  tramp¬ 
ling.  In  the  smallest  of  the  four  buildings,  the  back  corridor 
of  which  forms  only  one  apartment,  ‘  fronting  the  door  and 
‘  against  the  back  wall,  was  a  large  stucco  ornament  representing 
‘  a  figure  sitting  on  a  couch ;  but  a  great  part  has  fallen  or  been 
‘  taken  off  and  carried  away.  The  body  of  the  couch,  with  tigers’ 
‘  feet,  is  all  that  now  remains.  The  outline  of  two  tigers’  heads 
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‘  and  of  the  sitting  personage  is  seen  on  the  wall.  The  loss  or 
‘  destruction  of  this  ornament  is  more  to  be  regretted,  as  from 
‘  what  remains  it  appears  to  have  been  superior  in  execution  to 
‘  any  other  stucco  relief  in  Palenque.’ 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  ground- plan  of  Palenque, 
and  hints  in  the  accompanying  letterpress,  (for  Mr  Stephens’ 
style  is,  too  often,  the  reverse  of  precise,)  the  whole  of  the 
ground  examined  by  our  travellers  does  not  exceed  600  by  800 
yards.  A  small  stream  runs  about  three  hundred  yards  in  the 
direction  from  w’est  to  east  at  the  south  end;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  north,  nearly  bisects  the  parallelogram.  At  the  south-west 
angle  of  this  area,  close  upon  the  rivulet,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
lesser  buildings  ;  where  the  brook  issues  from  it  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  aqueduct  leading  oh'  from  the  east  bank ;  nearly  south  of  it, ' 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  is  ‘the  palace at  its  south-west 
angle,  the  largest  of  the  small  structures ;  and  east  of  this,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the  rest  of  the  smaller  structures, 
funning  a  triangular  group.  The  density  of  the  forest  prevented 
any  other  remains  that  may  exist  from  being  discovered  ;  but  two 
circumstances  point  to  the  inference  that  these  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  what  once  existed.  The  first  is,  that  our  travellers, 
approaching  the  ruins  from  the  north-west,  encountered  ‘  masses 
‘  of  stone,’  ‘  a  round  sculptured  stone,’  and  ‘  a  sharp  ascent  of 
‘  fragments,’  a  good  while  before  they  came  to  ‘  the  palace,’  the 
first  of  the  buildings  they  arrived  at.  The  second  is,  that  the 
aqueduct  appears  to  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  lead 
oil'  the  water  of  the  brook  in  a  north-east  direction,  away  from  all 
the  structures  that  have  yet  been  diseovered :  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  required  for  drainage,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is, 
that  there  must  have  been  inhabitants  and  buildings  in  that  di¬ 
rection,  to  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  a  supply  of  water. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  ruins  of  Central  America  are  the 
hieroglyphics.  The  largestof  the  smaller  structures  atPalenque— 
that  which  is  nearest  to  the  palace — contains  three  rectangular  tab¬ 
lets  conipletely  covered  with  them.  There  is  one  on  either  side  of 
the  door  opening  into  the  central  apartment  of  the  three  into  which 
the  back  corridor  is  divided  ;  each  measuring  thirteen  feet  in 
length,  and  eight  in  height,  and  divided  into  two  hundred  squares 
of  characters  or  symbols.  In  the  back  wall  of  this  apartment, 
fronting  the  principal  door  of  entrance,  is  another  tablet  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  four  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches 
higli.^  The  tablets  containing  representations  of  human  figures, 
described  above  as  found  in  two  of  these  lesser  buildings,  have  at 
both  ends  deep  borders  of  hieroglyphics;  the  one  has  sixty-four 
squares  in  each  border,  the  other  a  hundred  and  tw'o.  Single 
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lines  of  these  hieroglyphics,  sometimes  horizontal,  sometimes 
perpendicular,  appear  on  almost  all  the  bas-reliefs,  both  in  the 
large  and  the  smaller  buildings.  The  regular  arrangement  of 
the  squares,  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  elements — lines, 
points,  portions  of  the  human  figure,  &c. — in  different  com¬ 
binations,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  tablets  contain  specimens  of  a  written  language.  This 
conjecture  seems  to  derive  corroboration  from  the  introduction 
of  lines  of  these  symbols  into  the  bas-reliefs ;  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  find  hieroglyphic  scrolls  introduced  into  Egyptian 
paintings.  But  more  conclusive  still  is  the  fact,  that  we  find 
the  same  characters  in  a  manuscript  of  Agave  paper,  preserved  in 
the  Dresden  library.  A  fac-simile  of  this  manuscript  is  given 
in  (the  third  volume  of)  the  great  work  on  Mexican  Antiquities, 
published  by  Aglio  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Kingsborough ; 
and  a  specimen  of  it  is  also  given  by  Humboldt  in  his  work  en¬ 
titled  Monumens  des  Peuples  Indigenes  de  V Amerique,  (Plate  45.) 
In  these,  we  find  pictures  and  lines  of  characters  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  found  on 
the  walls  of  Palenque  ;  intermingled  exactly  as  we  find  written 
characters  and  pictures  of  Saints  alternating  in  illuminated  Mis¬ 
sals.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the  repetition  of  these  squares 
on  walls  might  have  been  a  mere  attempt  at  ornament  ;  but 
their  transference  to  paper,  and  the  repetition  of  them  in  a  long 
MS.,  puts  such  a  conjecture  out  of  the  question. 

Humboldt  calls  the  manuscript  in  question  a  Codex  Mexi- 
canus,  and  Aglio  and  Stephens  have  called  it,  after  Humboldt, 
a  Mexican  manuscript ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  of  its  origin  we  are 
entirely  ignorant,  and  that  it  differs  materially  from  all  known 
Mexican  manuscripts.  Humboldt  says, — 

‘  According  to  the  information  which  I  have  received  from  Bottiger, 
this  Aztec  manuscript  was  purchasedat  Vienna  by  Gotz,  during  the  literary 
tour  he  made  into  Italy  in  1739.  It  is  written  on  Agave  paper,  like 
those  which  I  have  brought  from  New  Spain.  It  forms  a  tcibella  plica- 
tilu,  nearly  80  yards  (six  metres)  long,  folded  into  forty  leaves,  which 
are  covert  with  paintings  on  both  sides.  Each  page  is  about  seven 
inches  three  lines  in  length,  by  three  inches  two  lines  in  breadth.  This 
form,  analagous  to  that  of  the  ancient  oUpHca,  distinguishes  the  MS.  of 
Dresden  from  those  of  Vienna,  Veletri,  and  the  Vatican ;  but  what  ren¬ 
ders  it  still  more  remarkable  is,  the  arrangement  of  the  simple  hierogly¬ 
phics,  several  of  which  are  ranged  in  lines  as  in  really  symbolical  writ¬ 
ing.  The  Codex  Mexicanus  of  Dresden  bears  no  resemblance  to  these 
ritual  calendars,  in  which  the  characters  of  the  astrological  sign  presid¬ 
ing  over  every  semi-lunar  period  of  thirteen  days,  is  surrounded  by  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  days  of  the  month.  Here,  a  great  number  of  biero- 
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glyphic  characters  are  placed  in  simple  juxtaposition,  as  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  the  keys  of  the  Chinese.” 

An  examination  of  the  Mexican  manuscripts  alluded  to — 
of  those  which  Humboldt  himself  brought  from  Mexico— of 
those  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  of  which  fac-similes 
are  given  in  Aglio’s  work — and  of  one  belonging  to  Mr  Bullock, 
of  which  a  tracing  has  been  published  at  New  York  by  Dela- 
field,  confirms  the  opinion  expressed  by  Humboldt.  The  sym¬ 
bolical  writing  of  the  Dresden  manuscript  exhibits,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  a  much  more  fully  developed  system  than  that  contained  in 
any  of  the  manuscripts  known  with  certainty  to  be  from  Mexico. 
Symbolical  writing  was  with  the  Mexicans  in  its  very  infancy. 
They  could  express  numbers,  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  by  phonetic  hieroglyphics; 
but  further  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced.  The  death  of 
a  Spanish  bishop  or  leader — the  occurrence  of  a  snow  storm — 
the  punishment  of  insurgent  negroes — are  represented  by  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  event,  with  hieroglyphics  of  the  number  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  division  of  the  Mexican  cycle,  of  the 
name  of  the  half-month,  and  the  number  of  the  day  on  which 
the  event  occurred.  The  events  in  the  history  or  traditions 
of  Mexico,  are  represented  by  groups  of  human  figures  sitting 
in  council,  fighting,  or  leading  captives,  placed  at  intervals  and 
connected  by  lines.  The  migrations  of  the  tribe  are  represented 
by  the  hieroglyphics  of  places  and  cities  arranged  at  intervals, 
with  representations  of  human  footmarks  impressed  on  the  tracts 
which  lead  from  one  to  the  other.  But  the  characters  of  the 
Dresden  Manuscripts — whether  they  be  arbitrary  characters  ex¬ 
pressive  of  sounds,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  to  which  their 
square  outline  bears  some  analogy — or  groups  of  a  hieroglyphic 
alphabet,  like  the  cartouches  which  contain  the  names  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt — show  to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  by 
means  of  which  words  and  sentences  may  be  expressed.  Of 
this  Manuscript  nothing  further  is  known  than  that  Gbtz  picked 
it  up  at  V^ienna.  It  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  dogmatically 
on  its  origin ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  is  Mexican,  as  nothing  like  it  has  yet  been  found  among 
the  monuments  of  that  people  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  it  is  the  workmanship  of  the  same  race  that  reared 
and  inhabited  Palenque — seeing  that  similar  characters  abound 
among  its  ruins. 

Having  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  that  these  characters 
form  a  written  language,  the  next  question  in  point  of  interest 
relates  to  their  geographical  distribution.  Mr  Stephens  appears 
to  have  found  similar  characters  at  Uxmal,  near  the  north- 
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west  angle  of  Yucatan  :  we  say  appears,  for  his  language  is  far 
from  precise  and  clear ; — ‘  In  the  apartment  marked  B,  we 
‘  found  what  we  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  object.  It  was 
‘  a  beam  of  wood,  about  ten  feet  long  and  very  heavy,  which  had 
‘  fallen  from  its  place  over  the  doorway,  and  for  some  purpose 

*  or  other  been  hauled  inside  the  chamber  into  a  dark  corner. 

‘  On  the  face  was  a  line  of  characters  carved  or  stamped,  almost 
‘  obliterated,  but  which  we  made  out  to  be  hieroglyphics ;  and,  so 

*  far  as  we  could  understand  them,  [he  means  distinguish  their  form 

*  — he  did  not  understand  them  in  the  least,]  similar  to  those  at 
‘  Copan  and  Palenque  ’  Speaking  of  the  tablets  at  Palenque, 
he  says : — ‘  There  is  one  important  fact  to  be  noticed.  The 
‘  hieroglyphics  are  the  same  as  were  found  at  Copan  and 
‘  Quirigua.’  The -sites  of  the  other  cities  visited  by  our  tra¬ 
vellers  were  either  too  completely  covered,  or  the  time  allowed 
to  explore  them  too  short,  to  enable  them  to  furnish  us  with 
the  same  minute  details  as  they  have  furnished  regarding  Co¬ 
pan  and  Palenque.  At  Ocosingo  they  found,  as  at  Palenque, 
buildings  consisting  of  outer  and  inner  corridors  erected  upon 
truncated  pyramids,  with  converging  ceilings  and  figures  exe¬ 
cuted  in  stucco.  The  vicinity  of  the  two  places,  and  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  their  structures,  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that  hiero¬ 
glyphics  would  have  been  found  in  Ocosingo,  had  time  allowed ; 
or  the  attention  of  the  draughtsman  been  awakened  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  ultimately  was.  At  Gueguetenango  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  Quiche,  the  pyramidal  structures,  the  cement,  and 
the  remains  of  colours  observed  at  Palenque,  were  recognised ; 
and  at  the  latter  Mr  Stephens  procured  some  images  in  terra¬ 
cotta,  the  faces  of  which  have  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
bas-reliefs  at  Palenque.  In  short,  from  the  environs  of  Meri¬ 
da,  about  21°,  to  Sant  Cruz  del  Quiche,  in  15°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
Ocosingo  near  93°,  to  Copan  in  89°  W.  Ion.,  we  find  ruins  cha¬ 
racterised  by  different  peculiarities  ;  but  all  possessed  of  resem¬ 
blances  in  so  many  points  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
tribes  who  built  them,  if  not  sprung  from  a  common  stock,  had 
yet  such  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other  as  diffused  through 
them  all  an  imperfect  civilization — the  same  in  kind,  and  not 
materially  differing  in  degree.  And  it  is  precisely  in  the  two 
cities,  which  in  other  respects  least  resemble  each  other,  that  we 
find  the  most  abundant  specimens  of  what  has  every  appearance 
of  being  a  written  language. 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  our  author  when  he  says,  *  I  cannot 
*  help  believing  that  the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics  will  yet  be  read 
and  still  less  do  we  expect  that,  if  they  were  deciphered,  his  con¬ 
jecture  with  regard  to  Copan  will  prove  true : — ‘  one  thing,* 
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says  he,  ‘  I  believe,  that  its  history  is  graven  on  its  monuments.’ 
Lists  of  kings,  and  collections  of  public  proclamations  and  edicts, 
are  not  history :  the  former,  at  least,  only  enable  the  chronologist 
to  put  together  the  dry  bones  of  his  skeleton ;  the  latter  are  more 
frequently  statements  of  what  it  is  wished  men  should  believe 
than  of  what  really  is  or  has  been.  Yet,  beyond  this,  the  records 
of  a  people  possessing  only  the  cumbrous  vehicle  of  hieroglyphics 
for  transmitting  their  thoughts — of  a  people  among  whom  the 
possession  of  this  engine  is  monopolized  by  a  caste — have  never 
been  known  to  advance.  Even,  therefore,  should  some  lucky 
chance  enable  us  one  day  to  decipher  those  strange  characters,  it 
is  not  likely  that  their  contents  would  deserve  the  name  applied 
to  them  by  our  author.  But  what  ground  of  hope  is  there  that 
they  ever  can  be  deciphered  ? 

What  we  know  about  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  not  very 
encouraging.  The  absurd  conjectures  which  abound  in  the 
writings  of  all  who  treated  of  them  in  modern  times,  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  'are  matter  of  notoriety. 
Yet  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  was  contained  a 
pregnant  hint  regarding  that  system  of  writing,  such  as  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  exists  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  hierogly¬ 
phics  of  Central  America.  And  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
indications  given  by  Clement,  aided  by  bilingual  inscriptions, 
(also  non-existent,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  America,)  what  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics? 
Dr  Young  proved  that  they  were  really  used  to  record  events, 
and  explained  the  system  by  which  this  end  was  accomplished  ; 
and  beyond  this  the  work  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  have 
proceeded.  The  Grammars  and  Vocabularies  of  the  language, 
supposed  to  have  been  expressed  in  hieroglyphics,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  upon  the  assumption  that  it  was  the  old  Coptic.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  probability  of  this  assumption — what  follows?  The 
only  monuments  of  the  Coptic  language  we  possess,  are  some 
translations  from  the  Bible,  made  subsequently  to  the  Christian 
era.  The  Egyptians  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation  under 
Cambyses.  Let  any  person  note  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  all  European  languages  in  the  course  of  the  last  four 
centuries — notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  education  and  our 
system  of  writing  to  give  them  fixity — and  say  what  changes 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  course  of  some  six  or  seven 
centuries,  when  one  favoured  caste  alone  was  able  to  express  its 
thoughts  by  characters,  and  that  by  such  a  make-shift  as  hiero¬ 
glyphics.  To  enable  the  student  to  master  even  the  elements 
of  the  old  Egyptian  language,  a  long  aud  painful  course  of  preli¬ 
minary  study  would  be  necessary ;  first,  by  classifying  all  the  bi- 
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lingual  inscriptions  and  papyri  that  have  been  collected  according 
to  their  ages  ;  secondly,  by  instituting,  in  succession,  an  exhaust- 
tive  analysis  of  the  Coptic  monuments — of  the  hieroglyphic  writ¬ 
ings  nearest  to  them  in  point  of  time,  and  so  backwards,  taking 
those  of  each  century  or  half  century  by  itself.  All  this  drud¬ 
gery  must  be  gone  through,  before  there  can  be  any  possibility 
of  extracting  trustworthy  information  from  the  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics  by  a  sound  critical  interpretation.  How  different  from 
this  have  been  the  shallow  and  presumptuous  systems  of  guess¬ 
work  pursued  by  all  who  have  succeeded  Dr  Young  !  The  first 
scholar  who  shall  carry  on  what  he  began,  must  commence  by 
removing  all  the  rubbish  that  has  been  piled  up  upon  his  founda¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  then  it  is  not  history,  not  the  recovery  of  a  lost 
literature,  that  we  are  to  look  for,  but  authentic  specimens,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  manner  in  which  written  language  was  gradually 
devised  ;  or,  w'e  might  almost  say,  by  which  it  insensibly  grew 
up  among  men. 

Under  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  also  under  the  Persians, 
the  Egyptian  language  continued  to  be  used  by  the  natives 
as  the  language  in  which  public  as  well  as  private  business 
was  transacted.  Hence  the  numerous  private  contracts  and 
public  edicts,  in  which  a  Greek  and  Egyptian  version  went 
together  as  surely  as,  in  modern  times,  a  French  and  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  every  treaty  between  these  nations.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  these  translations  of  an  unknown  into  a  known  language,  that 
we  have  any  chance  of  recovering  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian.  In  the  case  of  the  tribe  or  tribes  who  erected  cities  in 
Central  America,  their  language  has  not  been  thus  preserved 
in  actual  use,  nor  do  any  such  translations  of  it  exist.  The 
records  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  show  that  the  Caciques, 
and  their  immediate  adherents,  were  of  a  different  race  from  the 
body  of  the  people  in  several  of  the  States.  A  grandson 
of  the  last  king  of  Quichd,  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
left  manuscripts,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  dominant  caste, 
in  that  and  two  neighbouring  states,  held  a  constant  tradition, 
that  they  had  immigrated  from  the  north  and  obtained  their 
power  by  conquest.  When  the  dominant  tribe  in  Chiapas  offer¬ 
ed  to  submit  to  Cortes,  it  was  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of 
the  Zoques,  Celtales,  and  Quelenes,  whom  they  bad  subjected 
by  force.  It  appears  from  the  narrative,  prepared  by  order  of 
Philip  II.  in  1580,  that  the  subject  tribes  continued  to  use  their 
own  languages ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  number  still  spoken — no 
less  than  twenty-six — within  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Guatimala,  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  such  was  the 
case.  The  Spaniards  in  Guatimala  assumed  the  place  of  the 
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dominant  tribe;  they  did  not  use  it  as  their  instrument  for 
governing  the  rest;  its  language  ceased,  therefore,  to  be  of  any 
importance,  or  to  be  cultivated  except  by  the  comparatively 
small  number  whose  mother  tongue  it  was.  These  deposed 
rulers  were  naturally  more  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  new 
government,  than  the  tribes  whom  they  had  accustomed  to  bear 
a  foreign  yoke ;  and  consequently  suffered  most  in  the  course  of 
the  struggles  which  the  natives  continued  to  make  for  indepen¬ 
dence,  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Guati- 
mala,  therefore,  we  find  no  double  versions  of  edicts,  or  written 
contracts  of  sale,  or  testamentary  deeds,  prepared,  one  in  the 
hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  natives,  the  other  in  Spanish.*  The 
descendants  of  the  race  which  reared  the  monuments  of  Palenque, 
have  retrograded  into  a  barbarism  as  deep  as  that  of  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ruder  tribes  over  whom  their  ancestors  ruled.  Their 
arts,  their  laws,  their  written  language,  have  perished.  Mate¬ 
rials  do  not  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  their  lan¬ 
guage  as  spoken  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  as  spoken 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  even  although  a  key 
could  be  found  to  the  phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  they 
used.  And  of  finding  such  a  key  there  is  slender  hope.  The 
accounts  of  the  written  characters  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  preserved  by  the  early  Conquistadores,  and  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  some  of  the  noble  aboriginal  families,  (at  least  such 
of  them  as  have  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  public,)  are  too 
vague  to  serve  the  purpose.  Many  manuscripts  which  might 


*  In  Mexico,  however,  there  was  something  of  this  kind.  ‘  The  use 

<  of  symbolical  paintings,’  says  Humboldt,  ‘  as  documentary  evidence  in 

<  lawsuits,  was  preserved  in  the  Spanish  tribunals  long  after  the  conquest. 
‘  The  natives  being  unable  to  address  the  judges  through  the  medium  of 

<  an  interpreter,  regarded  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  as  doubly  necessary. 

<  They  continued  to  present  them  to  the  different  courts  of  justice  estab- 
« lished  in  New  Spain  (the  Real  Audiencia,  the  Sala  del  Crimen,  and 
‘  the  Juzgado  de  Indiox)  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
«  When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  having  entertained  the  project  of  giving 

<  an  impetus  to  science  in  these  distant  regions,  founded  in  1553  the 
‘  University  of  Mexico,  three  Chairs  were  established  for  teaching  the 

<  Aztec  and  Otomy  languages,  and  explaining  hieroglyphic  paintings.  It 

<  was  long  considered  necessary  to  have  advocates,  procurators,  and  judges, 

<  who  could  understand  the  emblematic  paintings,  in  which  were  expressed 

<  the  claims  of  litigants,  genealogical  tables,  the  old  Mexican  laws,  and 
«  the  tribute  which  each  paid  to  its  overlord.  Two  professorships 

<  of  languages  still  (1813)  exist  at  Mexico;  but  the  chair  of  Mexican  anti. 
(  quities  has  been  suppressed.  The  use  of  paintings  has  become  obsolete ; 
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have  thrown  light  upon  these  topics,  are  understood  to  have  been 
long  preserved  in  monasteries,  and  in  the  archives  of  cities  and 
the  episcopal  sees ;  but  every  year  in  that  unsettled  and  lawless 
country  must  diminish  their  number,  if,  indeed,  they  have  not 
all  already  perished. 

But  even  assuming  that  materials  should,  by  some  lucky  chance, 
have  escaped  destruction,  which  may  one  day  enable  the  anti¬ 
quary  to  read  the  handwriting  upon  these  desolate  walls — the 
chilling  record  of  what  has  ceased  to  exist,  not  the  scorching 
prophecy  of  impenduig  doom — the  exciting  story  of  the  struggles 
of  ambition,  or  the  instructive  moralizings  of  the  sage,  must  not 
be  looked  for.  Names  and  dates — fommlae  for  ascertaining 
the  dates  of  past  events,  or  the  recurrence  of  festivals,  will  alone 
be  found — nails  in  the  wall  of  history,  upon  which  the  traditions 
of  a  living  people  once  perhaps  hung  stirring  associations,  hut 
which  to  us  are  nothing  more  than  the  dull,  dead  indication^ 
that  something  of  the  kind,  we  know  not  what,  has  been. 
What  of  interest  will  attach  to  the  discovery,  will  be  for  a  limited 
public  ; — for  those  who  have  the  patience  to  follow  out  the 
minute  and  tedious  enquiries,  by  which  only  the  first  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge  and  civilization  can  be  discovered. 

Except,  therefore,  as  affording  some  presumption  that  the 
ruins  amid  which  they  are  found  were  reared  by  men  of  a  com¬ 
mon  origin,  or  at  least  common  civilization,  these  unknown 
characters  are  not  likely  fora  considerable  time  to  yield  us  much 
information.  We  must  be  contented  to  detect  signs  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  capabilities  of  their  architects  in  the  fragments  of 


‘  not  because  the  Spanish  language  has  made  progress  among  the  natives, 

‘  but  because  they  have  learned  to  retain  advocates  to  plead  their  causes.' 
But  in  none  of  the  specimens  of  law-books,  lists  of  tribute  paid  by  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  legal  documents,  of  which  specimens  have  been  published  by 
Humboldt  and  Aglio,  do  we  find,  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names, 
any  thing  approaching  to  an  alphabet  of  words,  (like  the  Chinese,)  of 
syllables,  (like  that  of  the  Mandshu  and  Mogols,)  or  of  letters.  Such 
an  alphabet  is  found  in  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
such  an  alphabet,  there  is  every  appearance,  exists  in  the  characters  traced 
on  the  tablets  of  Palenque,  the  altars  and  idols  of  Copan,  and  the  MS.  of 
the  Dresden  library.  But  in  Central  America,  where  alone  we  can  say 
with  certainty  these  characters  are  to  be  found,  the  native  writings  do 
not  appear  at  any  time,  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  to  have  been  used 
and  studied  as  they  were  at  Mexico.  No  such  documents  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  tribunals,  and  the  University  of  Guatimala 
(founded  1678)  had  only  a  professorship  of  the  Kachiquel  language, 
which  had  been  written  in  Spanish  characters  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest. 
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their  works  that  survive — in  the  indications  they  afford  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  such  works  without  unconsciously 
falling  into  the  language  of  exaggeration,  either  in  praising  or 
criticising  them.  I'here  are  many  things  in  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
lenque  which  indicate  a  fine  and  susceptible  taste  in  those  who 
reared  them.  I'he  inclosure  within  the  inner  apartment  of  the 
building,  in  which  was  found  the  tablet  representing  two  human 
figures  in  the  act  of  making  offerings,  is  of  elegant  proportions ; 
and  the  ornamental  stucco-work  upon  the*cornice  is  delicately 
executed.  The  object  of  Messrs  Stephens  and  Catherwood  was 
to  furnish  the  public,  at  a  moderate  price,  with  a  work  that 
should  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  general  effect  of  the  ruins  ; 
and  this  the  engravings  published  by  the  former  supply.  But 
among  the  drawings  of  Captain  Caddy  are  some  elaborate  copies 
of  the  details,  executed  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  of  the  ornamental 
stucco-work,  which  suggest  a  high  estimate  of  the  skill  and  taste 
which  produced  them.  With  regard  to  the  human  figures,  the 
countenances  are  execrable ;  but  the  outlines  of  the  bodies  and 
limbs  are  bold,  graceful,  and  true  to  nature.  The  borders  in 
which  the  figures  are  contained,  show  an  eye  for  neatness  and 
finish,  and  the  scroll  ornaments  are  varied  and  harmoniously 
arranged.  The  curves  of  the  seeming  arches  in  the  corridors  are 
very  graceful.  Altogether,  the  effect  of  these  buildings  upon 
the  eye — while  free  from  the  obscuring  shadow  of  the  forest  which 
has  crept  over  them,  and  upheaved  and  shattered  their  walls  by 
the  growth  of  roots — while  yet  undilapidated,  and  glaring  in  the 
rich  colours,  of  which  traces  still  remain,  must  have  been  gay 
and  graceful — something  midway  in  point  of  effect  between  the 
irregular  grace  of  Saracenic,  and  the  severe  elegance  of  Grecian 
architecture. 

Every  thing,  however,  about  the  ruins,  seems  to  indicate  a 
people  in  whom  taste  had  far  outstripped  intellect.  In  external 
beauty  their  structures  rank  higher  than  they  do  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  evinced  by  them  of  what  may  be  termed  scientific  archi¬ 
tecture.  At  Copan  there  are  no  symptoms  of  the  constructors 
of  the  buildings  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  erect  per¬ 
manent  covered  temples.  Their  pyramids  and  sculptured  blocks 
are  only  one  step  in  advance  of  cairns,  circles,  and  ranges  of  stones, 
like  those  reared  by  the  Celtic  race  in  Europe.  l\e  elaborate 
carvings  with  which  these  idols  are  overloaded,  however  much 
of  mechanical  neatness  they  may  display,  are  scarcely  more  en¬ 
titled  to  be  called  works  of  art  than  the  equally  elaborate  car¬ 
ving  lavished  by  New  Zealanders  on  their  paddles  and  canoes. 
In  Falenque  we  find  ornamental  interiors ;  but  the  helpless  make¬ 
shifts  by  which  they  are  produced,  carry  us  back  to  the  in- 
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fancy  of  the  mason’s  art.  We  do  not  find  even  that  approach 
to  the  construction  of  large  flat-roofed  halls,  by  the  aid  of  pil¬ 
lars,  which  we  witness  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  Graceful 
buildings  are  erected  by  the  primitive  device  of  piling  flag¬ 
stones  evenly,  one  upon  another,  till  the  wall  has  reached  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  then  making  every  layer  overlap  that 
beneath  it  to  form  a  converging  ceiling,  closed  by  a  large  flag 
laid  over  all.  In  Palenque,  the  unsightly  ruggedness  of  this 
rude  structuie  is  covered  over  by  a  coat  of  stucco.  At  Uxmal 
‘  the  ceiling  forms  a  triangular  arch,  without  the  keystone  as  at 
‘  Palenque;  but  instead  of  the  rough  stones  overlapping,  or  being 
‘  covered  with  stucco,  the  layers  of  stone  are  bevelled  as  they 
‘  rise,  and  present  an  even  and  polished  surface.*  Their  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  laws  of  pressure,  denied  the  architects  the  power  to 
lend  to  the  interiors  of  their  buildings  those  beauties  to  which 
spaciousness  and  loftiness  are  requisite ;  and  restricted  them  to 
the  narrower  range  of  proportion,  and  richness  of  detailed  orna¬ 
ment  on  a  small  scale. 

The  history  of  Palenque,  with  the  exception  of  Uxmal — the 
most  perfect  and  instructive  of  those  ruined  cities  which  have 
yet  been  visited  and  described  by  men  of  European  origin  and 
knowledge — is  a  mere  blank.  The  common  story  regarding  the 
ruins,  repeated  by  Mr  Stephens,  is,  that  they  were  casually 
discovered  in  1750  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  travelling  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chiapas,  and  subsequently  visited  and  examined,  by 
order  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1787  and  1806.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  they  were  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of ;  for  Juarros  and  Fuentes,  both  of  whom  had  access  to 
the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  identify  the  ruins 
near  Palenque  with  the  Culhuacan  of  the  natives.  At  what 
time  it  was  deserted  might  be  difiicult  to  determine.  The  native 
cities  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  which  those 
marauders  have  fixed  their  habitations,  have,  without  one  excep¬ 
tion,  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  more  perfect  condition  of 
Culhuacan  or  Palenque,  seems  to  point  to  the  inference  that  it 
was  deserted  when  the  more  civilized  and  dominant  tribe  of  the 
natives,  weakened  by  its  struggles  with  the  European  invaders, 
was  forced  to  desert  its  old  abodes ;  leaving  the  country  to  the 
savage  tribes  who  occupied  the  forests  and  mountain  recesses. 
These  either  could  not  rebuild  the  towns  as  they  fell  into  decay, 
or  not  caring  to  relinquish  their  forest  life,  left  them  unoccu¬ 
pied.  But  they  seem  long  to  have  retained  their  veneration  for 
the  fanes  and  sanctuaries  of  the  deserted  habitations.  The 
owner  of  the  ground  on  which  the  few  vestiges  of  Gueguetenango 
are  yet  to  be  seen,  told  Mr  Stephens  ‘  that  he  had  bought  the 
*  land  from  Indians,  and  that  for  some  time  after  his  purchase. 
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*  he  was  annoyed  by  their  periodical  visits  to  celebrate  some  of 

*  their  ancient  rites  on  the  top  of  this  structure,  (an  ancient  place 

*  of  sacrifice,)  and  this  annoyance  continued  until  he  whipped 
‘  two  or  three  of  the  principal  men,  and  drove  them  away.’  A 
considerable  time  may  have  elapsed  from  the  first  Spanish  in¬ 
vasion,  before  the  natives  abandoned  Culhuacan,  the  province 
in  which  it  was  situated  bein^  retained  in  a  sort  of  half-inde¬ 
pendence.  So  late  as  1712  they  rose  in  arms,  and  had 
nearly  driven  the  Spaniards  from  among  them.  The  buildings 
described  by  Mr  Stephens  were  probably  erected  near  the 
time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion.  We  are  led  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  by  the  account  which  Juarros  has  given  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  of  the  natives,  on  the  authority  of  the  history  of 
Guatimala  prepared  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  and  other  manu¬ 
script  documents.  It  might  pass  for  a  description  of  the  figures 
on  the  walls  of  Culhuacan,  and  shows  that  these  images  repre¬ 
sent  the  generations  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  : — 

*  The  nobles  wore  a  dress  of  white  cotton,  dyed  or  stained  with  dif¬ 
ferent  colours ;  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited  to  the  other  ranks.  This 
vestment  consisted  of  a  shirt  and  white  breeches,  decorated  with  fringes; 
over  these  was  drawn  another  pair  of  breeches,  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and  ornamented  with  a  species  of  embroidery.  The  legs  were  bare,  the 
feet  protected  by  sandals,  fastening  over  the  instep  and  at  the  heel  by 
many  thongs  of  leather ;  the  sleeves  of  the  shirt  were  looped  above  the 
elbow,  with  a  blue  or  red  band ;  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and  tressed  be¬ 
hind  with  a  cord  of  the  colour  used  upon  the  sleeves,  and  terminating  in 
a  tassel,  which  was  a  distinction  peculiar  to  the  great  captains ;  the 
waist  was  girded  with  a  piece  of  cloth  of  various  colours,  fastened  in  a 
knot  before ;  over  the  shoulders  was  thrown  a  white  mantle,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  birds,  lions,  and  other  decorations,  of  cord  and  fringe. 
The  ears  and  lower  lip  were  pierced  to  receive  star-shaped  pendants  of 
gold  or  silver  ;  the  insignia  of  office  or  dignity  were  carried  in  the 
hand.  The  Indians  of  modern  times  differ  from  the  ancients  only  in 
wearing  the  hair  short,  the  sleeves  loose,  and  by  the  omission  of  ear-rings 
and  lip  ornaments.  The  civilized  natives  dress  with  great  decency.  *  * 
The  habit  of  the  Mazaguales  is  simple  and  very  poor ;  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  cotton,  and  substitute  for  it  cloth  made  of  pita.  The 
dress  is  simply  a  long  shirt,  the  flaps  of  which  are  drawn  between  the 
legs  and  fastened ;  a  piece  of  the  same  stuflP  is  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
a  similar  piece  forms  a  covering  for  the  head.” 

Throughout  the  provinces  where  the  ruins  e.xamine(l  by  Mr 
Stephen  are  found,  there  were  a  number  of  petty  Caciques,  some¬ 
times  asserting  independence,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  state  of 
subjection  by  some  more  valiant  and  able  neighbour  ; — a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  petty  states  constantly  growing  and  declining,  extend¬ 
ing  or  narrowing  their  frontiers,  shifting  and  changing  like  the 
little  kingdoms  of  South  Britain  in  the  early  Saxon  times.  The 
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anxiety  of  the  dominant  caste  or  tribe  to  preserve  itself  pure  was, 
according  to  Juarros,  very  great — 

‘  To  the  offices  of  lieutenants  and  councillors,  and  even  down  to  door* 
keepers  of  the  council,  none  but  those  of  noble  race  were  admitted,  and 
there  was  no  instance  of  any  person  being  appointed  to  a  public  office, 
high  or  low,  who  was  not  selected  from  the  nobility  ;  for  which  reason 
great  anxiety  was  felt  by  them  to  keep  the  purity  of  their  lineage  unsul* 
lied.  To  preserve  this  rank  untainted  in  blood,  it  was  decreed  by  the 
law,  that  if  any  cacique  or  noble  should  marry  a  woman  who  was  not  of 
noble  family,  be  should  be  degraded  to  the  caste  of  mazagual  or  plebeian, 
assume  the  name  of  his  wife,  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  services  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  plebeians,  and  his  estates  be  sequestered  to  the  king, 
leaving  him  only  a  sufficiency  for  a  decent  maintenance  in  his  sphere  of 
roaragual.’ 

The  most  accurate  test  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in  civi¬ 
lization  is  to  be  found  in  its  penal  laws.  They  indicate  what 
men  deem  honourable,  what  shameful,  and  the  character  of  their 
punishments  shows  how  far  their  feelings  have  been  softened  and 
humanized.  Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  Juarros’  brief  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  principal  penal  laws  of  Quiche  increases  materially 
our  acquaintance  with  the  men  who  reared  and  occupied  the 
structures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking: — 

‘  The  king  was  liable  to  be  tried,  and  if  convicted  of  extreme  cruelty 
and  tyranny,  was  deposed  by  the  Abaguoes,  who  for  this  purpose  as¬ 
sembled  a  council  with  great  secrecy  :  the  next  in  succession  according 
to  law  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  bis  ejected  predecessor  punished  by 
contiscation  of  all  his  property,  and,  as  some  writers  affirm,  put  to  death 
by  decapitation.  If  a  queen  was  guilty  of  adultery  with  a  noble  person, 
both  she  and  the  accomplice  were  strangled  ;  but  if,  forgetting  her  dignity, 
she  bad  criminal  intercourse  with  a  commoner,  they  were  thrown  from 
a  very  high  rock.  If  the  abaguoes  impeded  the  collection  of  the  tributes, 
or  were  fomenters  of  any  conspiracy,  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
all  the  members  of  their  families  sold  as  slaves.  Whoever  was  guilty  of 
crimes  against  the  king  or  the  public,  or  convicted  of  homicide,  was 
punished  by  death,  the  sequestration  of  property,  and  the  slavery  of 
his  relations.  Robbers  were  sentenced  to  pay  the  value  of  the  things 
stolen,  and  a  fine  besides ;  for  the  second  offence,  the  fine  was  doubled  ; 
and  for  the  third,  they  were  punished  with  death  unless  the  calpul  would 
redeem  them ;  but,  if  they  transgressed  a  fourth  time,  they  were  thrown 
from  a  rock.  Rape  was  punished  by  death.  Incendiaries  were  deemed 
enemies  of  their  country,  because,  said  the  law,  fire  has  no  bounds,  and 
by  setting  fire  to  a  bouse,  a  whole  town  might  be  destroyed ;  and  this 
would  be  public  treason  :  therefore  death  was  the  punishment  awarded 
against  the  perpetrator,  and  his  family  was  banished  from  the  kingdom. 
A  simmarron,  or  runaway  from  the  authority  of  liis  roaster,  paid  a  fine  to 
his  calpul  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blankets  ;  but  the  second  offence  was 
punished  by  death.  The  stealing  of  things  sacred,  the  profanation  of  the 
temples,  and  contumacy  to  the  ministers  of  the  idols,  subjected  the  offen- 
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der  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  all  his  family  were  declared  infamous. 
They  had  a  law  which  is  still  (1800)  in  use;  whenever  a  young  man 
wished  to  marry,  he  was  hound  to  serve  the  parents  of  his  intended  wife 
for  a  certain  time,  and  make  them  stipulated  presents ;  but  if  they  after¬ 
wards  rejected  his  proposals,  they  were  compelled  to  return  the  things 
received,  and  serve  him  an  equal  number  of  days.  *  *  The  manner  of 
bringing  the  accused  to  trial  was  cruel  and  unjust ;  for  not  having  the 
privilege  of  appeal  when  brought  before  the  judge,  he  was,  if  he  confess¬ 
ed  the  crime,  immediately  taken  from  the  tribunal  to  undergo  the  punish¬ 
ment  awarded  by  the  laws  ;  and  if  he  denied  the  charge,  he  was  cruelly 
tortured  to  make  him  confess — he  was  stripped  naked,  suspended  by  the 
thumbs,  and  in  that  situation  severely  flogged  and  smoked  with  chile.’ 

These  are  the  laws  of  a  people  sufficiently  emerged  from 
the  mere  savage  state  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  moral  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  still  far  from  being  humanized  in  their  sentiments. 
In  their  harshness,  their  progress  in  art,  their  powerful  priest¬ 
hood,  the  secrecy  of  their  patrician  councils — the  very  doors  of 
which  were  kept  by  members  of  the  order — their  skill  in  some 
mechanical  arts,  we  recognise  a  people  which  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  civilization,  parallel  to  what  we  can  conceive  existing 
in  the  petty  states  among  which  Rome  grew  up,  and  upon  whose 
ruins  it  built  its  empire.  It  is  strange,  that  in  none  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  figured  by  Mr  Catherwood  do  we  find  any  trace  of  the 
astrological  hieroglyphics,  of  which  so  many  specimens  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  calendars  of  Mexico,  delineated  on  Agave  paper, 
or  graven  upon  stone.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Boturini  expressly  states,  that  the  calendar  used  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  province  of  Chiapas,  (in  which  the  ruins  near  Pa- 
lenque  are  situated,)  differed  from  that  used  by  the  Mexicans 
only  in  the  names  which  they  gave  to  the  twenty  days  of  which 
their  month  consisted. 

In  pointing  out  the  most  important  facts  elicited  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr  Stephens  and  his  predecessors,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  monuments  found  within  the  territories  of  the 
republic  of  Central  America  and  Chiapas,  and  the  Mexican 
province  of  Yucatan.  The  study  of  such  antiquities  is  of  little 
value,  except  in  so  far  as  it  furnishes  materials  for  comparing 
what  progress  has  been  made  by  different  communities  residing 
far  apart,  and  influenced  by  different  economical  and  political  rela¬ 
tions,  with  a  view  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  society. 
Even  Humboldt  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  careful  to  dis¬ 
criminate,  in  the  accounts  he  has  given  of  American  antiquities, 
between  what  customs  or  monuments  appear  to  have  been  com¬ 
mon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas,  and 
what  were  peculiar  to  the  people  inhabiting  one  or  other  of  these 
districts  ;  and  where  be  is  inaccurate,  oUiers  have  fallen  into 
utter  confusion.  One  branch  alone  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
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northern  continent  of  America,  has  been  skilfully  and  accurately 
examined ;  namely,  the  calendar  of  the  fallen  Mexicans,  and  the 
knowledge  and  opinions  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Much 
rubbish  must  he  swept  away,  before  we  can  ascertain  what  is 
really  known  of  American  antiquities ;  and  before  this  field  has 
been  cleared  of  the  entanglements  and  errors  which  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  it,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  think  of 
instituting  comparisons  between  what  the  nations  found  by  the 
Spaniards  had  efiected,  with  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
early  Asiatic  or  European  nations ;  either  with  a  view  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  Americans,  or  to  throw  light  upon  the  natural 
history  of  society. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  the  student  of  history  and 
human  nature  must  take  in  such  investigations,  every  thing  that 
can  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  their  aboriginal  population, 
has  a  deep  practical  import  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
republics  of  North  America.  The  two  races  have  never  blended  ; 
and  in  many  provinces  the  Indians  far  outnumber  the  Creoles. 
The  fact  mentioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Gueguete- 
nango,  shows  how  much  of  the  leaven  of  their  old  superstitions 
is  yet  left  among  the  natives.  Even  where  they  have  embraced 
Christianity,  they  affect  having  saints  of  their  own,  whom  they 
prefer  to  those  of  the  whites.  The  legends  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  assumed  a  local  colouring  in  Central 
America,  which  to  a  stranger  appears  sufficiently  startling.  They 
are  a  population  if  possible  still  more  ignorant,  savage,  and  ex¬ 
citable,  than  the  dregs  of  the  French  population  at  the  time  of 
their  first  revolution ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  hitherto  dominant  caste  by  blood,  language,  features,  and 
colour.  The  fierce  struggles  between  the  partisans  of  Federal 
and  Centralized  government,  had,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Stephens’ 
visit,  thrown  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians ;  much  in 
the  same  way  that  the  struggle  between  the  adherents  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  republicans  threw  it  into  the  hands  of  the  sans 
culottes  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Mr  Stephens,  we  are  informed,  undismayed  by  the  discomforts 
and  dangers  he  encountered  in  his  first  expedition,  has  returned 
to  Guatimala.  This  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  earnest ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  wish  all  success  to  enquiries  of  such  an 
interesting  description,  and  from  which  further  and  more  matured 
information  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  work  before  us, 
notwithstanding  considerable  defects  and  blemishes,  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  indications  of  shrewdness,  literary  ambition,  and  per¬ 
severance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr  Stephens  will  find 
ample  materials  for  another ;  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  its 
appearance,  in  due  season,  with  considerable  expectations. 
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Art.  IV. —  The  History  of  Duelling.  By  J.  G.  Mellingen, 
M.D.,  F.K.S.,  2  volumes  8vo.  London  :  1841. 

^T^hese  volumes  present  copious  details  respecting  a  practice 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  modern  world.  They  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  made  somewhat  more  interesting,  and  the 
epochs  might  have  been  better  and  more  clearly  distinguished;  but 
very  great  praise  is  due  to  the  diligence  with  which  the  materials 
have  been  collected,  and  to  the  good  sense  and  feeling  which  cha¬ 
racterize  the  author’s  remarks.  No  traces  of  Duelling  are  to  be 
found  among  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  That  one  man  should 
endanger  or  lose  his  own  life,  or  take  away  that  of  another,  for  an 
offence,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  confessedly  unde¬ 
serving  the  punishment  menaced  or  inflicted  ;  that  this  should  be 
every  where  done  in  defiance  of  law  and  religion ;  that  the  perpe¬ 
trating  the  act  should  be  esteemed  meritorious — resistance  to  it 
dishonourable ;  and  that  this  anomalous  violation  of  humanity, 
law,  and  religion,  should  be  the  claimed  and  exclusive  privilege 
of  the  most  refined  and  best  educated  portion  of  society,  are  facts, 
for  the  history  and  exemplification  of  which,  strange  to  say>  we 
must  limit  our  enquiries  to  the  civilized  communities  of  Christen¬ 
dom.  It  would  be  idle  to  refer  for  similar  instances  to  the  single 
combats  that  have  taken  place  in  front  of  hostile  armies,  or  to 
the  delegated  contests  between  champions  selected  to  settle  the 
quarrels  of  nations  or  tribes.  These  had  nothing  in  common 
with  *  the  Duel’  beyond  mere  fighting ;  the  motives,  the  sanc¬ 
tions,  the  issues,  were  totally  different ;  self-devotion  and  obedi¬ 
ence  distinguished  the  one,  selfishness  and  insubordination 
characterize  the  other. 

But  we  utterly  repudiate  any  other  relationship  than  that  of 
co-existence  between  the  meek  and  forgiving  spirit  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  the  proud  anti-social  practice  of  duelling.  It  has 
been  very  generally  referred  to  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  barbarous  nations  by  whom  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west 
was  overthrown.  Trials  by  ordeal,  that  is,  by  appeals  to  the 
Deity,  were  indeed  in  great  esteem  amongst  them ;  but  these 
have  been  more  or  less  common  to  all  ignorant  and  superstitious 
nations,  and  are  in  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  this 
day.  The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than  nine  different  methods  of 
extracting  justice  by  the  pressure  of  the  ordeal.  So  also,  violent 
and  insubordinate  appeals  to  the  sword  and  to  brute  force,  for 
the  vindicatfon  of  wrongs,  have  ever  been  common  to  all  nations. 
These  practices,  therefore,  although  our  forefathers  had  them 
in  excess,  they  held  in  common  with  other  races ;  but  that 
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which,  with  some  few  and  obscure  exceptions,  appears  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  them,  was  the  formal  and  judicial  appointment 
of  single  combat  for  the  settlement  of  litigation.  Csesar  and 
Tacitus  state,  that  the  elder  Germans  determined  disputed  claims 
to  property  and  even  to  office  by  the  sword ;  and  when  conquest 
gave  greater  notoriety  to  their  customs,  we  find  these  statements 
verified  by  their  laws.  There  is  a  law  of  Gundebald  the  Bur¬ 
gundian,  (A.D.  501,)  enacting,  as  a  remedy  against  obstinacy 
and  avarice,  that  all  controversies  shall  be  decided  by  the  sword; 
and  Frothius  the  Dane — a  worthy  descendant  of  those  heroes  who, 
after  death,  according  to  the  Edda,  were  rewarded  at  the  court  of 
Odin,  ‘  by  being  indulged  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they  were 
‘dressed,  by  going  out  into  the  court  to  fight  with  each  other  till  the 
*  close  of  the  day,  when  they  returned  to  Valhalla  to  drink  beer  or 
‘  mead  ’ — decreed  Speciosius  viribus  quam  verbis  confligendum  esse 
comm.  This  was  not  mincing  the  matter ;  and  even  after  some 
little  advance  in  the  repression  of  disorder,  we  find  Luitprand 
(701)  proclaiming,  ‘we  are  not  convinced  of  the  justice  of  what 
‘  is  called  the  judgment  of  God ;  since  we  have  found  that 
‘  many  innocent  persons  have  perished  in  defending  a  good  cause ; 

‘  but  this  custom  is  of  such  antiquity  amon^t  the  Lombards  that 
‘  we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwithstanding  its  impiety.*  These  laws 
and  customs  are  the  true  sources  of  the  duel ;  and  it  is  from  this 
ancient  practice  of  making  the  sword  the  scale  of  justice,  that 
the  modern  duel,  modified  from  time  to  time,  has  descended 
to  us.  While  we  thus  trace  its  source  to  the  ignorance  and 
ferocity  of  our  Gothic  ancestors,  it  is  truly  humiliating  that  it 
should  be  continued  to  the  present  day; — that  the  English 
gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  should  join  with  the  Lombard  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  saying  *  we  cannot  abolish  it,  notwith- 
‘  standing  its  impiety.’ 

This,  however,  is  not  without  its  explanation.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  radical  change  in  the  customs  of  nations,  seldom  even 
of  individuals  ;  and  those  who  examine  the  peculiarities  of  differ¬ 
ent  races,  well  know  how  long  the  customs  and  institutions  of  early 
ages  survive  amongst,  and  characterize  their  descendants.  There 
are  still  strong  resemblances  in  all  the  branches  of  the  great 
Gothic  stem — split  and  separated  as  they  have  long  been,  under 
different  forms  of  government,  belief,  language,’  and  pursuits  ;  so, 
too,  among  the  Celts,  the  Jews  universally,  and  in  like  manner 
all  the  other  great  families  of  the  earth.  Generations  pass  away, 
with  their  attendant  convulsions,  before  ancient  prejudices,  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  practices,  are  eradicated ;  time  but  softens  their 
features,  and  in  the  great  chain  of  cause  and  effect  the^  are  often, 
when  lost  to  sight,  still  felt  and  found  operating.  It  is  thus  that 
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the  judicial  combat  survives  in  our  modern  duel,  and  that  in 
defiance  of  strong  opposing  influences. 

The  jtidicial  combat  besides,  was  upheld,  though  modified,  by 
the  feudal  system ; — that  mixture  of  liberty  and  oppression 
without  which  Europe  might  have  run  the  course  of  the 
ancient  eastern  monarchies,  and  lost,  with  the  liberty  of  fight¬ 
ing,  the  development  of  its  liberty  of  thinking ;  for  the  right 
of  each  individual  chief  to  *  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own,' 
and  which  he  exercised  as  well  as  claimed,  prevented  the  over¬ 
shadowing  pretensions  of  him  who  was  supreme.  Anarchy 
mitigated  monarchy ;  and  to  the  thousand  small  despots,  perch¬ 
ed  on  their  robber  crags,  defending  their  own  peculiar  town 
from  all  others,  while  they  plundered  it  themselves,  we  owe 
the  balance  of  power,  and  the  confederate  institutions  of 
Europe.  So,  also,  we  owe  the  continuation  of  the  duel ;  for 
there  was  no  one  privilege  that  these  chiefs  more  zealously 
upheld  than  that  of  fighting  their  own  battles,  and  judging  in 
their  own  quarrels.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
happy  results  of  this  system,  the  immediate  issue  was  misery. 
The  whole  of  middle  Europe  was  scourged  by  war  and  blood¬ 
shed,  rapine  and  revenge.  Urban  11.,  when  he  called  on 
the  faithful  at  the  council  of  Clermont  to  join  the  crusade, 
thus  describes  their  conduct — ‘  Redeem  by  a  service  so  agree- 
*  able  to  God,  your  pillages,  conflagrations,  homicides,  and 
‘  other  mortal  crimes.’  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.  forbade 
his  nobles  ‘  from  plundering  travellers  and  circulating  base  coin, 

‘  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  their  privilege.’  This  state 
of  things  naturally  produced  counteracting  efforts  and  associa¬ 
tions.  'I'he  church  lent  its  aid  in  the  support  of  order.  The 
truce  of  God,  promulgated  in  1041,  forbade  fighting  on  all  festi¬ 
vals,  and  from  Wednesday  night  till  Monday  morning,  monas¬ 
teries  and  asylums  were  opened  for  the  penitent  and  the  perse¬ 
cuted.  Burghers  obtained  charters  of  defence,  neighbouring 
towns  formed  leagues,  and  that  which  more  immediately  regards 
our  present  subject.  Societies  and  Holy  Brotherhoods  were  esta¬ 
blished  of  persons  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  weak,  the  way¬ 
faring,  and  the  oppressed  :  hence  Knighthood,  to  whose  inheri¬ 
tance  the  judicial  combat  fell.  Scott  says,  the  investiture  of 
chivalry  was  brought  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Certainly  the  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  assertion  of  individual  honour  and 
integrity  were  the  device,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were  the 
gallant  achievement,  of  the  devoted  knight. 

This  was  the  second  stage  of  the  single  combat,  under  which 
it  assumed  a  higher  and  a  better  tone.  Henceforth  we  may  trace 
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its  course  more  clearly ;  and  it  may  not  be  unamusing,  if,  with 
the  assistance  of  Dr  Mellingen’s  materials,  we  hastily  run  over 
this  piece  of  history,  and  mark  the  successive  stages  of  those 
appeals  which  have  taken  place  since  Queen  Emma  dared  the  red- 
hot  ploughshares,  until  the  day  when  Mirfin,  the  linen-draper’s 
apprentice,  killed  in  single  combat  Elliott,  the  innkeeper’s  son. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  authentic  records  of  the  trial  by 
single  combat  so  early  as  the  sixth  century.  The  vigour  and  good 
sense  of  Charlemagne  checked  it  for  a  while,  but  it  broke  out 
afresh  under  his  feeble  successors ;  and  Otho  II.  re-established 
it  in  all  its  early  vigour; — his  decree  at  Verona  extending  its 
obligations  to  the  clergy  and  to  women — allowing  them,  how¬ 
ever,  substitutes  or  champions.  The  Danes  went  beyond  this  ; 
for  their  wives  and  daughters  were  obliged  to  defend  their  own 
honour  personally.  But,  in  order  to  give  them  fair  play,  the  man 
whom  they  fought  was  planted  in  a  pit  up  to  the  waist,  in  order 
that  his  gentle  antagonist  might  wheel  about  him,  and  strike  him 
on  the  head  with  a  sling  or  leathern  thong,  to  which  a  heavy  stone 
was  attached — he,  meanwhile,  defending  himself  with  a  club; 
and  if  he  missed  his  assailant  three  times,  or  struck  the  ground 
instead  of  her,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  vanquished.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  Selden  tells  us,  the  trial  by  single  combat  was  unknown 
before  the  Conquest ;  compensation  was  the  usual  mode  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  is  especially  enjoined  by  a  law  of  Alfred.  If  we 
desire  a  precedent  for  our  damages  in  actions  for  ‘  criminal  con- 
‘  versation,’  we  may  find  it  in  a  law  of  Ethelred,  declaring  that 
whoever  hath  committed  adultery  with  his  neighbour’s  wife  shall 
be  obliged  to  buy  him  a  new  one.  But  the  Conqueror  intro¬ 
duced  the  fiercer  habits  of  his  Normans :  his  first  act  was  to 
challenge  Harold  to  single  combat  for  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  only 
restriction  on  the  trial  of  battle  to  be  found  in  his  constitutions 
is,  that  ‘  no  priest  shall  fight  without  leave  of  his  bishop.’  It  is 
from  this  time,  too,  that  the  custom  dates  of  the  pageant  of  a 
Champion  attending  the  coronation  festival  of  our  Kings.  Rude 
as  these  judicial  combats  were,  still  there  was  something  search¬ 
ing  and  solemn  in  them.  The  sanctions  of  oaths,  fastings, 
prayers,  purgations,  and  masses,  were  skilfully  applied.  Each 
combatant  staked  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  all,  upon  the  truth 
of  his  declaration.  If  he  failed,  he  was  led  forth  dishonoured 
to  execution  ;  if  slain,  his  body  was  hanged  or  otherwise  insulted. 
At  Halle  a  confessor,  as  well  as  a  second,  was  always  in  attend¬ 
ance  ;  and  a  bier  surrounded  with  torches  awaited  the  vanquished 
at  the  end  of  the  lists.  We  can  easily  conceive  the  awe  with 
which  the  guilty  and  superstitious  combatant  would  approach 
lists  thus  prepared.  No  doubt  the  alarmed  consciences  of  many 
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bade  them  yield  up  the  foul  plunder,  or  recede  from  their  false  ac¬ 
cusations,  rather  than  face  such  a  trial ;  and  thus  far  this  wager 
of  battle,  much  as  we  may  ridicule  it  now,  had  its  advantages  in 
those  days  of  ignorant  violence  ;  and  the  day  may  come  when  the 
cobweb  intricacies,  the  ruinous  expenses,  and  judgment  deferred 
for  years,  nay,  sometimes  for  generations,  of  some  of  our  Law 
9  Courts,  shall  appear  scarcely  less  barbarous,  or  less  a  mockery  of 

justice,  than  these  summary  proceedings  of  our  Norman  fore¬ 
fathers.  In  fact,  when  the  judges  were  counts,  marquesses,  and 
rude  soldiers,  few  of  whom  could  either  read  or  write,  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  settling  a  question  was  to  let  the  litigants  fight 
it  out. 

In  England  the  combat  was  allowed  only  in  the  Court  of  Chi¬ 
valry,  or  in  appeals,  or  upon  issue  joined  in  writs  of  right.  The 
Court  of  Chivalry  was  restricted,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Richard 

II. ,  to  only  such  things  touching  war  within  the  realm,  which 
could  not  be  redressed  by  common  law ;  and  these  respected  more 
especially,  giving  relief  to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  should 
think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honour.  But  being  no 
court  of  record  it  soon  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  office  of  High  Con¬ 
stable,  under  whom  it  was  originally  held,  ceased  with  the  attainder 
of  Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  the  constitutions  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  by  establishing  the  trial  by  jury  and  grand  assize  under 
Henry  II.,  were  the  most  effectual  means  for  placing  litigation  and 
the  administration  of  law  on  its  proper  basis.  These  consti¬ 
tutions  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Edward  I.,  who  did 
more  for  settling  the  distributive  justice  of  his  kingdom,  than 
has  perhaps  been  done  in  all  the  after  ages.  And  this  country 
was  thus,  by  the  early  substitution  of  wise  laws,  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  which  has  stood  it  in  good  stead  on  many  a 
passionate  day. 

The  trial  by  combat  flourished  much  more  vigorously  and 
much  longer  amongst  our  vivacious  neighbours  in  France.  So 
late  as  the  time  of  St  Louis,  not  only  could  plaintiffs  and  defend- 
,  ants  appeal  to  the  sword,  but  even  witnesses  attested  the  truth 
of  their  evidence  by  it;  and  the  judge  himself  was  subject  to  de¬ 
fend  his  sentence  in  the  lists,  provided  he  were  not  the  liege  lord 
of  either  of  the  litigants.  No  doubt,  many  an  unseated  member 
of  the  present  day  longs  for  those  good  old  French  laws,  which 
would  give  him  a  last  chance  of  retaining  his  seat,  by  exclaiming 
td  the  chairman  of  his  election  committee,  ‘Thouliest,  and  I  am 
‘  ready  to  defend  my  body  against  thine ;  and  that  thou  sbalt 
‘  ekher  be  a  corpse  or  recreant  any  hour  of  the  day !  ’  But  PhiHp 

III.  reformed  these  mattets,  by  requiring,  before  he  would  grant 
his  license  for  a  combat,  the  concurrence  of  the  four  following 
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circumstances ;  namely,  that  the  crime  had  been  committed,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  ascertained  by  whom — that  the  crime  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  incur  the  penalty  of  death — that  there  was  no 
other  means  of  discovering  the  culprit — and  lastly,  that  there  were 
such  strong  presumptions  against  the  accused  tnat  the  duel  was 
granted  him  in  lieu  of  torture  and  the  question.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  restricted  the  number  of  cases ;  but  though  thus  cautiously 
granted,  Voet  adds,  *the  method  was  hurtful,  and  contrary  to 

*  canonical,  divine,  and  natural  law.’ 

One  of  the  earliest  English  trials  by  combat,  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  is  that  of  the  Count  d’Eu,  who,  accused  by  Godefroi 
Baynard  of  a  conspiracy  against  William  Rufus,  was  allowed 
a  field  at  Salisbury  ;  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  his 
court,  having  been  defeated,  he  was,  by  his  order,  cruelly  muti¬ 
lated,  his  eyes  put  out,  and  his  esquire  whipped  and  hanged. 

A  more  romantic  instance  is  recorded  of  a  Count  of  Modena, 
who,  imitating  the  continence,  met  (from  Maria  of  Arragon,  the 
Emperor  Otho’s  wife)  the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  Patriarch. 
It  was  in  vain  that  be  protested  his  innocence ;  all  that  he  was 
allowed  was  a  field,  where  he  was  conquered  and  beheaded.  His 
wife,  nothing  daunted,  laid  his  bleeding  head  at  the  feet  of  the 
Emperor,  demanding  vengeance — *  Of  whom  ?  replied  the  Em- 

*  peror  ?  ’ — ‘  Of  you,  Caesar,’  she  replied,  ‘  who  have  sanctioned 
‘  an  iniquity,  as  1  am  ready  to  prove  the  innocence  of  my  hus- 
*■  band  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.’  A  brazier  of  red-hot  iron  decided 
the  case ;  for  seizing  it  without  fear  and  without  injury,  she 
again  demanded  of  the  Emperor  his  own  head  for  haviiw  put  to 
death  an  innocent  man.  The  chronicle  adds,  that  the  Emperor, 
demurring  to  this  proposal,  graciously  compromised  the  matter 
by  ordering  his  own  wife  to  be  burned  alive — and  which  was 
accordingly  executed  at  Modena,  A.D.  998. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  occurrence  of  the  Mml  took 
place  at  Toledo,  under  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
in  furtherance  of  bis  ambitious  projects.  We  take  the  abrUged 
account  from  Dr  Waddington’s  excellent  ‘  History  of  the 

*  Church.’  It  seems  the  Gothic  had  gradually  superseded  the 
Roman  missal  in  Spain.  The  Pope’s  legate  and  Caroline, 
Queen  of  Castile,  were  desirous  of  restoring  it.  The  nobility, 
the  people,  and  even  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  warmly  supported 
their  own  established  ritual ;  and,  after  some  struggles,  a  day  was 
appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  rival  missals.  This 
was  to  be  done  by  the  trial  of  combat.  Two  knights  contended 
in  the  ptesence  of  a  vast  assembly,  and  the  GiMhiC  champion 
prevailed.  The  Court,  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  subjected  the 
missals  to  a  second  proof,  and  which  they  were  to  sustain  in  their 
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own  substances — the  trial  by  fire.  Again  tbe  Gothic  missal  tri. 
umpbed,  escaping  unhurt  from  the  flames  in  which  its  rival  was 
consumed.  The  triumph  now  seemed  complete,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  ashes  of  the  Homan  missal  had  curled  to  tlie 
top  of  the  flames  and  leaped  out  of  them.  By  this  miracle  the 
scales  were  turned ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  victory  of  the  Gothic 
missal  sufficiently  impeached  to  allow  the  establishment  of  both 
missals,  whereby  the  Papal  object  was  gained ;  for  the  Homan 
missal,  once  introduced,  was  soon  made  to  work  out  the  other ; 
and  the  Spaniards  by  this  worthy  process  thus  lost  the  inesti¬ 
mable  benefit  of  having  the  service  performed  in  their  native 
tongue. 

But  these  were  solutions  for  the  darkest  ages,  and  the  glim¬ 
merings  of  reason  even  then  dawning,  required  more  fitting  forms 
of  adjudication  for  such  questions.  The  pen  commenced  those 
encroachments  upon  the  sword  which  have  continued  to  the 
present  day ;  and  which  will  last  until,  perhaps,  national  even 
as  well  as  individual  combats  shall  be  viewed  only  as  proofs 
of  bygone  barbarism.  Meanwhile  personal  safety,  advance¬ 
ment,  and  distinction,  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  and  expert  management  of  arms.  There  was  no  other 
amusement  or  occupation,  save  the  chase  or  the  cloister,  fur 
the  gentry.  Litigation  and  the  courts  of  law  were  for  women, 
gownsmen,  and  the  ignoble.  Force  ruled,  and  combats  were 
fought,  without  honour  and  without  mercy,  in  defence  or  dis¬ 
proof  of  crimes  which  the  judge  and  the  headsman  had  more 
fittingly  investigated,  and  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  endless  feuds. 
Witness  the  fatal  Hereford  and  Norfolk  duel,  which,  weakly 
granted  and  still  more  weakly  interrupted,  first  gave  a  beginning 
to  those  wars,  of  which  old  Fuller  quaintly  says,  ‘  the  red  rose 
‘  grew  pale  from  the  blood  it  lost,  and  the  white  red  from  shed- 
‘  ding  it.’  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Westminster  Hall,  or  Star-Chamber, 
would  have  crushed  the  cockatrice’s  egg  in  the  nest.  But  the 
remedy  was  approaching.  The  consolidation  of  the  European 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  monarchical  power,  gave  effect  to  gene¬ 
ral  law ;  and  single  combat,  as  a  judicial  proceeding  for  the 
trial  of  offences  against  the  state,  or  of  criminal  violence,  did 
not  survive  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it  took  a  new  field, 
and  precisely  where  oflfences  abounded,  and  where  the  law  was 
dumb;  namely,  the  vindication  of  offended  honour — honour, 
a  vague,  sensitive,  and  pugnacious  quality,  which  the  state 
itself  cherished  and  required  from  its  nobles,  but  whose  de¬ 
fence  and  assertion  it  committed  to  their  individual  care  and 
valour.  Much  of  this  modern  honour  grew  out  of  chivalry,  of 
its  mixed  monastic,  warlike,  and  celibate  state.  Its  best  qua- 
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lity  was  its  deference  to,  and  defence  of  the  weaker  sex.  The 
ancient  Knight  went  “  pricking  ”  on  his  way,  and  had  his  rugged 
bands  full  of  business.  His  successors  found  fewer  subjects  for 
the  exhibition  of  their  prowess.  Time,  numbers,  wealth,  power, 
and  distinction,  exercised  their  influences;  and  the  lack  of  ad¬ 
venture  was  supplied  by  a  fantastic,  code,  which  became  the 
manual  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  text-book  of  single  com¬ 
bat  among  the  higher  classes ;  and  which,  more  or  less  •modi¬ 
fied,  survives  to  the  present  hour.  Rules  of  honour,  subjects 
of  offence,  methods  of  reparation,  modes  of  proceeding,  privi¬ 
leges  of  challengers,  duties  of  seconds,  and  other  details,  were 
laid  down,  subdivided,  and  expounded,  with  all  the  subtlety  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  with  an  industry  worthy  of  a  better  subject. 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius  have  not  more  rigidly  investigated  the 
laws  of  nations  and  belligerents  than  Mutio,  Fausto,  Attendolo, 
and  Guistinopolitano  the  noble  science  of  giving  and  taking 
offence.  There  were  detailed  no  less  than  thirty-two  different 
species  of  lies ! 

Italy  was  the  first  great  field  for  this  modified  single  combat, 
or  more  properly,  the  duel ;  as  it  was  also  the  principal  parent  of 
the  most  elaborate  treatises  respecting  it,  the  fabricators  of  the  best 
arms,  and  the  purveyor  of  the  ablest  ‘  masters  of  fpnce.’  Thence 
the  rage  spread  with  redoubled  fury  into  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Empire.  In  England  we  hear  little  of  it  before  the  profligate 
days  of  the  Stuarts. 

But  it  is  France  that  affords  the  most  detailed  and  authorized 
records  of  duelling.  The  French  Kings  and  Parliament  long 
maintained  its  formal  and  practical  legality;  and  Francis  the 
First,  while  he  set  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  dishonourable 
breach  of  his  own  plighted  word,  did  not  shrink  from  attaching  a 
sanguinary  importance  to  the  lie;  by  proclaiming  ‘  that  it  was 
‘  never  to  be  put  up  with  without  satisfaction,  but  by  a  base-born 
‘  fellow.’  Henry  II.  presided,  with  his  whole  Court — the 
Constable,  the  Admiral,  and  the  Marshals  of  France — at  the 
combat  between  Farnac  and  La  Chasteneraye,  on  a  charge  of 
scandal,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  La  Chasteneraye ; 
when  Farnac,  his  hands  yet  reeking  with  his  kinsman’s  blood, 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord, 
‘  but  unto  thy  name,  be  thanks !’  Henry  H.  might  have  stopped 
this  duel  at  any  moment,  and  was  entreated  to  do  so  by  Farnac 
when  his  adversary’s  life  was  in  his  power ;  but  the  king,  from  a 
feeling  of  honour,  refused;  and  he  himself,  not  long  afterwards, 
met  his  death  in  a  tournament.  Charles  IX.  was  the  last 
French  king  who  presided  at  one  of  these  exhibitions ;  but  to 
give  him  his  due,  so  also  was  he  the  first  who  sought  to  check 
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the  practice,  by  naming  a  *  Court  of  Honour’  for  the  satisfaction  ot 
offences  committed  against  its  laws.  And  it  was  indeed  full  time; 
for  while  France  and  Frenchmen  were  boasting  of  this  their  idol 
honour,  their  country  was  becoming  a  mere  <marnel-house ;  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  of  the  League,  with  the  breaking-up  of  all 
moral  and  religious  restraints,  nad  reduced  society  to  such  a 
state,  that,  during  the  comparatively  quiet  and  vigorous  twenty 
years  of  Henry  I  V^’s  reign,  and  in  defiance  of  his  edicts,  inflicting 
the  peftalty  of  death  on  all  duellists,  there  fell  in  duels,  within  the 
then  comparatively  small  number  of  gentlemen  bearing  arms  in 
France,  no  less  than  4000,  while  upwards  of  14,000  pardons 
were  granted  for  fighting.  The  king  himself,  despite  his  own 
laws,  and  the  humane  remonstrances  of  the  brave  and  wise  Sully, 
encouraged  the  practice.  Writing  to  his  friend  Duplessis  Mor- 
n^,  who  had  complained  of  having  been  insulted,  he  says : — 
‘  1  feel  much  hurt  at  hearing  of  the  insult  you  have  received,  and 
‘  in  which  I  sympathize,  both  as  your  sovereign  and  your 
‘  friend.  In  the  first  capacity  I  shall  see  justice  done,  both  for 
‘  your  sake  and  for  mine ;  and  if  I  bore  only  the  second,  you 

*  should  find  me  most  ready  to  draw  my  sword  and  expose  my 
‘  life  for  you.’  With  such  an  encouragement,  no  wonder  that 
the  person  who  did  not  fight — who  had  not  killed  his  man,  at 
least  one  man«— should  be  held  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name  of 
gentleman.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was  in  France  in 
the  following  reign,  testifies  joyously,  as  was  to  be  expected  of 
him,  to  the  fact.  But  the  evil  did  not  rest  here ;  for,  when 
satisfaction  was  not  taken  by  what  is  called  fair  means,  it  was 
held  scarcely  less  honourable  to  take  it  by  foul.  All  France  went 
mad  upon  the  duel.  Montaigne  says,  ‘  Put  three  French- 

*  men  on  the  Libyan  desert,  and  they  would  not  be  there  a 

*  month  without  fightii^.*  The  Bishop  of  Rhodes,  in  his  life 
of  Henry  IV.,  says,  ‘  Ine  madness  of  duels  did  seize  the  spirits 
‘  of  the  nobility  so  much,  that  they  lost  more  blood  by  each 

*  other’s  hands  in  time  of  peace,  than  had  been  shed  by  their 
‘  enemies  in  battle.*  In  one  province  alone,  there  were  killed 
in  seven  months,  according  to  Chevalier,  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gentlemen.  There  is  a  laudatory  account, 
in  BrantAme,  of  a  worthy  noble  of  Franche  Comt4  wno  ran  his 
companion  through  the  body  in  the  very  porch  of  a  church;  and 
of  two  others  who  fought  it  out  before  the  altar,  to  decide  which 
had  the  best  right  to  the  first  use  of  the  censer  !  A  contemporary 
journal  says,  Aug.  6, 1606  ; — Last  week  we  had  in  Paris  four  assas¬ 
sinations  *  and  three  duels,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them.’ 
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Devese,  who  in  revenge  attempts  twice  to  assassinate  him,  under 
a  pretext  of  calling  him  out ;  for  which  he  is  dismissed  by  the 
king,  who  authorizes  Socilles  ‘  to  attack  him  in  whatever  manner 
‘  he  may  think  proper,  and  to  seize  upon  his  property.'  A  re¬ 
conciliation  is  proposed  by  means  of  a  family  marriage,  to  which 
Socilles  consents,  but,  instead  of  marrying,  seduces  Devese’s  sister; 
for  which  Devese  again  waylays,  and  at  length  succeeds  in  assas¬ 
sinating  him ;  whereupon  a  relation  of  Socilles  procures  the 
assassination  of  Devese.  Are  we  to  wonder  that  the  assassin’s 
knife  at  length  reached  the  heart  of  a  king  w’ho  suffered  such 
deeds  to  go  unpunished  ?  The  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
ran  the  Count  de  St  Pol  through  the  body  in  the  streets  of 
Rheims:  two  years  afterwards  Henry  IV.  made  him  Governor 
of  Provence. 

And  while  the  king  thus  rewarded,  the  ladies  of  France,  like 
the  Roman  women  who  loved  the  gladiators,  delighted  in  these  men 
of  blood.  Lord  Herbert  on  one  occasion  says,  ‘  All  things  being 
‘  ready  for  the  ball,  and  1  being  near  tbe  queen,  (Anne  of  Austria,) 

‘  expecting  when  the  dancers  should  begin,  some  one  knocked  at 
‘  the  door,  louder  methought  than  became  a  civil  person.  When 

*  he  came  in  there  was  a  sudden  whisper  amongst  the  ladies,  say- 

*  ing,  “  C’est  Monsieur  Balaguy.”  Whereupon  1  also  saw'  the 

*  ladies,  one  after  another,  invite  him  to  sit  near  them ;  and 
‘  when  one  lady  had  his  company  awhile,  another  would  say, 

*  “  you  have  engaged  him  long  enough — I  must  have  him  now.” 

‘  At  which  bold  civility  of  them,  though  I  was  astonished,  yet  it 
‘  added  to  my  wonder  that  his  person  could  not  be  thought  hand- 
‘  some — his  hair  half  grey,  his  doublet  but  of  sackcloth,  and  his 
‘  breeches  of  plain  grey  cloth.  Informing  myself  by  some 

*  standers-by  who  he  was,  I  was  told  that  he  was  one  of  the 

‘  gallantest  men  in  the  world,  having  killed  eight  or  nine  men 
‘  in  single  fight,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  ladies  made  so  much 
‘  of  him.’  * 

The  rage  was  universal,  and  was  in  no  degree  confined  to 
soldiers  and  to  France.  Ignatius  Loyola  himself  called  out  a 
Moor  for  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  Cardinal  de  Retx 
fought  two  duels  during  the  Fronde ;  Cardinal  d’Este  presided  at 
a  duel  at  Ferrara;  and  so  late  as  1669,  it  was  found  necessary 
in  Spain  to  renew  a  decree  of  the  old  council  of  Pennafiel,  for¬ 
bidding  challenges  being  sent  to  bishops  and  canons.  Not  con¬ 
tent  that  the  principals  fought,  their  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths, 
also  engaged  from  the  sheer  love  of  fighting ;  without  any  shadow 
of  quarrel,  or  even  acquaintance,  and  all  in  the  name  of  honour  and 
chivalry!  Undoubtedly  a  high,  but,  as  vve  believe,  a  most  mis¬ 
taken  sense  of  honour  actuated  some  of  (h^e  cOirdbatants ;  but 
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its  dictates  came  not  from  the  sanguinary  custom  of  duelling, 
to  which  they  gave  way,  but  from  the  native  magnanimity  of 
their  own  hearts.  This  it  was,  for  instance,  that  made  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  when  at  the  height  of  his  glory,  follow  Colonel 
Seaton,  (one  of  his  Scotch  officers  whom  he  had  hastily  offended,) 
and  after  reproaching  himself  for  his  want  of  temper,  overtake 
him  and  exclaim — ‘  Dismount,  sir !  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
‘  injured  you,  and  I  am  come  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  a 
*  gentleman  ;  for  we  are  now  without  my  dominions,  and  Gus- 
‘  tavus  and  you  are  equal !’  liut  examples  like  this  were  the 
exceptions ;  the  prevailing  characteristic  was  violence,  fraud,  and 
contempt  of  life.  In  order  rightly  to  estimate  this  spirit,  one 
has  only  to  mark  the  cold-blooded  and  pleasant  strain  with  which 
the  light-hefirted,  and  perhaps  good-hearted,  Brantome  recounts 
its  memorable  deeds.  He  speaks  of  the  most  savage  as  of  the 
greatest  exploits :  he  tells  with  delight  of  ‘  ce  tres-beau  com- 
‘  bat’  between  Quielus  and  D’Entragues,  and  their  seconds  and 
thirds ;  these  latter  fighting  ‘  par  envie  demener  les  mains’ — for  the 
very  pleasure  of  the  thing.  He  grieves  that  there  were  only  three 
or  four  common  people  present,  ‘  wretched  witnesses  of  the 
‘  valour  of  these  heroes:’  he  is  proud  that  four  out  of  the  six 
fell ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  comment,  he  relates  how  D’Entragues 
owed  his  success  to  a  dagger  he  had  secretly  provided,  and  with 
which  he  hacked  and  stabbed  the  unfortunate  Quielus,  mocking 
him  as  he  exclaimed,  ‘  You  have  a  dagger  and  I  have  none!’ 
But  his  favourite  hero  is  a  Neapolitan,  who  killed  his  three  men, 
one  after  another,  on  the  same  morning,  and  on  the  same  spot, 
leaving  them  there  with  all  possible  indift'erence — ‘  tous  trois 
‘  morts  a  la  garde  de  Dieu  pour  estre  enterrez.’ 

Now,  while  these  human  sacrifices  were  thus  offered  up  on 
the  altar  of  honour,  what  was  its  real  value  and  influence  ? — 
Nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  We  dwell  on  this  period 
because  it  has  been  so  often  bepraised  or  referred  to  as  the 
high  and  glorious  reign  of  chivalry  and  honour ;  and  because 
later,  it  has  been  said  with  a  taunting  and  eloquent  lament, 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed. — What  was  it — and 
what  its  fruits  ?  When  Bayard,  the  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,  was,  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  courtesy,  honour, 
and  religion,  running  Don  Alonzo  di  Soto  Maior  through  the 
body,  for  having  complained  of  his  lack  of  coartesy  to  him 
while  his  prisoner,  and  while  the  code  of  honour  was  the  text¬ 
book  of  civilized  Europe,  Macchiavelli  was  writing  his  Prince  ; 
the  Borgias  were  poisoning,  plundering,  or  committing  incest ; 
the  Sforza'  and  Medici  imitating  them ;  one  Pope  finding  his 
death  in  the  poisoned  elements  of  the  Eucharist ;  another  bless- 
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in'?  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ;  and  a  third  instigating^ 
traitors  to  make  the  elevation  of  the  host  the  signal  for  assas¬ 
sination  at  the  altar;  Louis  XI.  was  giving  lessons  on  successful 
fraud  and  villany,  which  the  League  brought  to  maturity ;  Philip 
II.  W'as  writing  in  blood  and  persecution  the  precepts  of  Fer¬ 
dinand ;  and  the  court  of  Henry  VI 11.  was  the  centre  of  base¬ 
ness,  apostasy,  coiiHscation,  and  murder.  In  fact,  profligacy, 
licentiousness,  and  practical  atheism  reigned  almost  unchecked 
and  unabashed  throughout  Europe,  during  this  era  of  les  preuv 
chevaliers^  whose  lips  loudly  professed  the  honour  their  acts 
grossly  ))rofaned. 

If  such  were  the  unrebuked  practices  of  the  leaders,  the  deeds 
of  their  followers  and  subordinates  kept  pace  with  them.  It  is 
also  specially  to  be  observed,  that  many  of  these  ofl’ences  were 
precisely  those  which  all  just  notions  of  honour  should  most  repro¬ 
bate — want  of  trtith,  of  courtesy,  and  of  mercy — praise  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Every  portrait  that  has  descended  to  us  of  the 
heroes  of  those  days,  has  his  dagger  at  his  side — the  weapon  or 
the  guard  of  the  assassin.  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  late  age  of  Henry  II.,  that  allowed  M.  de  Fandilles 
to  refuse  to  enter  the  lists  until  there  bad  been  erected  a  gallows, 
and  a  Are  had  been  prepared  for  him  on  which  to  hang  or  burn  his 
adversary,  the  Baron  des  Guerres;  or  of  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
W’hich  supported  a  Monsieur  Malecolom,  who  having  dispatched 
his  own  adversary,  and  finding  his  companion  slow  in  doing  the 
same  by  his,  went  to  his  assistance — thus  making  two  against 
one;  and  on  his  victim  remonstrating  against  this  treachery,  coolly 
replying,  ‘  I  have  killed  my  opponent,  and  if  you  kill  my  com- 
‘  panion,  there  may  be  a  chance  that  you  may  also  kill  me — 

‘  therefore  here  goes;’  or  of  the  generosity  of  Marshal  St  Andre’s 
nephew,  who,  while  hunting  with  Charles  IX.,  picked  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  Matas,  an  ancient  officer,  who  quickly  disarmed  him, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  restoring  his  sword  with  some  wholesome 
advice,  when  the  youthful  hero,  watching  his  opportunity,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back  and  rode  off,  leaving  him  dead  on  ihe  field  ? 
No  notice,  adds  the  chronicler  of  the  day,  was  taken  of  this 
transaction  ;  nay,  Matas  was  blamed  for  having  rebuked  a  fiery 
and  honourable,  youth — It  is  a  pity  to  taunt  a  youth  in  the  bud, 
it  grieves  God,  Dku  s'en  attriste.  Or,  take  as  a  sample,  the 
following  epistle  from  one  of  the  heroes  of  Henry  IV.’s  time  : — 
‘  I  have  reduced  your  home  to  ashes ;  I  have  dishonoured  your 
‘  wife  and  hanged  your  children ;  and  I  now  have  the  honour 
*  to  be  your  mortal  enemy. — La  Garde.’  Rightly  did  this  ruffian 
perish  by  the  sword  he  delighted  in  !  Perfidy  was  not  confined 
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to  the  Continent.  Creighton,  Lord  Sanquhar,  lost  his  eye  in 
practising  with  one  Turner  a  fencing-master;  four  years  after¬ 
wards  he  was  presented  to  Henry  IV.,  who  asked  him,  *  Does  the 
*  man  live  who  inflicted  that  wound?’  whereupon  he  thought  it 
incumbent  on  his  honour  to  return  to  England,  and  hire  a  couple 
of  bravoes  to  assassinate  the  wretched  fencing-master,  although 
he  had  already  pardoned  him.  In  Milan,  not  a  day  passed  that 
parties  were  not  found  fighting  in  the  streets,  and  leaving  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  adversaries  on  the  pavement.  People  resort¬ 
ed  there  from  all  countries  to  learn  the  noble  art  offence,  and  to 
practise  secret  and  cunning  feints  and  strokes.  Here  too  were 
numerous  bravoes,  who  let  themselves  out  for  hire,  to  fight  for 
those  who  were  not  disposed  to  risk  their  own  lives.  This 
extended  to  Spain ;  and  hence  that  secret  stabbing,  which  in 
fact  grew  out  of  duelling,  although  duelling  has  occasionally 
been  defended  as  the  safeguard  and  "preventive  of  it.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  man  of  honour,  and  of  the  times,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  an  abridgement  of  Brantome’s  account  of  ‘  the 
Paragon  of  France.’ 

‘  Duprat,  Baron  de  Vitaux,  the  Paragon  of  Franrr,  was  son  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  Duprat,  and  fron)  early  life  displayed  symptoms  of  undaunted 
courage.  He  commenced  his  career  in  arms  hy  killing  the  Baron  de 
Soupez,  who  threw  a  candlestick  at  him  at  dinner  and  broke  his  head ; 
for  which  he  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Toulouse,  and  having  dispatch¬ 
ed  him,  escaped  (hravemeni)  in  a  woman’s  clothes.  His  next  exploit 
was  to  murder  Monsieur  de  Gonnelieu,  the  master  of  the  horse  to  Charles 
IX.,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  whom 
Gonnelieu  had  treacherously  slain.  Fearing  the  king’s  resentment,  he 
fled  to  Italy,  but  shortly  returned  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  an¬ 
other  brother,  who  had  just  been  killed  by  his  own  near  relation  the 
Baron  de  Mittaud.  He  remained  concealed  in  an  obscure  lodging  on  the 
Quai  des  Augustins,  and  allowed  his  beard  to  grow  ;  and  disguising  him¬ 
self  as  a  lawyer,  he  watched  for  the  baron,  in  company  with  his  com¬ 
panions,  the  two  Baucicauts,  brave  and  valiant  men,  and  called  the 
Lions  of  Vitaux."  At  length  meeting  with  him,  they  all  set  on  him  and 
slew  him,  and  again  fled,  and  again  obtained  pardon.  But  Monsieur  de 
Gua,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  and  a  favourite  of  the  king’s, 
opposed  the  grant  of  Vitaux’s  pardon;  wherefore  the  Paragon  stole  into 
his  house,  with  seven  or  eight  companions,  and  dispatched  him  in  his 
bed.  This  act,’  says  Brantume,  ‘  was  considered  one  of  great  resolu¬ 
tion  and  assurance.  But  he  was  again  pardoned  through  the  interest  of 
the  Due  d’AIen9on  and  Queen  Marguerite.  However,  bis  hour  at  length 
came — the  brother  of  the  Baron  de  Mittaud,  whom  he  had  assassinated 
eight  years  ago,  called  him  out,  and  securing  himself  with  a  cuirass  under 
his  clothes,  and  painted  flesh-colonr  to  escape  detection,  the  sword  of 
Vitaux  bent  against  it ;  it  was  in  vain  that  be  repeated  his  thrusts,  the 
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baron’s  brother  quietly  running  him  through  and  through,  without  having 
the  courtesy  to  offer  him  his  life.  Thus,*  says  Brantome,  <  died  this 
brave  baron,  the  Paragon  of  France,  where  he  w’as  as  much  esteemed  as 
in  Spain,  Germany,  Poland,  and  England,  and  every  foreigner  who  came 
to  court  was  most  anxious  to  behold  him  :  he  was  small  in  stature,  but 
lofty  in  courage  ;  and  though  his  enemies  pretended  that  he  diil  not  kill 
people  fairly,  but  had  recourse  to  various  stratagems,  still  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  great  captains,  even  Italians,  who  are  always  the  best  avengers 
in  the  world,  that  stratagem  might  be  encountered  by  stratagem  without 
any  breach  of  honour.’ 

Such  were  the  duels,  such  the  heroes — the  men  of  honour 
— of  the  renowned  age  of  chivalry.  There  is  no  cant  more  truly 
such,  than  that  which  boasts  of  its  heroism,  devotion,  and  virtues ; 
which  were  in  fact  little  other  than  gross  crimes,  gilded  over  by 
diseased  public  opinion.  The  real  virtues  of  the  age  lay  deeper 
in  the  subsoil,  and  ultimately,  and  after  severe  trials,  brought 
forth  their  fruit  in  better  morals,  better  knowledge,  better  feelings, 
and  better  government.  These  are  essentially  opposed  to  the  whole 
theory  and  practice  of  duelling,  and  have  from  that  day  to  this 
been  softening,  modifying,  narrowing,  and  diminishing  it.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  duelling  may  not,  in  tho^e  bad  days,  have 
had  some  uses,  as  the  trial  by  combat  had  in  darker  ones ;  but 
that  on  which  we  insist  is,  that  its  abuses  and  evils  predomi¬ 
nated,  as  they  ever  will.  The  work  of  repression  went  on  with 
the  march  of  civilization.  The  church,  the  first  civilizer,  had 
long  since  led  the  way,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  declared,  that 

*  the  detestable  practice  of  duels,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
‘  the  artifices  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  destroy  the  soul  after 

*  having  cruelly  killed  the  body,  should  be  utterly  abolished 
‘  among  Christians it  excommunicated  ‘  all  emperors,  kings, 

*  dukes,  princes,  marquesses,  counts,  and  other  temporal  lords, 

^  of  whatever  denomination,  who  shall  assign  or  grant  any  place 

*  fur  a  duel  between  Christians ;  and  the  principals  and  seconds 
‘  are  excommunicated,  their  persons  declared  infamous,  their 

*  goods  confiscated,  and  their  bodies  denied  Christian  burial 
even  witnesses  and  spectators  were  excommunicated. 

These  exaggerated  denunciations  were  not  even  then  en¬ 
tirely  disregarded ;  and  to  avoid  their  penalties  hostile  meetings 
were  appointed  in  Turkey,  and  out  of  Christendom,  as,  in 
serious  cases,  they  now  sometimes  arc  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
neighbouring  countries.  At  all  events,  these  decrees  de¬ 
nounced  the  evil ;  and  remedies  began  to  be  earnestly 
thought  of  and  applied.  Charles  V.  forbade  duelling  through¬ 
out  his  dominions ;  it  was  prohibited  in  Portugal,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  and  tr^spprtation  to  Africa ; 
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in  Sweden  by  death ;  and  Gustavus  II.,  once  interrupting  a  party 
who  were  about  to  fight,  ordered  them  to  remain  on  the  field 
until  a  temporary  gallows  had  been  erected,  when  he  said,  ‘  Now 
gentlemen,  if  you  please,  proceed.’ 

In  France,  sanguinary  edicts  had  been  issued  against  duelling 
by  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IV.,  but  they  were  totally 
inoperative.  Louis  XIII.  endeavoured  to  enforce  them  with  an 
irregular  severity  that  produced  little  effect ;  yet  still,  it  was 
something  to  see  a  Montmorency  formally  executed  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  fighting  a  duel.  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  more 
wisely ;  he  reorganized  and  extended  the  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  originally  instituted  by  Charles  IX.,  and  composed  of  all 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom.  This  Court  had  authority  to 
decide  on  all  subjects  of  honour,  with  power  to  fine,  imprison,  and 
arrest  all  who  might  be  convicted  of  giving  the  lie,  striking,  or 
committing  any  of  those  insults,  or  offences,  which  had  hitherto 
provoked  challenges.  Recourse,  too,  was  had  to  honour  itself  as  a 
corrective  of  its  excesses.  The  Marquis  de  Fcnelon,  of  whom  the 
great  Conde  said,  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  conversation, 
the  field,  and  the  cabinet,  headed  an  association  of  gentlemen,  who 
bound  themselves  by  their  honour  and  their  oaths  never  to  send  or 
to  accept  a  challenge.  And  by  a  public  edict,  Louis  XI V.  awarded 
death,  wdth  forfeiture  of  rank,  honour,  and  estate,  to  all  concern¬ 
ed  in  duels  ;  pledging  himself  in  the  same  edict,  ‘  on  the  faith 

*  and  word  of  a  king,  not  to  exempt  any  person,  for  any  consider- 
‘  ation  whatever,  from  the  rigour  of  this  edict.’  This  very  rigour 
defeated  its  own  object :  evasions  naturally  took  place.  The 
rencontre  was  devised,  by  which  that  which  was  in  reality  a  pre¬ 
concerted  duel,  had  the  semblance  of  an  accidental  meeting,  with 
a  quarrel  growing  as  accidentally  out  of  it.  Still,  Louis  the 
XIV.  has  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  any  other  sove¬ 
reign  for  the  effectual  repression  of  duelling.  Under  his  feeble 
and  reckless  successors,  it  revived  with  characteristic  licentious¬ 
ness.  Lauzun,  St  Evremont,  and  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  were 
its  worthy  heroes.  Even  ladies  followed  their  example;  and  la 
Marquise  de  Ncsle  and  la  Contesse  de  Polignac  actually  fought 
w'ith  pistols  for  the  honour  of  the  possession  of  Richelieu!  But 
the  great  heroine  of  the  duel  was  Maussin,  an  opera  singer,  who, 
after  taking  lessons  from  one  of  her  lovers,  Serane,  a  celebrated 
fencing-master,  succeeded  in  killing  her  three  men,  when  she 
fled  to  Brussels,  and  became  the  mistress  of  the  Elector  of  Ba¬ 
varia. 

•  In  England,  Elizabeth  attacked  duelling  by  restricting  fencing 
schools;  yet  Sir  Henry  Upton,  her  ambassador  at  Paris,  thus 
sturdily  challenged  the  Due  de  Guise :  — 
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'  *  Forasmuch  as  lately  in  the  lodgings  of  the  Lord  Dumogre,  and  in 
public  elsewhere,  impudently,  indiscreetly,  and  overboldly,  you  spoke 
badly  of  my  sovereign,  whose  sacred  person  here,  in  this  country,  I  re¬ 
present,  to  maintain,  both  by  word  and  weapon,  her  honour,  (which  was 
never  called  into  question  among  persons  of  honesty  and  virtue.)  I  say 
you  hare  wickedly  and  maliciously  lied  in  speaking  so  basely  of  my  so¬ 
vereign,  and  you  shall  do  nothing  else  but  lie  whenever  you  dare  to  tax 
her  honour.  Moreover  that  her  sacred  person  (being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  virtuous  princesses  that  ever  lived  in  the  world)  ought  not 
to  be  evil  spoken  of  by  the  vile  tongue  of  such  a  periidious  traitor  to 
her  land  and  country  as  you  are  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  defy  you  and  chal¬ 
lenge  your  person  to  mine,  with  such  manner  of  arms  as  you  shall  like 
or  choose,  be  it  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  nor  would  1  have  you 
to  think  any  inequality  of  person  between  us,  1  being  issued  of  as  great 
a  race  and  noblq  house  as  yourself,  in  assigning  me  an  indifferent  place. 

1  will  there  maintain  my  words,  and  the  lie  which  I  gave  and  give  you. 
If  you  consent  not  to  meet  me  hereon,  I  will  hold  you,  and  cause  you 
to  be  generally  held,  for  the  arrantest  coward  and  most  slanderous  slave 
in  France.  1  expect  your  immediate  answer.’ 

Nothing  came  of  Elizabeth’s  regulations ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  Bacon  resolutely  set  his  face  against  duelling,  denouncing 
it  ‘  as  an  affront  to  the  law,  as  if  there  were  two  laws — one  a  kind  of 
‘  gown  law,  and  the  other  a  law  of  reputation,  as  they  term  it ;  so 
‘  that  Paul’s  and  Westminster,  the  pulpit  and  the  courts  of  justice, 

‘  our  year  books  and  statute  books,  must  give  place  to  some  French 

*  and  Italian  pamphlets.’  He  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Star-Cham¬ 
ber  against  duels,  and  prosecuted  and  convicted  persons  concerned 
in  them,  punishing  them  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  decree 
drawn  up  by  himself,  ‘  did  utterly  reject  and  condemn  the  opi- 
‘  nion  that  the  private  duel,  in  any  person  whatever,  had  any 

*  grounds  of  honour ;  as  well  because  nothing  can  be  honourable 

*  mat  is  not  lawful,  and  that  it  is  no  magnanimity  or  greatness 
‘  of  mind,  but  a  swelling  and  tumour  of  the  mind,  whenever  there 
^faileth  a  right  and  sound  judgment;  as  also,  for  that  it  was 

*  rather  justly  to  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  a  conscience  of 

*  small  value  in  a  man’s  self,  to  be  dejected  so  with  a  word  of 

*  trifling  disgrace  as  to  think  there  is  no  excuse  of  it  but  by  the 

*  hazard  of  life  ;  whereas  true  honour,  in  persons  that  know  their 
‘  own  worth,  is  not  of  any  such  brittle  substance,  but  of  a  more 
‘strong  composition.  ’  Bacon’s  object  was  to  prevent  duels  by 
the  moderate  punishment  of  all  the  preliminary  and  provocatory 
steps — thus  nipping  them  in  the  bud  ;  which  he  added,  ‘  is  fuller 
‘  ot  clemency  and  providence  than  suffering  them  to  go  on,  and 
‘  hanging  men,  with  their  wounds  bleeding,  as  they  did  in  France. 
The  result  was,  that  duelling  was  comparatively  little  practised 
in  England.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
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brave,  strongly  condemned  the  practice,  in  a  dissertation  regard* 
ingit,  in  his/  History  of  the  World.' 

The  wars  of  the  League  in  France  teemed  with  duels  and  assas¬ 
sinations;  but  our  great  civil  struggle  was  comparatively  unstained 
by  them,  although  Charles  1.  set  an  evil  example  by  consenting  to 
the  revival  of  the  judicial  combat  on  the  impeachment  of  Ramsay 
by  Lord  Reay,  and  actually  named  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  Constable 
for  the  occasion ;  but  happily  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  stay  proceedings,  and  accommodated  the  matter 
The  great  Protector  too,  following  the  example  of  Bacon,  passed 
an  ordinance  subjecting  all  persons  carrying  a  challenge  to  six 
months'  imprisonment ;  and  imposed  fines  on  persons  using  pro¬ 
voking  words  or  gestures ;  binding  them  over  to  good  behaviour, 
and  to  make  reparation  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
offence.  Whenever  death  ensued,  it  was  to  be  treated  as  mur¬ 
der.  But,  with  the  Restoration,  duelling  set  in  with  a  flood-tide. 
True,  Charles  11.  issued  his  proclamation  of  1679,  which  amply 
acknowledges  *  that  duels  were  most  frequent,  and  that  the  ut- 
*  most  rigour  of  the  law  would  be  exercised  against  them.’  But 
Charles’s  practice  and  his  proclamations  were  very  different  things. 
In  fact,  the  same  mania  for  duelling  which,  with  its  attendant 
licentiousness,  had  visited  France  in  the  preceding  age,  now  fell 
on  England.  Pepys  calls  this  prevalence  of  duelling  *  a  kind  of 
emblem  of  the  general  complexion  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;’  and 
in  his  most  amusing  Diary,  relates  the  following  characteristic 
duel  between  Sir  Henry  Bellasses  and  Mr  Porter,  in  1667: 

‘  They  two  dined  together,  yesterday,  in  Sir  Robert  Carr’s,  where 
it  seems  the  people  drink  very  high,  all  that  come.  It  happened  that 
these  two,  the  greatest  friends  in  the  world,  were  talking  together, 
and  Sir  H.  Bellasses  talked  a  little  louder  than  ordinary  to  Tom 
Porter,  giving  him  some  advice.  Some  of  the  people  standing  by 
said,  ‘What!  are  they  quarrelling  that  they  talk  so  high?’  Sir  H. 
Bellasses  hearing  it,  said,  •  No,  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  tiev6r 
quarrel,  hut  I  ttrike;  take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine.’  ‘  How  !  *  said  Totn 
Porter,  ‘  strike !  1  would  1  could  see  the  man  in  England  that  durst 

give  me  a  blow  ?’  With  that  Sir  H.  Bellasses  did  give  him  a  box  on 
the  ear ;  and  so  they  were  going  out  to  fight,  but  were  hindered.  And 
by  and  by  Tom  Porter  went  out,  and  meeting  Dryden  the  poet  told 
him  of  the  business,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight  Sir  H.  Bellasses 
presently;  for  he  knew  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  friends  to-mor¬ 
row,  and  then  the  blow  would  rest  upon  him ;  and  he  desires  Dryden 
to  let  him  have  his  boy  to  bring  him  notice  which  way  Sir  H.  Bel¬ 
lasses  goes.  By  and  by  he  is  informed  that  Sir  H.  Bellasses’s  coach 
was  coming ;  so  Tom  Porter  went  down  out  of  the  coffee-rootti  where 
he  staid  for  the  tidings,  and  stopped  the  coach,  and  bade  Sir  H.  Bel¬ 
lasses  come  out.  Why,”  said  he,  “  you  will  not  hurt  me  coming 
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out,  will  you?” — “  No,”  says  Tom  Porter.  So  out  he  went,  and  they 
both  drew,  and  fell  to  fight,  some  of  their  acquaintances  by.  They 
wounded  one  another;  and  Sir  11.  Bellasses  so  much, that  it  is  feared  he 
will  die.  He,  finding  himself  severely  wounded,  called  to  Tom 
Porter,  and  kissed  him,  and  bade  him  shift  for  himself.  “  For,”  says  he, 

«  Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me,  but  1  will  make  shift  to  stand  on  my  legs 
till  thou  may’st  withdraw,  and  the  world  not  take  notice  of  thee  ;  for 
I  would  not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done;”  and  then 
Tom  Porter  showed  him  how  he  was  wounded  too.  [Bellasses  sur¬ 
vived  only  a  few  days,  on  which  Pepys  adds,^  Here  is  a  fine  example ! 
and  Sir  Henry  a  Parliament  man  too ;  and  both  of  them  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  friends.  It  is  pretty  to  hear  how  the  world  talk  of  them,  as  a 
couple  of  fools  that  killed  one  another  out  of  love.’ 

Even  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  safe.  Lord  Ossory  called 
out  Clarendon  on  a  tariff  question — a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  did 
not  resign  on  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  as  the  present  Duke 
has  done,  but  entered  into  a  scuffle  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  free-trading  Lord  Dorchester,  who  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  his  Grace’s  hair,  while  the  Duke  retaliated  by  carrying 
off  his  lordship’s  periwig.  But  a  blacker  and  litter  illustration  of 
the  morals  and  manners  of  those  days  is  to  be  found  in  this  Duke’s 
duel  with  Lord  Shrewsbury,  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  They 
were  attended  by  Captain  Holman  and  Sir  Jones  Jenkins,  Lord 
Bernard  Howard  and  Sir  John  Talbot.  The  parties  met  at 
Barnes  Elms,  and  the  seconds  as  well  as  the  principals  engaged. 
Buckingham  ran  Lord  Shrewsbury  through  the  body.  Sir  John 
Talbot  was  severely  wounded  in  both  arms.  Sir  Jones  Jenkins 
was  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  other  seconds  with  Bucking¬ 
ham  were  slightly  wounded.  Meanwhile  Lady  Shrewsbury,  in  a 
page’s  dress,  was  holding  Buckingham’s  horse  in  an  adjoining 
thicket,  in  order  to  aid  his  escape  should  he  kill  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  th6  day,  she  paSSed  that 
very  liight  with  him  in  the  shirt  stained  with  his  own  and  her 
husband’s  blood.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Charles  II.,  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  pardoned  all  parties  concerned.  Buckingham  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors ;  and  he  and  Lady  Shrewsbury  plundered 
and  dissipated  all  her  son’s  estate.  Deservedly  did  he  end  his 
infamous  career  ‘  in  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room!’ 

The  mania  spread  to  all  ranks.  Doctors  met  in  consultation 
with  drawn  swords.  Mead  and  Woodward  fought  under  the 
gate  of  Gresham  College.  Woodward’s  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell. 
“  Take  your  life,”  exclaimed  Mead.  “  Any  thing  but  your 
physic,”  replied  Woodward.  Dr  Williams  rati  Dr  Bennett 
through  the  body,  after  discharging  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his 
head;  and  the  dying  doctor,  with  the  sword  yet  in  his  body. 
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prayed  to  God  for  strength  to  avenge  himself,  and  with  one 
last  effort  stabbed  his  opponent  to  death.  This  was  in  open 
day,  in  front  of  their  houses.  Williams  fell  dead  before  he 
reached  his  own  door,  and  Bennett  stirvived  only  four  hours. 
Ball-rooms,  masquerades,  the  theatres,  the  open  streets,  the  pub¬ 
lic  walks,  and  the  cotfeo-houses,  became  the  constant  scenes  of 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Covent-CIardeii  and  Lincoln’s  Inn  Liclds 
were  the  modern  Chalk  Farm  and  Wimbledon  Common ;  and 
the  streets  rang  all  night  with  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  the 
riots  and  outrages  of  drunken  men  of  fashion — the  mm  of  honour 
of  that  day.  * 

So  it  continued  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  George 
the  Third.  The  ‘  Bucks,’  the  ‘  Mohawks,’  the  ‘  Hell  Fires,’ 
were  the  leaders  of  the  ton.  One  of  their  favourite  places  of 
resort  was  a  tavern  near  Somerset  House,  where  they  assembled 
on  Sundays,  with  a  loud  band  of  music,  during  divine  service;  and 
their  approved  dish  was  what  they  blasphemously  called  a  ‘  Holy 
Ghost  pie.’  Duels,  affrays,  bloodshed,  are  quite  as  much  the 
natural  result  of  such  manners  and  morals,  as  tearing  and  killing 
are  of  the  organic  conformation  of  carnivorous  animals.  In 
1717  the  Foot- Guards  were  called  out  to  put  down  an  affray  of 
these  gentlemen  at  the  Royal  Chocolate  House,  growing  out  of 
a  dispute  at  hazard,  and  in  which  three  of  them  lost  their  lives. 
In  1720  a  patrole  of  the  Royal  Horse-Guards  charged  a  party  of 
above  a  hundred  of  them  who  were  rioting  in  Windmill  Street.  In 
1591,  Lord  Mohun  and  Major  Hill  publicly  waylaid  and  assassi¬ 
nated  Montford,  the  player,  in  Norfolk  Street;  and  as  publicly 
attempted  to  carry  off  Mrs  Bracegirdle  by  main  force.  In  1599, 
the  same  worthy  Lord  w  as  tried  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Colonel  Coote,  after  drinking  a  whole  day  and  night  with 
him  and  their  companions  at  the  Greyhound  in  the  Strand  ;  and 
in  1712  he  lost  his  own  life,  and  murdered,  rather  than  killed,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  duel.  Steele,  too,  after  having  written 
against  duelling,  and  rebuked  Thornhill,  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  for 
having  killed  Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering,  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  fight  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  narrowly  escaped  kill¬ 
ing  ;  while  Thornhill,  two  months  later,  was  stabbed  at  'I'urnham 
Gre.en  by  two  men,  who  exclaimed,  as  they  struck  him,  ‘  Re¬ 
member  Sir  Cholmondeley  Deering!’ 

It  would  be  revolting  to  wade  through  the  savage  and  insolent 
duels  of  those  and  later  days.  We  willingly  pass  them  by,  and 
turn  to  the  ameliorating  and  restricting  process  which  once 
more  revived  with  better  laws  and  better  government.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  produced  a  strong  feeling  throughout 
the  country  ;  a  bill  against  duelling  was  brought  into  Parliament, 
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thrown  out  on  the  second  reading;  and  the  following  year  (1713) 
the  Queen’s  speech  pronounced,  that  ‘  the  practice  of  duelling 
‘  requires  some  speedy  and  effectual  remedy but  the  bill  was 
again  thrown  out.  Better  help  came  from  a  better  source — 
amending  morals;  and  for  this  certainly  to  no  one  individual, 
and  scarcely  to  any  one  class,  is  the  praise  more  justly  due  than 
to  John  Wesley,  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  his  century. 
His  preaching,  his  perseverance,  his  purity,  and  the  persecu¬ 
tions  which  he  and  his  followers  underwent,  created  a  church, 
and  reacted  on  that  from  which  he  was  separated,  and  by  which 
he  was  reviled.  Next  in  importance  to  Wesley’s  reformation,  was 
the  thunder-storm  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  one  prepared 
better  morals,  the  other  broke  down  many  of  the  old  scaffoldings 
of  class  privileges  and  formal  honour.  It  was  a  great  step  even 
the  doing  away  with  the  wearing  of  swords ;  but  a  greater  was 
the  frightful  proof  which  the  French  enormities  gave  of  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  the  restraints  of  mere  worldly  honour,  and  abstract 
principles. 

Still  the  fierce  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  kept  up  the 
fiercer  passions ;  and  the  coarse  habits  of  drunkenness  and  rioting 
which  continued  to  disgrace  English  gentlemen,  supplied  plentiful 
employment  for  the  pistol.  It  is  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  such  a  pest  of  society  as  the  last  Lord  Camelford  was 
allowed  to  override  it,  to  bully  and  to  fight  whomsoever  he  chose, 
until,  having  killed  Mr  Patterson,  he  met  his  death  from  Best,  whom 
he  insisted  on  fighting,  and  whom  his  seconds  permitted  him  to 
fight,  although  both  he  and  they  well  knew,  even  avowed,  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  He  fell,  and  was  found  weltering  in  the  mud 
at  the  back  of  Little  Holland  House,  deserted  by  his  seconds. 
Best’s  end,  too,  was  miserable.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight,  completely  worn  out.  Sorrow  and  remorse  had  done 
on  him  the  work  of  years.  In  his  closing  hours  he  declared  that 
the  recollection  of  the  duel,  and  its  results,  had  embittered  every 
moment  of  his  life — that  the  whole  scene  was  fresh  in  his  memory 
as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday — and  that  there  were  times  when 
Lord  Camelford  seemed  to  stand  before  him,  and  gaze  on  him 
with  an  earnestness  and  tenacity  that  rendered  life  a  burden. 
An  Irish  duel  of  those,  or  rather  later  days,  will  let  us  see  how 
short  a  time,  and  what  thin  barriers,  separate  us  from  barba¬ 
rism  ;  and  will  throw  some  light  too  on  old  Tory  notions  of  the 
right-divine  of  landlords,  and  of  their  methods  of  intimidation.  In 
1810,  Mr  Colclough  and  Mr  Sheridan  opposed  Mr  Alcock  for 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Wexford.  Several  tenants  of 
a  person  supporting  Mr  Alcock  declared  that  they  should 
vote  for  Colclough  and  Sheridan.  This  was  resented,  and  Mr 
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Colclough  was  called  upon  to  refuse  their  votes.  He  declared 
that  he  had  in  no  manner  canvassed  them,  and  that  he  would 
not  direct  them  how  they  should  vote.  He  was  answered, 

‘  Receive  their  votes  at  your  peril!’  Before  the  opening  of 
the  next  day’s  poll,  the  rival  candidates  were  on  the  held  to 
determine  the  tenant’s  right  by  the  pistol.  Many  hundred  per¬ 
sons  assembled  to  witness  the  affair,  among  whom  were  several 
magistrates.  The  ground  was  marked,  the  crowd  separated  on 
either  side,  as  their  party  feelings  dictated — a  dead  silence  and  a 
pause  ensued — the  word  was  given — and  Mr  Colclough  fell 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart ;  and,  within  two  hours  afterwards, 
his  opponent,  Mr  Alcock,  was  returned  duly  elected !  At  the 
next  assizes  he  was  tried  for  murder  before  Baron  Smith,  who 
openly  declared  against  a  capital  conviction  ;  and  the  jury,  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  hesitation,  pronounced  a  verdict  of, Not  Guilty. 
The  parties  had  been  intimate  friends,  and  Alcock,  though  ac¬ 
quitted,  never  recovered  his  self-composure ;  his  intellect  faded  ; 
and  his  sister,  doubly  wounded,  went  mad  and  died ! 

The  cause,  the  crowd,  the  return,  the  trial,  the  judge,  the  ver¬ 
dict,  and  the  melancholy  results,  are  all  truly  descriptive  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  those  unhapy  times ; — times  which  there  are  even  yet 
found  persons  hardy  or  ignorant  enough  to  refer  to,  as  the  era  of 
her  peace  and  good  government.  A  better  example  was  exhibited 
in  Scotland,  where  the  parties  in  a  silly  duel  in  1815  were  lined 
five-and-twenty  guineas  each  by  the  Sheriff,  and  the  fines  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  the  institu¬ 
tion  most  appropriate  to  their  proceedings.  But  this  was  the 
mere  punishment  of  unauthorized  intruders  on  the  honours  of 
duelling ;  for  there,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  privileged  the  law 
has  been  muzzled  or  defied,  and  public  opinion  has  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  the  primitive  wisdom  of  Gundebald.  Few  have  dared  to 
stand  out  against  its  anathema.  Moore  records  a  melancholy  let¬ 
ter  of  a  wretched  father,  written  to  his  family  the  night  before  he 
fell  in  a  duel:  ‘  London,  Wednesday  night.  Sept.  3,  1783 — I 

*  commit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of  bis  mercy  and 
‘  pardon  for  the  irreligious  step  I  now,  in  compliance  with  the  un- 

*  warrantable  custom  of  this  wicked  world,  put  myself  under 
‘  the  necessity  of  taking.’  Major  Hillas,  in  1815,  when  on  the 
ground,  to  which  he  had  been  brought  for  bis  humane  efforts 
to  protect  the  shipwrecked,  and  on  which  one  minute  later  he  was 
lying  a  corpse,  declared  to  the  bystanders,  ‘  I  am  sorry  the  mis- 
‘  taken  laws  of  honour  oblige  me  to  come  here  to  defend  myself; 
‘  and  I  declare  to  God  1  have  no  animosity  to  man  or  woman  on 

*  the  face  of  the  earth.’  Many,  no  doubt,  have  thought  thus 
and  done  thus — seen  the  right,  but  dared  not  act  up  to  it; 
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and  allowing  for  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  for  the  force  of 
example  and  long>descended  custom,  the  terror  of  shame,  and 
the  strength  of  our  social  ties  and  affections,  we  frankly  own 
that  they  who  rise  superior  to  them  are  no  common  men — 
and  we  would  be  the  last  to  throw  the  stone  at  those  who 
have  weakly,  but,  as  the  world  thinks,  honourably  given  way. 

Another  ameliorating  process  arose,  strange  to  say,  from 
duelling  itself — from  the  passion  for  duelling  which  infected  the 
political  characters  of  the  last  century.  There  is  scarcely  a 
distinguished  politician  of  the  times  of  George  III.,  who  did 
not  put  his  patriotism,  his  honour,  or  his  truth,  to  the  test 
of  the  pistol.  Lord  Talbot  and  Wilkes,  Lord  Shelburne  and 
Colonel  Fullarton,  Lord  Lauderdale  and  General  Arnold, 
Townshend,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Wyndham,  Canning,  Tier¬ 
ney,  Burdett,  Brougham,  Castlereagh,  and  the  Duke  of  Well¬ 
ington,  are  amongst  the  public  men  who  have  not  refused  the 
sanction  of  their  names  and  example  to  the  practice  of  thus 
adjourning  a  debate.  There  has  been  benefit  as  well  as  mis¬ 
chief  in  this.  By  the  necessary  publicity  attending  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  with  a  hostile  meeting  between  such  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  the  duel  itself  has  become  more  serious  and  fair — 
a  clear  statement  of  the  cause  of  offence  has  come  to  be  required  ; 
a  sanction  has  been  afforded  to  explanations  and  apologies  ;  and 
founded  as  these  duels  not  unfrequently  have  been  on  public 
questions,  all  remaining  traces  of  malice  or  revenge  have  been 
nearly  obliterated.  These  are  all  palpable  advantages,  which 
have  given  a  milder  character  to  duelling  ; — on  no  occasion  more 
modestly,  bravely,  and  signally  exemplified,  than  in  the  duel 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
grant  to  Lord  Winchilsea.  But  with  these  advantages  there  has 
been  the  attendant  mischief  of  prolonging  the  practice  by  giving 
to  it  the  sanction  of  such  high  names,  and,  by  the  mitigation 
of  its  fierceness,  rendering  it  less  repugnant  to  our  better  feel¬ 
ings.  Still,  it  was  a  great  advance  to  enforce  the  sanction  of 
previous  explanation,  and  to  encourage  the  retractation  of  hasty 
or  improper  words.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  foolish  notion, 
and  false  pride,  in  considering  it  unbecoming  to  apologize  or 
retract  until  the  adversary’s  fire  was  received ;  but  common  sense 
and  humanity  are  now  beginning  to  discover,  that  there  is  more  of 
true  manliness  in  at  once  acknowledging  an  error,  than  in  wait¬ 
ing  to  admit  it  at  the  pistol’s  mouth.  This  is  a  duty  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  impressed,  and  which,  if  properly  enforced 
by  those  who  undertake  the  responsible  duty  of  Seconds,  would 
greatly  tend  to  the  prevention  of  duels.  It  is  to  the  honour  of 
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the  younger  public  men  of  the  day,  that  none  of  them  of  any 
note,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  engaged  in  a  duel. 
They  have,  amidst  all  the  heat  of  the  last  twelve  years’  debates, 
preserved  their  honour,  their  courage,  and  their  consciences 
unsullied,  without  this  vulgar  appeal. 

Dr  Mellingen  has  attempted  to  enumerate  the  duels  which 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  George  111. ;  but  the  list  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  incomplete,  and  probably  docs  not  embrace  one-fourth 
part  of  those  which  actually  occurred.  Yet  still  it  is  a  sad 
catalogue,  and  records  the  death  of  no  less  than  sixty-nine 
individuals  For  these  flagrant  offences,  and  this  heavy  loss 
of  life,  (murder  in  the  eye  of  the  law,)  only  eighteen  trials  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  conviction  and  punishment  of  only 
ten  individuals;  and  of  these  two  only  were  hanged,  not  really 
for  duelling,  but  for  foul  fighting — that  is,  strictly  speaking,  for 
not  fighting  duels;  and  the  other  eight  underwent  short  im¬ 
prisonments.  There  is  also  given  an  additional  account  of  some 
twenty-nine  other  remarkable  duels  which  have  occurred  since 
the  death  of  George  III.,  and  in  which  fourteen  persons  have 
perished.  Upon  the  trials  which  ensued,  in  five  cases  out  of  six 
the  parties  were  acquitted ;  and  when  convicted,  their  punish¬ 
ment  has  never  exceeded  twelve  months’  imprisonment,  ordi¬ 
narily  it  has  been  four  or  five  months. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  course,  and  such  is  the  present 
state  of  duelling.  We  have  seen  it  in  its  high  and  palmy  days, 
when  it  was  in  fact  the  supreme  arbiter  of  justice;  when  women 
and  children,  monks  and  churchmen,  burghers  and  nobles,  all 
brought  their  causes,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecclesiastical,  to  be 
decided  by  it ;  when  the  sword  decided  even  the  pretensions  to 
office,  and  when  all  regarded  its  decisions  with  reverence.  One 
age  took  from  it  its  civil  authority  and  title-deeds,  and  the 
rights  of  property  were  transferred  to  courts  of  law  ;  another 
delivered  traitors  and  murderers  to  their  appointed  judges ;  a 
third  superseded  the  knightly  right  of  redressing  wrongs  and 
rescuing  the  innocent ;  a  fourth  forbade  even  the  privilege  of 
the  lists;  but  the  single  combat,  although  no  longer  counte¬ 
nanced  by  kings  and  courts,  and  though  subjected  even  to  nominal 

Eenalties,  still  met  with  real  applause,  and  many  a  gallant  won 
is  mistress  by  the  slaughter  of  his  rival.  But  gradually  this 
applause  lessened,  and  causes  and  accusations,  which  had  formerly 
justified  a  challenge,  came  to  submit  themselves  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  law,  or  to  public  opinion.  Explanations  were  admitted, 
and  society  ceased  to  require,  as  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  a  man 
of  honour,  that  he  had  killed  his  man.  Duelling  then  subsided. 
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to  become  the  unwelcome  resource  of  the  good  and  the  brave ; 
and  the  prized  proceeding  only  of  the  bully)  the  gambler,  and 
the  profligate. 

These  are  the  general  phases  through  which  this  singular 
custom  has  passed,  under  the  modifying  influences  of  ad¬ 
vancing  intelligence ;  and  this  last  is  now  its  general  state 
throughout  Europe,  subject  of  course  to  certain  variations, 
according  to  the  manners,  morals,  and  institutions  of  different 
communities.  In  several  of  the  European  states,  the  laws  re¬ 
specting  duelling  have  undergone  revision,  and,  by  being  rendered 
less  severe,  have  become  more  effective ;  this  has  been  the  more 
easy,  as  duelling  on  the  Continent  occurs  chiefly  amongst  mili¬ 
tary  men,  who  are  necessarily  more  subject  to  control.  The  only 
exception  is  France,  where  philosophers  and  journalists  have, 
since  the  Restoration,  sharpened  their  pens  with  their  swords. 
In  Austria,  by  a  decree  of  1803,  the  principals  concerned  in  a  duel 
are  punished  by  imprisonment  varying  from  one  to  five  years ;  if 
either  of  the  parties  are  wounded,  the  term  is  from  five  to  ten 
years;  and  from  ten  to  twenty  if  death  ensues.  The  seconds 
also  are  subject  to  confinement,  extending  from  one  to  five 
years.  In  Prussia,  a  like  substitution  of  imprisonment  or 
relegation  to  a  fortress,  has  superseded  the  penalty  of  death, 
which  is  inflicted  only  in  cases  of  foul  fighting ;  or  of  those 
murderous  duels  in  which  one  person  necessarily  must  fall. 
The  Prussian  code  is  particularly  severe  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  seconds.  In  Belgium  also,  and  Bavaria,  re¬ 
forms  have  taken  place.  But  in  England  no  effective  change* 
has  been  attempted,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been,  and 
continues  utterly  powerless :  it  denounces  duelling  as  murder, 
and  affixes  the  punishment  of  death  to  the  principals  and  se¬ 
conds,  and  subjects  all  persons  challenging  others  to  fight  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  there 
have  not  been  twenty  convictions,  nor  more  than  three  or 
four  persons  executed  nominally  for  fighting  duels,  but  really 
for  not  fighting  according  to  the  rules  of  duelling.  A  few 
persons  have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  duels,  which 
have  been  marked  by  some  peculiarly  offensive  circumstances ; 
and  some  few  of  these  have  been  subjected  to  one,  two,  three, 
and,  at  the  utmost,  twelve  months’  imprisonment ;  but  the  vast 
majority  have  been  acquitted,  or  escaped  untried.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  law  has  ever  prevented 
a  single  duel  from  taking  place ;  the  utmost  it  can  be  supposed 
to  have  done,  is  to  uphold  fair  fighting ;  and  this,  we  think, 
public  opinion,  and  the  high  honour  of  the  parties  generally  con¬ 
cerned,  would  have  secured  without  it. 
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This  is  a  mischievous  anomaly.  For  it  cannot  but  injure 
the  public  estimation  of  justice,  that  any  one  well-known  law 
should  be  openly  and  constantly  broken  without  shame  and 
without  punishment,  and  that  too  by  one  class  only ;  for  if 
ploughmen  and  shopkeepers  took  to  imitating  gentlemen,  by 
shooting  at  each  other,  or  determining  their  quarrels  by  prac¬ 
tices  which  caused  death,  the  law  would  speedily  interfere.  But 
as  it  now  stands,  magistrates,  judges,  and  juries,  are  placed  in  a 
false  and  unseemly  position ;  being  tempted,  since  their  moral 
sense  revolts  from  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  to  make  cob- 
web-quibbles  and  evasions  of  the  law,  the  evidence,  and  their 
own  oaths ;  and,  amidst  this  quibbling,  the  bully,  the  quarrel¬ 
some,  and  the  vicious,  escape  equally  with  the  comparatively 
innocent;  for  the  blind  law,  denouncing  all  as  murderers, 
admits  of  no  palliation — no  discrimination  of  guilt.  Even  in 
cases  of  great  atrocity,  where  the  survivor  has  given  the 
offence,  where  he  has  refused  all  compromise  or  apology,  and 
borne  himself  savagely  and  haughtily  throughout — still,  thanks 
to  our  rigour,  there  grows  up  before  his  trial  a  feeling  in  his 
favour  :  stories  of  his  boldness,  of  his  services,  of  his  contrition, 
of  the  distress  of  his  wife  and  family,  are  circulated,  till  wit¬ 
nesses  get  out  of  the  way,  or  give  palliating  evidence ;  the 
prosecution  is  gently,  humanely^  conducted  ;  the  defence  is  warm 
and  impassioned ;  the  judge  declares  that  the  offence  *  is  in 

*  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man ;  and, 

*  therefore,  the  law  has  justly  fixed  to  it  the  crime  and  pun- 

*  ishraent  of  murder but  he  also  takes  care  to  throw  out 
some  circumstances  which,  if  the  jury  can  satisfy  their  minds 
as  to  their  relevancy,  will  alter  the  case ;  or  some  extenuating 
circumstances  are  supposed,  which  yet,  they  are  told,  must  not 
alter  their  verdict ;  or  some  imaginary  misnomer  is  discovered 
or  prepared ;  or  some  witness  refuses  to  give  evidence,  or 
loses  his  memory; — when  the  jury,  well  understanding  what 
is  meant,  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  or  manslaughter  coupled 
with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy ;  and  then  the  judge 

fently  admonishes  and  gently  punishes  the  prisoner,  telling 
im,  perhaps,  *  that  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  such  as  to 
*  leave  no  stain  on  his  character.’  Thus  the  offender,  who, 
by  bis  violence  or  his  obstinacy,  has  outraged  and  defied  the 
law,  and  brought  home  death  with  all  its  attendant  misery  and 
bereavement  to  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  escapes  with  a 
mock  trial,  or  some  trifling  imprisonment. 

.  This  is  the  result  of  unreasoning  severity  ;  of  a  severity  too 
great  even  for  a  heinous  offender,  and  infinitely  too  great  for  the 
parties  implicated  in  ordinary  duels.  Lately  the  law  has  been 
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slightly  altered.  By  the  Ist  of  Victoria,  murder  and  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death  are  denounced,  only  when  death  or  wounds 
dangerous  to  life  have  been  inflicted,  with  an  intent  to  commit 
murder ;  and  felony,  liable  to  transportation,  has  been  substituted 
for  *  whosoever  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shall  shoot  at  any  per- 
‘  son,  or  shall,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind 
‘  of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  or  to  do  some  other  grievous 
‘  bodily  harm  to  such  person.*  This  was  probably  meant  as  a 
sufficient  relaxation ;  but  transportation  is  still  far  too  severe ; 
and  accordingly  the  penalty  was  not  inflicted  on  the  only  occa¬ 
sion  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  enforced. 

Severity  will  not  do.  Do  we  therefore  defend  duelling  ? 
Far  from  it,  as  our  observations  must  have  shown.  We  do 
not  believe  that  its  benefits  are  at  ail  comparable  to  its  evils ; 
society  is  strong  enough  and  civilized  enough  to  do  without 
it  now;  it  is  no  longer  any  safeguard  to  it:  on  the  contrary, 
experience  shows  that  the  duel  is  frequently  used  as  a  means 
for  stifling  enquiry,  for  upholding  the  dissolute,  and  reinsta¬ 
ting  the  guilty.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  regeneration,  a  white¬ 
washing,  a  fresh  start ;  and  so  many  a  knave  has  found  it.  It  is 
contrary  to  all  experience  that  duels  have  refined  manners.  When¬ 
ever  and  wherever  duelling  has  most  prevailed,  then  and  there 
manners  and  morals  have  been  most  rude  and  most  lax.  Compare 
England  under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  with  France  under  the 
League,  Henry  IV.,  and  the  Fronde;  or  reverse  the  picture,  and 
place  England  under  the  latter  Stuarts  beside  France  under  Louis 
XIV.;  or  change  it  again  to  France  under  the  Regency  and 
Louis  XV. ;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  dissoluteness,  and  absence 
of  all  that  comely  self-control  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  of  all  classes,  which  is  the  essence  of  good  manners,  rose 
or  fell,  so  precisely  did  duelling  flourish  or  decay.  Where  was  the 
softening  influence  of  the  duel,  and  the  point  of  honour,  when  they 
were  at  their  height  in  France?  Did  they  prevent  the  great 
Condd  from  slapping  the  face  of  the  Comte  des  Rieux  ? — or  the 
Due  de  Beaufort,  the  Due  d’ Orleans,  and  the  Comte  d*Har- 
court,  from  getting  drunk  and  picking  pockets  on  the  Pont  Neuf 
under  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  ? — or  did  it  deter  the  wits  of 
Charles  II.  from  riots  and  personal  conflict;  the  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Lord  Dorchester  from  descending  to  fisticufis  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — or  later  still,  did  the 
Comte  d' Artois  lose  caste  for  striking  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon 
at  a  masked  ball  ?  On  the  contrary,  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  form,  and  the  mere  form  of  a  rencontre  with  her  husband,  all 
was  forgotten,  and  the  last  of  the  Condes  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  man  who  had  wantonly  struck  a  woman,  and  his  wife,  be- 
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cause  that  man  *  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  allowing  him  to 
*  cross  swords  with  him/ 

Duelling  did  not  prevent  these  outrages,  which  we  have  taken 
from  among  the  highest  personages  as  a  sample  of  the  whole  ;  but 
it  did,  what  is  infinitely  mischievous — it  excused  them.  It  was 
the  gate  through  which  the  offender  re-entered  the  pale  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  he  had  outraged.  For  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man 
who  has  done  the  wrong,  or  who  is  substantially  in  the  wrong, 
that  seeks  and  profits  by  the  duel :  like  the  sheet  of  Shore’s 
wife,  it  is  his  penance,  but  unlike  hers  it  is  not  white,  but  blood- 
coloured.  There  is  no  people  with  whom  duelling  is  so  fre¬ 
quent,  and  so  ferocious,  as  the  Americans  of  the  United  States, 
and  most  especially  of  the  southern  and  western  States ;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  a  rank  in  life  corresponding  with  them  whose 
manners  are  so  rude,  and  with  whom  the  bowie-knife  and  Lynch 
law — stabbing  and  mob  murder — are  so  frequent.  And  is  tbe  duel 
their  corrector  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  confederate  of  these  self- 
willed  and  anti-social  atrocities  ?  They  are  evidences  all  alike 
of  inefficient  law,  moral,  legal,  and  divine.  But  without  going 
higher,  we  stand  on  the  plain  matter-of-fact  that  duelling  has 
not  softened,  and  will  not  soften,  manners.  Advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  undoubtedly  regulated  duelling,  and  hence  the  error  has 
arisen  of  substituting  the  effect  for  the  cause,  the  softened  duel  for 
the  subduing  civilization ;  and  as  civilization  spreads  wider  and 
deeper,  incorporating  within  its  influences  the  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  hf  administered  law,  no  doubt  the  day  will  come  when  duel¬ 
ling  will  be  regarded  as  any  other  gross  outrage  which  the  law 
punishes,  and  society,  the  complement  of  law,  condemns. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  desire  to  see  an  alteration  and  miti¬ 
gation  of  the  present  law.  Sully,  on  this  very  subject,  speaking  to 
Henry  I V .  said,  ‘  that  the  excessive  severity  of  the  means  of  repres- 
‘  sion  would  be  the  source  whence  would  arise  the  principal  obstacles 
‘  to  their  execution ;  for  frequently  the  penalties  which  produce  the 
‘  greatest  effect  are  those  which  do  not  call  for  remission/  He  was 

Suite  right ;  no  one  now  or  then,  however  much  he  may  deprecate 
uelling,  can  deliberately  place  the  murderer  and  the  duellist  on 
the  same  level.  U ndoubtedly  cases  may  be  imagined  in  which  very 
extenuating  circumstances  being  placed  to  the  account  of  the  mur¬ 
derer,  and  every  aggravation  heaped  on  the  duellist,  the  one  may 
be  made  as  black  or  blacker  than  the  other.  But  this  is  neither  a 
fair  nor  useful  way  of  viewing  the  subject :  substantially,  and  for 
all  legal  practical  purposes,  we  may  assume  that  the  duellist,  he 
who  kills  his  adversary  in  what  is  called  fair  fight,  is  no  murder¬ 
er — is  not  guilty  of  murder  in  that  sense  in  which  public  opinion 
and  the  spirit  of  our  law  now  regard  murder.  It  is  most  unjust. 
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therefore,  that  he  should  be  classed  and  tried,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  unjust  that  he  should  be  punished,  as  a  murderer ;  and  so, 
thanks  to  this  false  classification  and  trial,  he  escapes  altogether. 
So  he  ever  will,  and  so  he  ought,  until  he  is  so  classed  and  so 
tried  that  conviction  and  penalties  may  justly  follow  his  offence. 
This  point  is  so  evident  that  it  is  idle  to  waste  words  on  it. 

That  duelling  should  be  checked,  few  we  think  will  deny. 
Who  is  there  that  has  fought  a  duel  who  does  not  regret  it — repent 
it  ?  Let  any  one  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  he  who  maliciously 
or  even  wantonly  provokes  and  triumphs  in  a  fatal  duel  should 
escape  as  he  now  does,  unpunished  and  almost  unreproved.  All 
our  better  and  more  sober  feelings  answer  no;  it  is  only  legal  im¬ 
punity  which  restrains  their  expression  and  prevalence.  We  are 
no  disciples  of  Hobbes ;  but  it  is  idle  to  deny  how  much  of  public 
morals,  and  of  just  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  depend  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  law.  How  many  offences  are  there  which 
should  touch  strongly  the  conscience,  but  which  public  opinion  still 
tolerates  or  approves,  only  because  the  law  cannot  or  will  not  reach 
them? — and  there  are  others  which  happily,  since  the  law  has 
reached  them,  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  certainly  would  be 
infinitely  better  that  public  morals  rested  on  higher  sanctions  than 
mere  law — and  to  a  considerable  extent  they  do ;  but  the  penalties 
of  the  one  Table  are  instant  and  obvious,  those  of  the  other  remote 
and  unseen ;  and  therefore,  too  frequently,  when  the  first  fail  or 
refuse  to  act,  the  second  lose  their  force,  and  a  spurious  judgment, 
a  compromise  of  public  opinion,  is  formed — the  conventional  takes 
the  place  of  the  just.  To  remedy  this  is  the  object  of  all  legis¬ 
lation,  whose  constant  tendency  should  be,  to  bring  the  three 
great  ruling  influences,  the  civil,  the  social,  and  the  divine,  into 
harmony.  This  has  gradually  'been  advancing  as  to  many 
things;  and  we  think  the  time  has  come,  when,  with  respect  to 
duelling,  the  hitherto  dead  letter  prohibition  of  the  law  might  be 
exchanged  for  some  practical  and  approved  penalty,  which  would 
at  once  amend  and  strengthen  public  opinion.  And  certainly 
the  time  has  come  when  a  real  and  serious  responsibility  ought 
to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  seconds;  because,  as  most 
duels  might  be  prevented  by  the  prudence,  temperance,  and 
firmness  of  the  seconds,  they  ought  to  suffer  wherever  they 
either  obviously  misuse,  or  heedlessly  omit  to  use  the  means 
which  their  situation  affords  to  effect  an  arrangement ;  or 
when  they  continue,  by  their  presence,  to  sanction  a  meeting 
originating  in  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable  expressions  or 
behaviour. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  fighting  a  duel  is  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Let 
it  then  be  so  classed  and  so  punished — each  duel  according  to  its 
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special  enormity ;  and  let  this  enormity,  together  with  the  re¬ 
spective  guilt  of  the  several  parties  concerned,  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
and  decided  by  their  verdict,  as  in  the  case  of  other  offences.  It 
will  then  be  discovered  how  the  quarrel  arose  out  of  which  the 
duel  grew;  who  gave  the  offence;  what  offers  of  apology,  redress, 
or  retractation  were  made ;  how  they  were  met,  why  refused;  and 
ell  those  other  circumstances  which  distinguish  the  case  of  a 
bully,  or  a  professed  and  instructed  duellist,  from  that  of  a 
forced  defender  of  his  honour.  The  result  of  these  enquiries  in 
presence  of  a  judge  and  a  jury  would  lead  to  that  discrimination 
of  guilt,  and  apportionment  of  punishment,  without  which  no  law 
can  work  well ;  and  moreover  true  honour  and  true  courage,  thus 
sifted,  would  stand  out  in  honest  relief  from  the  surreptitious 
qualities  which  too  often  fight  under  their  mask.  Friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  also,  when  the  punishment  was  no  longer  excessive,  would 
come  forward  to  assist  to  expose  and  convict  those  who  had 
forced  on  the  duel,  or  who  had  not  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  matters  and  questions  of  far  too 
fine  and  delicate  a  texture  to  come  before  a  jury,  and  to  be  duly 
appreciated  by  such  a  tribunal ; — that  the  honour  and  sensibility 
of  a  gentleman  would  shrink  from  so  matter-of-fact  and  threadbare 
a  scrutiny.  There  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  some  ground  for  this 
objection,  but  time  would  or  should  remove  it ;  for  substantially 
it  rests  only  on  prejudice,  and  exclusive  pretensions.  In  Libel 
this  is  not  the  case ;  and  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  en¬ 
quiries — in  that  wherein  the  outraged  feelings  are  most  ten¬ 
der,  and  wherein  it  is  most  desirable  to  spare  them,  and  where 
publicity  confers  questionable  benefits — in  the  honour  of  the 
marriage  bed,  stern  law  and  public  advantage  have  overruled ; 
and  the  honour,  the  conduct,  and  domestic  relations  of  the 
proudest,  have  been  laid  bare,  investigated,  and  assessed  in 
open  court,  at  so  many  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence;  and  morality 
has  gained  by  it.  For  the  vindication  of  the  husband’s  honour 
is  now  almost  entirely  transferred  from  the  sword  to  the  law; 
truth  and  equity  transpire;  and  the  vices  and  neglect  of  the 
profligate  are  exposed  and  corrected  by  nominal  damages  and 
virtual  defeat.  So,  too,  in  duels,  the  violent  and  provoking 
would  be  exposed  and  punished,  the  placable  and  injured  pro¬ 
tected  ;  and  generally  the  advantage  of  bringing  common  sense 
and  common  justice  to  bear  upon  quarrels,  would  come  to  be  felt 
and  acknowl^ged.  At  all  events,  the  equal  administration  of  the 
law  would  be  vindicated :  we  should  hear  no  more  on  this  subject 
of  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor :  we  should  no 
longer  have  enacted  the  solemn  farce  of  ‘  an  unfortunate  gentle¬ 
man’  tried  for  murder,  with  the  certainty  of  his  legal  escape  and 
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of  his  moral  guilt  All  other  classes  of  the  community  submit  their 
quarrels,  when  they  issue  in  assault,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  law; 
and  when  gentlemen  choose  to  quarrel,  and  to  commit  breaches 
of  the  peace  by  lighting  duels  and  endangering  lives,  they  too  must 
learn  to  submit  to  have  their  conduct  and  proceedings  enquired 
into,  and  punished  according  to  their  misdeeds,  and  according  to 
law.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  Courts  of  Honour;  they 
belonged  to  the  days  of  exclusive  privileges  and  exclusive  classes. 
All  who  offend,  must  now  bow  their  heads  to  one  common  law. 
Every  class  has  naturally  a  self-centring  aggressive  principle, 
which  aspires  to  override  that  of  others,  and  which  chafes  under 
the  restraint  of  general  law.  But  it  is  the  very  object  of  law  to 
bind  together  these  discordant  principles,  by  restraining  their 
exclusive  tendencies,  and  compelling  each  to  submit  its  own  over¬ 
weening  pretensions  to  the  central  intelligence  which  consults 
for  the  common  good.  It  is  this  general  submission  to  the  one 
abstract  authority  which  constitutes  the  essence  and  the  perfection 
of  the  social  state. 

Following,  therefore,  the  recommendation  of  Bacon,  we  are 
desirous  of  seeing  an  end  put  to  that  ‘  affront,’  which  duelling 
and  the  proceedings  connected  with  it  ‘  put  upon  our  law;’ 
and,  following  also  his  opinion,  we  believe  it  can  be  done  only 
by  a  great  mitigation  of  severity.  The  enactment  of  the  1st  of 
Victoria  has  broken  down,  and  justice  cannot  well  afford  such 
another  mockery  as  Lord  Cardigan’s  trial.  Let  us  therefore  not 
wait,  as  we  usually  do  in  England,  for  some  revolting  catastrophe 
before  we  apply  a  remedy.  It  is  neither  difficult  nor  uncalled- 
for:  we  have  only  to  substitute,  as  has  been  done  in  Prussia 
and  Austria,  various  degrees  of  imprisonment  for  the  higher 
penalties  of  the  law ;  and  the  law  will  then,  in  all  probability, 
vindicate  its  authority.  But  it  is  needless  to  say  more;  we 
have  already  said  enough  to  prove  the  evils  of  duelling,  and 
the  mischievous  inefficiency  of  the  law  with  respect  to  it; 
and  we  have  therefore  made  out  a  case  for  amending  that 
law.  This  can  be  done  only  by  reconciling  public  opinion  with 
its  operation.  It  is  useless  to  give  way,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  high- 
flown  horror  of  all  duelling ;  and  it  would  be  cowardly,  on  the 
other,  to  yield  implicitly  to  the  notions  of  the  mere  men  of  the 
sword  and  pistol : — we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them,  and 
legislate  for  men  and  manners  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  might 
be.  And  therefore,  since  death  by  duelling  is  not,  judging  from 
the  opinions  (gathered  from  the  conduct)  of  judges  and  the  ver¬ 
dicts  of  juries,  viewed  as  murder,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  declare  it  to  be  so  by  law.  And  again,  since  duelling 
has  descended  to  us  from  time  almost  immemorial,  and  with 
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practical  impunity,  if  not  applause,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
suddenly  to  uproot  that  which  has  grown  so  long  in  our  customs. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  done  as  society  as  yet  exists,  is 
to  meet  it  with  useful  palliatives  instead  of  impracticable  pro¬ 
hibitions  ;  to  put  it,  in  fact,  under  the  eye  and  correction  of  the 
law  ;  not  so  much  to  wage  war  with  duelling  itself,  as  with  those 
who  provoke  and  compel  it ;  to  seek  out  and  punish  the  guilty, 
the  most  guilty  ;  those  who,  by  their  unjustifiable  words  or  deeds 
— who,  by  refusing  all  explanation  or  apology — or  who,  by  dis¬ 
suading  others  to  offer  or  accept  adjustment,  evince  that  felonious 
malice  which  all  the  world  would  gladly  see  punished.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  verdicts  against  such  offen¬ 
ders,  when  it  was  known  that  no  punishment  more  severe  than 
a  regulated  imprisonment  would  follow  conviction  :  no  mawkish 
pity  would  then  follow  them  to  their  prisons — no  whitewash¬ 
ing  congratulations  mark  their  release.  The  law  would  inflict 
its  penalty  and  leave  its  stain,  and  the  duel  and  the  duellist 
would  be  thus  far  rebuked.  Further,  we  think  the  law  might 
be  improved  by  following  its  analogy  in  those  cases  where  it 
awards  damages  as  compensation  for  injuries.  It  is  but  just  that 
he  who  has  unlawfully  disabled  another,  or  taken  his  life — 
depriving  him,  if  wounded,  of  many  enjoyments,  or,  if  killed, 
robbing  a  family  of  its  support,  a  wife  of  her  husband,  the  father 
of  his  child,  and  the  state  of  his  services — should  be  compelled 
to  make  compensation,  according  to  his  means  and  according  to 
his  guilt.  And  lastly,  in  support  of  prevention,  fines,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  binding  over  to  keep  the  peace,  might  justly 
be  levied  on  those  who  were  detected  in  overt  attempts  to 
break  it. 

These  are  ail  the  penalties  we  would  inflict.  They  may  be 
thought  slight,  and,  by  their  very  slightness,  to  encourage  the 
offence  they  are  meant  to  repress;  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
more  severe  could  be  enforced,  and  if  we  are  right  in  this  doubt, 
then,  practically,  they  become  the  most  severe.  The  great 
object  is  to  bring  the  law  into  operation ;  and  when  once  this  has 
been  done,  when  its  wheels  begin  to  move,  its  severity  may,  if 
necessary,  be  increased.  At  all  events,  the  law  as  applied  to 
duelling  is  worse  than  a  dead  letter :  it  is  partial,  blind,  uncertain, 
revolting,  inoperative;  and  should  therefore  be  abrogated  or 
a  nended. 
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Art.  V. —  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy^  Northern  Tyrol,  and 
Bavaria.  By  John  Barrow.  8vo.  London:  1841. 

T T  may  truly  be  said  that  the  field  of  discovery,  by  sea  and  land, 

has  nearly  been  exhausted  by  the  exertions  of  our  adventu¬ 
rous  countrymen,  who,  on  the  former  element,  have  scarcely  left 
unexplored  any  creek,  or  island,  or  even  rock  in  the  ocean  ;  and, 
on  the  latter,  our  numerous  tourists  have  hardly  allowed  a  single 
nook  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  escape  their  curiosity  ;  yet 
naturalists  of  every  description,  and  moralists  of  every  shade, 
the  poet  and  the  painter,  the  classical  scholar  and  the  antiquary, 
the  mere  tourist  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure,  may  each  still 
find  room  and  scope  enough  to  collect  something  for  his  little 
sketch ;  were  it  only  to  serve  as  a  help  to  reminiscence,  or  an 
attempt  to  afford  recreation  to  friends.  Nor  can  few  of  them 
be  accused  of  being  niggardly  in  giving  to  the  public  whatever 
information  they  may  have  acquired,  according  to  their  several 
tastes  and  capacities.  Much  novelty,  it  is  true,  cannot  now  be 
expected,  but  objects  may  be’ seen  and  described  in  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  correct  impressions  may  sometimes  be  conveyed  in 
the  place  of  erroneous  ones. 

The  little  tour  made  by  Mr  Barrow  is,  what  the  title-page 
announces  it  to  be,  chiefly  descriptive,  and  will  be  found  a  suitable 
companion  to  his  excursions  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; — it  reminds 
us  of  his  descriptions  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Norway,  so 
well  according  with  that  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  of  which  we 
had  occasion  to  speak  favourably — as  we  now  feel  disposed  to 
do  with  regard  to  the  present  volume  ;  as  well  for  the  clearness 
and  unpretending  simplicity  of  the  language,  as  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth.  Accuracy,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
where  a  note  is  taken  at  the  moment  that  objects  and  incidents 
occur,  and  w’ritten  out  fair  at  the  close  of  each  day,  which  appears 
to  be  the  practice  of  our  author :  the  remarks  and  observations, 
therefore,  made  on  the  present  tour,  must  be  of  considerable 
advantage  to  any  one  proceeding  on  the  same  route. 

By  steam  and  railroad,  through  Belgium  and  up  the  Rhine 
to  Frankfort,  and  thence  through  the  Rhenish  provinces  to 
Zurich,  he  arrived  at  this  last  place  at  the  same  hour  almost 
with  his  friend  Mr  Frederick  Graham,  according  to  agreement 
made  long  before  in  London  to  meet  there  on  a  given  day — the 
one  from  England,  the  other  from  a  ramble  in  the  Alps — a 
punctuality  owing  chiefly,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  to  a  nice  calcula¬ 
tion  of  time  and  distance  by  reliance  on  steam-power.  Our  tra¬ 
vellers  lost  no  time  at  this  place,  their  intention  being  to  cross 
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the  Alps  into  Lombardy.  We  shall  also  merely  halt  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Barrow  is  in  the  habit  of  asso* 
ciating  subjects,  in  themselves  perhaps  of  minor  importance.  In 
ascending  the  double-turreted  cathedral  of  Zurich,  he  casually 
observed,  in  the  adjoining  one,  a  crow’s  nest,  which,  he  says, 
struck  his  fancy  no  otherwise  than  as  connected  with  some  vague 
association  of  church  and  crow,  and  bringing  to  remembrance 
Cowper’s  playful  lines  on  the  subject — 

*  There  is  a  bird  who,  by  bis  coat, 

And  by  the  hoarseness  of  bis  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow— 

A  great  frequenter  of  the  church. 

Where,  bishoplike,  be  finds  a  perch. 

And  dormitory,  too.’ 

In  their  passage  up  the  Zurich-see,  the  sight  of  the  Righi 
mountain  brings  to  his  mind  the  disappointment  he  felt  on  a 
former  visit,  when  much  younger,  at  not  seeing  that  spectral 
appearance,  or  shadowy  illusion,  which  operates  so  powerfully  on 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  fills  them  with  the  same 
superstitious  notions  that  are  produced  by  the  awful  and  porten* 
tous  spectre  of  the  Brocken,  when  the 

- *  Cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain.’ 

This  natural  phenomenon  is  briefly  and  correctly  explained  by 
Mr  Barrow ;  as  is  also  the  deep>blue  colour  of  the  water  of  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland,  from  those  of  Constance  and  Geneva  down 
to 

*  The  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone,’ 
changing  that  colour  to  a  sea-green ;  *  according,’  he  supposes, 

*  as  the  rays  of  light  are  modified  by  the  blue  sky,  the  clouded 

*  atmosphere,  the  height  and  slope  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 

*  and  the  depth  of  the  lake ;  for  where  it  is  shallow,  and  the 

*  bottom  visible,  the  water  is  colourless,  when  even  of  the 

*  deepest  blue,  if  taken  up  in  a  glass.* 

Having  proceeded  on  the  line  of  the  lakes,  and  arrived  at 
Ragatz,  the  travellers  continued  on  foot  to  the  warm-baths  of 
Pfeffers,  declared  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  in 

*  all  Switzerland,’  and  confirmed  to  be  so  by  Mr  Barrow,  after 
having  seen,  as  he  tells  us,  a  great  portion  of  this  country.  The 
baths  are  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  mountain-gap  or 
chasm,  with  a  frightful  precipice  on  either  side ;  or  rather  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  not  less  than  six  hundred  feet 
high,  while  the  impetuous  torrent  of  the  Tamina  river  roars  over 
its  rocky  channel,  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  on  which 
the  baths  are  built.  A  more  dreary,  desolate,  and  undesirable 
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place  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  thb  for  the  reception  and 
abode  of  the  sick  who  may  be  sent  thither,  and  which  were  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  at  this  time,  most  of  them  ex* 
hibiting  a  gloomy  and  woful  appearance.  What  must  be  the  state 
of  this  den  in  winter,  when  it  is  reported  that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  it  is  only  visited  by  the  sun’s  rays  a  few  hours  while 
near  the  meridian  ?  The  warm  spring  is  higher  up  the  chasm, 
and  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the  cistern  which  receives  it,  in 
pipes  to  the  pump-room  ;  the  temperature  of  the  spring  is  about 
96®  of  Fahrenheit.  The  only  object  that  afforded  our  travellers 
the  least  gratification,  was  *  the  view,  on  returning  down  this 

*  magnificent  chasm,  of  the  sharp-edged,  snow-clad  peaks  of  a 

*  bold  mountain  called  Falknis,  which,  rising  to  the  height  of 

*  nearly  eight  thousand  feet,  and  closing  as  it  were  the  aperture, 

*  was  truly  grand ;  and  the  snowy  summits,  as  the  sun  shone 

*  brilliantly  upon  them,  stood  out  in  beautiful  relief  against  an 

*  azure  sky.’ 

A  short  journey  along  the  banks  of  this  branch  of  the  Rhine 
brought  the  travellers  to  Chur  or  Coire,  (the  Cwia  Rhelorum,) 
the  capital  of  the  Grisons,  a  curious  old  city  of  narrow  lanes, 
whose  houses  of  gable-ends,  and  overhanging  upper  stories,  nearly 
approach  each  other ;  appearing  to  have  undergone  little  change 
since  the  days  when  the  canton  was  held  by  the  Romans.  The 
language  of  the  Grisons  is  still  in  fact  a  patois  of  the  Latin. 
The  principal  buildings  are,  an  old  irregular  Gothic  church  of 
no  particular  order,  and  one  that  was  called  the  Episcopal  palace. 
In  the  former,  it  is  pretended,  are  deposited  the  bones  of  a  Saint 
Lucius,  King  of  the  Britons,  (the  Welsh.)  Fox,  in  his  ‘  Book 

*  of  Martyrs,’  has  included  one  of  that  name,  who  made  several 
bishops  and  erected  many  churches  :  one  old  writer  mentions  that 
of  St  Peter,  Cornhill,  and  also  the  cathedral  of  Colchester.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  time  that  the  Roman  Emperor 
Severus  was  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.  The  Grisons 
having  been  a  province  of  Rome,  and  Lucius  being  a  surname 
of  Severus,  the  story  of  the  bones  may  have  some  reference  to 
that  emperor. 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Reichenau  is  a  pleasant,  pictu¬ 
resque,  and  romantic  drive  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  near 
the  spot  is  the  confluence  of  the  two  branches,  the  Hinter- Rhein 
and  the  Vorder-Rhein — the  former  having  its  rise  in  the  valley 
leading  to  the  Pass  of  the  Bernardin,  the  latter  in  a  spur  of  the 
Alps  near  to  St  Gothard.  Not  far  from  this  ‘  meeting  of  the 
‘  waters’  stands  an  old  chateau,  which  was  said  to  have  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Planta  family.  The  attendant  of  our  travellers 
having  pointed  it  out  as  a  pl^e  of  some  note,  told  a  remarkable 
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an«l  interesting  anecdote  connected  with  it,  which  is  fully  corro¬ 
borated  by  Murray  in  one  of  his  Hand-Books.  ‘  At  the  end  of  last 
‘  century,’  he  says,  ‘  a  young  man  calling  himself  Chabot  arrived 

*  here  on  foot,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  a  bundle  on  his  back. 

*  He  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M.  Jost,  the  head  master 

*  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  appointed  usher, 

‘  and  for  eight  months  gave  lessons  in  French,  mathematics,  and 
‘  history.  This  forlorn  stranger  was  no  other  than  Louis  Phi- 
<  lippe,  now  King  of  the  French,  then  Ducde  Chartres,  who  had 
‘  been  forced,  by  the  march  of  the  French  army,  to  quit  Brem- 

*  garten,  and  seek  concealment  here  in  the  performance  of  the 

*  humble  duties  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  that  capacity  made 

*  himself  equally  beloved  by  masters  and  pupils.’ 

From  the  humble  and  dependent  situation  of  an  usher  in  a 
Swiss  country  school,  to  the  Royal  occupation  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuilleries,  must  indeed  have  been  a  severe  trial  of  human  for¬ 
bearance.  ‘  It  is  to  be  hoped,’  says  Mr  Barrow,  ‘  that  the  change,' 

‘  though  violent,  enabled  the  Due  de  Chartres,  before  he  became 

*  the  King  uf  the  French,  to  think  and  to  say  with  another 

*  (imaginary)  banished  duke,  what  our  great  poet  of  nature  has 
‘  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  latter — 

“ - Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head."  ’ 

And  this  jewel  of  adversity,  thus  suddenly  transferred  to  a 
diadem,  would  appear  not  to  have  essentially  changed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  man. 

The  road  from  Coire  to  Thusis  is  described  as  a  charming 
drive.  ‘  It  led  us  through  the  valley  of  Hinter- Rhein,  hemmed 
‘  in  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  summits  were  covered  with 
‘  snow.’  The  village  of  Thusis,  with  its  church,  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  is  most  romantically  situated,  the  mountains  on 
each  side,  a  little  beyond  it,  coming  almost  in  close  contact  with 
each  other. 

‘  We  were,  in  fact,  about  to  enter  a  spot  that  may,  perhaps,  be  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  most  romantic  of  the  many  that  occur  in  Switzerland 
— 1  allude  to  that  magnificent  gap,  or  gorge,  in  the  mountains,  along  the 
sides  of  which  has  been  constructed,  with  great  labour  and  skill,  a  prac¬ 
ticable  road,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Via  Mala — not  very  appropri¬ 
ate  now — as  it  is  in  reality  a  most  excellent  road  ;  though  the  appear¬ 
ance  would  lead  one  to  conclude  it  had  once  deserved  the  bad  name  it 
acquired,  and  has  kept.  It  might  then  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  it  is  now  artificial,  and  certainly  great 
art  has  b^n  employed  to  make  it  what  it  is — a  road  hewn  out  of  the 
almost  perpendicular  sides  of  one  or  other  of  the  precipices  of  this  most. 
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extraordinary  rent — which  looks  like  the  splitting  of  a  mountain  for 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  which  is,  probably,  the  most  sublime  and 
tremendous  gulf  that  the  whole  Alpine  region  affords.* 

The  foaming  torrent  of  the  Hinter-Rhein,  rolling  and  roaring 
over  its  rocky  bed,  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
below  the  road,  affords  both  to  the  eye 'and  the  ear  a  sub- 
<ime  object ;  while,  above  it,  a  perpendicular  and  frequently 
overhanging  rocky  precipice,  of  at  least  as  many  thousand  feet, 
rises  in  fearful  grandeur.  The  road  itself  is  a  mere  shelf  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  and  in  several  places  tunnelled  through  the 
solid  projections.  There  are  three  bridges,  of  a  single  arch 
each,  thrown  across  this  gap.  ‘  The  second  bridge,’  says  Mr 
Barrow,  ‘  bestrides  the  chasm  at  a  height  not  less  than  four 
‘  hundred  feet ;  and  the  position  of  it  bears  some  resemblance 
‘  to  the  old  Devil’s  Bridge  at  the  pass  of  St  Gothard,  when  I 
'*  saw  it  before  the  new  one  was  erected,  though  the  one  in  ques- 
‘  tion  is  five  times  the  height  of  the  Devil’s  Bridge.* 

They  were  told  by  an  eyewitness,  that  the  inundations  of 
1834  tore  up,  and  swept  with  the  current,  the  remains  of  several 
houses  and  large  trees,  in  such  masses  as  nearly  to  block  up  the 
arches  of  the  bridges,  so  that  the  water  at  the  second  bridge  rose 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  top  of  the  arch.  Had  the  bridge  given 
way,  and  a  mass  of  water  of  four  hundred  feet  in  depth  broken 
loose  at  once,  carrying  with  it  the  floating  debris  of  uprooted 
trees  and  the  remnants  of  houses,  the  calamity  that  befell  the 
valley  of  Martigny  must  have  been  repeated  ;  but  fortunately  it 
gradually  subsided.  These  two  magnificent  gorges  of  the  Via 
Mala  and  Pfeffers,  no  doubt,  owe  their  present  existence  to  the 
gradually  wearing  away  of  the  looser  parts  of  their  enclosing 
sides ;  and  by  repeated  inundations,  the  materials  of  which,  de¬ 
posited  on  the  plains  in  a  double  row  of  ridges,  have  formed 
those  expanded  valleys  which  are  generally  found  at  the  mouths 
of  such  chasms. 

Our  travellers  had  now  arrived  at  the  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  branching  out  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  amidst 
which  is  the  secluded  village  of  Splugen.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  pass  over  the  main  chain  they  were  about  to  ascend,  and 
has  recently  been  made  the  common  route  of  communication 
between  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Austrian  Lombardy.  The 
village  is  said  to  be  about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  fir,  the  beech,  and  the  larch  forests,  which  had  clothed 
the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  began  now  to  put  on 
^  rugged  and  scraggy  appearance,  and  were,  soon  reduced  to 
a  diminutive  size.  As  they  advanced  into  the  snow,  these  trees 
wholly  disappeared ;  but  some  pretty  rhododendrons,  campanu- 
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las,  and  silenes  were  in  full  flower,  on  the  verge  of  the  snow  ;  and 
these,  with  some  tufts  of  grass,  supplied  the  place  of  the  pines, 
and  shortly,  in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  mosses  and  lichens,  where 
the  snow  had  left  any  rocky  part  of  the  ground  hare.  The  dis¬ 
tance,  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  village  to  the  crest  of  the  pass  is 
about  flve  miles,  and  the  ascent  2000  feet,  making  the  whole 
elevation  6500  feet.  What  the  height  may  be  of  the  two  cheeks 
of  the  pass,  no  idea  could  be  formed,  as  the  fog  was  too  dense  to 
see  any  thing.  The  crest  is  so  narrow,  that  the  descent  may  be 
said  to  commence  on  the  other  side  at  once.  At  a  short  distance 
below  is  situated  the  Austrian  custom-house,  dreary  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  Here  the  passports  were  vist’d,  and  a  dirty  greasy  mark 
from  the  oil-pot  smeared  upon  them. 

The  descent  on  the  Italian  side  is  precipitous ;  but  a  newly- 
made  road  along  the  side  of  the  valley  now  affords  perfect  ease  and 
security,  by  zig-zags  or  meanderings,  which  did  not  exist  at  the 
time  that  Marshal  Macdonald  experienced  those  deplorable  disas¬ 
ters  that  befell  his  army,  when  crossing  the  old  Cardinello  pass 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  over  frozen  snow,  with  frequent  ava¬ 
lanches  hurling  down  fragments  of  rock  and  large  masses  of  gla¬ 
ciers,  which  blocked  up  the  passage,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  bis  troops  and  horses.  Mr  Barrow  thinks  it  must 
have  been  in  this  part  of  the  Rba;tian  Alps  that  the  Roman 
general  Drusus  carried  over  his  army  and  subdued  the  Rhietians, 
(the  Orisons,)  for  which  he  is  complimented  by  Horace — 

*  Videre  Kbsetis  bella  sub  Alpibus, 

Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici.’ 

The  post-house  is  a  little  below  the  Campo  Dolcino,  where 
four  Italians  were  found  sitting  at  a  table,  two  on  each  side,  with 
great  vehemence  playing  at  the  game  of  Jingem  called  morra ; 
that  is,  one  on  each  side  throwing  out  simultaneously,  from  a 
clenched  fist,  a  certain  number  of  fingers,  to  be  guessed  at  by  his 
antagonist.  The  Romans  must  have  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Italians  ;  they  called  it  micare  digilis;  and  Cicero,  speaking  of  it, 
observes,  with  much  naivete,  that  great  confidence  is  necessary 
when  you  play  at  this  game  in  the  dark.  But  how  did  the 
Chinese  'get  it  ?  Their  Tsoi-moi  is  in  all  respects  the  same. 
Signor  Pollicinello,  a  great  favourite  with  the  Italians,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  gift  of  the  Romans ;  at  least  the  commentators 
of  Horace  consider — 

<  Nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum,’ 

(which  Francis  translates — 

‘  Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  play’d,’) 
to  relate  to  their  marioneUes. 
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Among  the  blocks  and  boulders  are  seen  growing  a  vast  abund¬ 
ance  of  Spanish  chestnut  trees  in  full  vigour,  entwining  their  roots 
among  the  rocky  fragments,  clothed  with  mosses  and  lichens, 
and  forming  a  line  contrast  with  the  dark  glossy  green  of  the 
chestnut  leaves.  The  pretty  and  pleasing  village  of  Chiavenna  is 
situated  in  a  small  retired  valley,  where  grapes  and  vines,  figs, 
pears,  and  cherries,  were  at  this  time  fully  ripe  and  in  abundance. 
The  climate,  of  course,  was  wholly  changed ;  but  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants,  whether  male  or  female,  was  not  yet  Italianized. 
The  small  river  meandering  down  the  valley  flows  through  the 
lake  Kiva  into  the  Lago  di  Como.  This  beautiful  lake,  towards 
its  southern  extremity,  is  divided  by  the  bold  promontory  of 
Bellagio  into  two  branches,  that  on  the  western  side  having 
Como  at  its  termination,  and  that  on  its  eastern  Lecco. 

Mr  Barrow  gives  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  enchanting 
shores  of  the  western  arm ;  the  hills  clothed  with  verdure  to 
their  very  summits,  among  which  are  the  spreading  beech,  the 
broad-leafed  platanus,  the  poplar,  and  the  cypress;  and  inter¬ 
spersed  in  these  are  convents  .and  cottages,  and  handsome  villas 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  residents  of  Milan.  In  the  town  of 
Como  there  is  little  that  is  remarkable.  An  old  Roman  castle, 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  behind  it,  is  a  prominent  and  picturesque 
object.  Como  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  woods  and  hills, 
on  which  the  mulberry  and  olive  prevail ;  and  close  to  the 
town  are  citron-groves  and  myrtle  hedges.  The  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  cattle,  affording  abundance  of  butter,  parme- 
san  cheese,  and  flesh  meat  for  the  market.  The  cotton  plant  and 
the  mulberry  supply  materials  for  the  cotton  and  silk  mills. 

The  road  from  Como  to  Milan,  about  twenty-five  miles,  is 
level  and  dusty,  and  the  incessant  chirping  of  the  cicada  in  the 
hedgerows  is  represented  as  somewhat  teasing ;  but  the  country 
is  beautiful,  and  well-cultivated  with  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
maize,  the  latter  being  the  principal  food  of  the  common  people. 
The  hedges  are  chiefly  composed  of  mulberry-trees  and  acacias, 
in  full  flower,  among  which  the  white  convolvulus,  with  its  multi¬ 
tude  of  blossoms,  creeps  up  to  their  very  summits. 

Milan  contains  a  number  of  public  buildings,  of  which  the 
splendid  cathedral  is  the  most  conspicuous;  there  are  several 
other  churches,  chapels,  convents,  and  schools,  besides  various 
charitable  institutions,  hospitals,  and  two  public  libraries.  Mr 
Barrow  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral ; 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  his  general  view  of  it. 

‘  In  point  of  magnitude  and  massive  structure,  it  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
put  in  competition  with  St  Paul's  of  London,  or  St  Peter’s  of  Rome ; 
but  in  its  florid  Gothic  architecture,  its  beautiful  white  marble,  its  mul- 
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titude  of  pinnacles  and  statues,  its  exquisite  carving  and  fretwork, 'it  is, 

I  believe,  generally  admitted  to  excel  both.  The  grand  entrance  is  one 
of  the  most  imposing  pieces  of  architecture  to  be  met  with  any  where. 
The  balustrade  of  the  roof  is  crowded  with  pinnacles,  each  pinnacle  hav* 
ing  its  statue,  the  merits  of  which,  placed  at  so  great  a  height,  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  eye  as  seen  from  the  ground.  They  are  said  to 
amount  to  many  hundreds  ;  indeed,  every  prominent  point  rising  out  of 
the  building  is  surmounted  by  a  statue.  When  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  building,  to  which  we  ascended,  they  exhibited  a  forest  of  statues, 
containing,  I  should  suppose,  the  whole  catalogue  of  saints  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  and  something  more.  They  pretend  to  say  that,  within  and  with¬ 
out  the  cathedral,  there  are  not  less  than  live  thousand  statues,  great  and 
small.* 

Mr  Eustace,  who  piqued  himself  on  the  accuracy  of  his  mea¬ 
surement  of  buildings,  has  been  found  to  exaggerate  that  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Milan ;  but  he  has  also  been  incorrect  in  his  accu¬ 
sation  of  the  French  with  regard  to  the  fresco  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  Dominicans,  by 
Leonardi  da  Vinci.  ‘  The  people  about,’  says  Mr  Barrow,  ‘  pre- 

*  tend  that  the  French  having  made  this  room  a  sort  of  barrack 

*  or  store  for  artillerymen,  and  also  a  place  of  confinement  for 

*  prisoners,  the  picture  was  constantly  shot  at,  and  thus  destroyed. 

*  I  saw  no  signs  of  such  being  the  case ;  several  little  patches  had 

*  chipped  off,  evidently  from  the  effect  of  damp.’  But  what 
says  Mr  Eustace — ‘  The  picture  was  used  as  a  target  for  the 

*  soldiers  to  fire  at !  The  heads  were  their  favourite  marks,  and 

*  that  of  our  Saviour  in  preference  to  others.  Their  impiety, 

*  though  wanton,  and  to  them  unprofitable,  was  impotent,  and 

*  may  be  passed  over  with  contemptuous  abhorrence ;  but  their 

*  barbarism,  in  defacing  a  masterpiece  which,  though  in  decay, 

*  was  still  a  model  in  the  art,  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  even  of 

*  their  mischievous  wishes,  and  has  erased  for  ever  one  of  the 
‘  noblest  specimens  in  the  world.’  Believing  this  to  be  slander, 
Mr  Barrow  applied  to  that  excellent  artist  Mr  Phillips,  who 
kindly  allowed  him  to  look  over  his  note-book,  made  in  a  tour  in 
the  year  1825.  After  regretting  that  time  and  accidents,  and 
damp  and  repainting,  had  left  but  little  of  the  original,  he  thus 
proceeds  :  ‘  It  is  but  little,’  says  he,  ‘  but  fortunately  the  head 

*  of  the  Saviour  is  the  most  favoured,  and  though  greatly  decay- 

*  ed,  enough  remains  to  show  the  grandeur  and  even  sublimity 

*  of  form  and  fulness  of  expression  which  Da  Vinci  seems  so  fully 
‘  to  have  conceived,  as  becoming  that  divine  character.  The 

*  expression  is  dignified,  with  meek  submission  ;  the  tranquillity 
'  of  a  superhuman  mind  when  conveying  intelligence  of  the  deep- 

*  est  and  most  awful  import,  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 

*  necessity  and  value  of  the  great  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make. 
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«  and  the  important  object  for  which  it  was  ordained.’  What, 
then,  becomes  of  Mr  Eustace’s  charge  against  the  French? 
Their  generals,  we  know,  carried  off  works  of  art  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  but  never,  we  believe,  wantonly  destroyed’ 
them.  Mr  Simond  says — ‘  an  old  woman  residing  on  the  spot 
‘  told  him,  that  when  Bonaparte  came  to  look  at  this  picture, 

‘  and  found  the  room  used  as  a  prison  for  soldiers,  he  shrugged 
*  his  shoulders,  stamped  his  foot,  ordered  them  out,  and  that  a 
‘  wooden  partition  should  be  built  before  the  picture.’ 

The  Brera  library,  containing  about  200,000  volumes,  annually 
increasing  by  a  grant  from  the  Austrian  government,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  institution,  open  daily  except  on  Sundays,  free  admission, 
and  the  number  of  readers  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  on 
an  average.  The  building  contains  also  a  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  and  the  upper  part  is  appropriated  as  an  observa¬ 
tory.  The  Ambrosian  library  contains  about  100,000  printed, 
and  4600  manuscript  volumes.  It  was  here  that  Maio  made 
his  valuable  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts.  In  these  libraries 
all  ranks  of  different  nations  assemble;  and  it  is  so  far  from 
true  that  the  Italians  universally  hate  the  Austrians,  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Milan  send  their  sons  to  Vienna  for  their 
education ;  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  mingle  freely  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  the  Austrian  soldiers  mix  with  the  population. 

The  greatest  ornaments  of  Milan  were  laid  out  and  constructed 
by  Napoleon — the  Piazza  d’Armi,  the  forum,  and  the  circus  or 
amphitheatre,  communicating  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a 
square  of  about  2000  feet  each  side.  The  amphitheatre,  it  is 
said,  will  contain  45,000  people,  in  which  horse  races,  theatrical 
exhibitions,  and  games  of  various  kinds  are  performed ;  the  grand 
entrance  to  it  is  called  the  Pulvinare.  Anciently  the  pulvinarium 
was  a  place  for  receiving  the  statues  of  the  gods,  but  the  Roman 
emperors  ejected  the  deities  to  witness  the  Circensian  games — 
unde  Augustus  et  tota  Coesarum  domus  ludos  spectabant — and  why 
not  Napoleon  ?  The  three  places  above  mentioned  are  supposed 
to  occupy  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  white  marble  gate,  named  Arco  del  Pace,  opens  into  the  Place 
of  Arms,  surmounted  in  its  centre  by  Victory  drawn  in  a  chariot ; 
at  the  four  corners,  by  four  equestrian  nymphs ;  and  on  the 
four  sides  are  thirty-six  bas-reliefs,  exquisitely  executed.  This 
noble  arch  was  planned,  but  not  executed,  by  Napoleon,  as  a 
monument  to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Italy. 

Our  travellers  returned  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake 
Como,  over  a  recently  constructed  road,  described  as  *  a  work  of 
'immense  labour  and  consummate  skill;’  made,  in  fact,  by 
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cutting  down  and  levelling  the  margin  of  the  mountain,  and 
•where  the  masses  projected  into  the  lake,  boring  or  blasting 
galleries ;  the  whole  length  of  which,  in  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  Mr  Barrow  estimates  at  3000  feet. 

Qn  leaving  the  lake,  the  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Valtc- 
line,  a  valley  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  bordered  by  two  moun¬ 
tainous  branches  of  the  Alps,  with  the  rapid  and  destructive 
river  Adda  flowing  down  it.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  the  town  and  baths  of  Bormio,  near  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
the  Stelvio,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  ‘  the  highest  elevation,  I  believe,’  says  Mr 
Barrow,  ‘  of  any  town  in  Europe.’  The  height  of  the  pass  is 
variously  stated.  Mr  Brockendon  says  it  is  the  highest  in  the 
world  traversable  for  carriages,  being  2417  feet  higher  than  the 
crest  of  the  passage  over  Mont  Cenis.  Now,  as  the  crest  of 
Cenis  is  6773  feet,  add  2417,  and  we  have  9190  feet  for  the 
highest  point  of  the  Stelvio  pass. 

‘  The  view  that  now  bursts  upon  the  sight  on  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  pass,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  Alpine  scenery  I  have  witnessed — 
the  Simplon,  the  St  Gothard,  the  Splugen,  hearing  no  comparison  with 
it.  It  is  a  view  so  vast  and  comprehensive,  and  of  objects  so  stupendous, 
as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  observer  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe, 
and  perhaps  of  humiliation  also,  to  find  himself,  a  mere  atom  in  the  crea¬ 
tion,  surrounded  hy  some  of  the  most  sublime  among  the  varied  and 
manifold  scenes  which  the  hand  of  Nature  has  supplied  for  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  man. 

“  All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 

Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  lielow.” 

‘  A  succession  of  peaked  rocks,  rising  one  above  another  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  whose  dark  masses  are  seen  protruding  from  the  pure 
white  glittering  snow,  and  the  frowning  glaciers  suspended  from  their 
sides,  the  varied  hues  which  clouds  and  sunshine  alternately  impart,  the 
magnificent  mountain  of  the  Ortler-spitz  towering  above  all  the  rest, 
and  crowning  the  head  of  the  valley  with  its  peaked  summit,  rising 
to  a  height  of  not  less  than  14,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — all 
these  grouped  together  in  one  cluster  as  it  were — present  to  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  a  picture  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  that  no  time  can  efface, 
and  no  description,  either  with  pen  or  pencil,  convey.’ 

After  a  long  descent,  over  numerous  zig-zags  and  covered  gal¬ 
leries,  the  hamlet  of  Trefoi,  with  its  little  church,  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  leaving  the  traveller  in  doubt  whether  most  to  admire 
or  deplore  Us  elevated  and  lonely  position — embosomed,  as  it  were, 
amid  eternal  snows,  and  in  the  never-ceasing  presence  of  two 
htlge  glaciers  sloping  down  the  sides  of  the  gigantic  Ortler-spitz, 
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with  only  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  between  them  and  the  vil- 
lage. 

On  crossing  the  Stelvio  we  enter  the  Northern  Tyrol,  and 
proceed  to  its  capital,  Innsbruck,  over  a  fine  road,  bordered  by 
the  rapid  Inn,  Bowing  down  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  smiling 
with  numerous  towns  and  villages  on  either  side.  We  are  now 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  skirts  of  the  valley  in  sublime  grandeur ;  their  varied 
features  of  rock  and  forest  towering  up  the  steep  ascent,  even  to 
their  snowy  pinnacles;  while  gleams  and  glooms  from  sunshine 
and  cloud,  are  seen  to  play  alternately  on  their  chequered  sides. 
Innsbruck  is  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  these  noble  mountains, 
which  are  here  Banked  by  rich  and  picturesque  hills.  It  is  an 
ancient  city,  chicBy  made  up  of  one  long  wide  street,  in  which 
are  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  with  other  public  buildings  ; 
and  its  population  is  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
souls. 

When  a  stranger  enters  the  Franciscan  church,  his  astonish¬ 
ment  is  extreme  on  beholding,  in  the  central  aisle,  two  tows  of 
gigantic  bronze  statues,  above  seven  feet  high,  and  mostly,  in 
armour ;  and  between  the  rows  a  noble  sarcophagus  of  marble, 
bearing  on  its  surface  a  large  bronze  figure  kneeling.  The 
statues  consist  of  fourteen  on  each  side  of  the  tomb,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  cast  by  a  native  Tyrolese  artist,  of  the  name  of 
LbfBer,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  them 
are  eight  females.  The  greater  part  consists  of  persons  connected 
with  the  Maximilian  family ;  but  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  rows 
stands  old  Clovis  of  France,  and  just  below  him,  Arthur,  called 
King  of  Britain — perhaps  he  of  the  Silnres ;  but  Addison  suggests 
he  might  be  meant  for  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
V^II.  Whoever  he  was  intended  for,  Mr  Barrow  says,  like  a  true 
Englishman,  he  was  the  best  set  up  and  the  most  symmetrical 
figure  in  the  whole  group. 

But  the  tomb  is  the  most  attractive  object.  It  is  of  white 
Carrara  marble,  thirteen  feet  long,  and  about  six  high.  On 
the  sides  and  ends  are  twenty-four  bas-reliefs  in  as  many  com¬ 
partments,  of  very  superior  workmanship — pictures  possessing  all 
the  qualities  of  a  finished  painting,  wanting  only  that  of  colour. 
They  are  mostly  historical  subjects,  representing  the  events  of 
the  life  of  Maximilian. 

*  The  skill  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  these  medallions  is  admi¬ 
rable  ;  the  figures  of  men  and  horses  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  the  latter 
absolutely  in  motion,  and  all  their  equipments  minutely  detailed  and 
brought  out.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  that  which  repreaents  the 
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procession  of  the  Princess  Margaret  on  her  return  from  the  .Court  of 
France  to  the  palace  of  Maximilian.  In  this  group  the  horses,  the 
trappings,  their  riders  and  their  dresses,  had  the  appearance  of  a  picture 
taken  from  the  life,  and  all  as  if  in  motion.* 

These  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  are  the  work  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Colin,  a  native  of  Malines,  whose  name,  says  Mr  Barrow, 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  historical  or  biographical 
accounts  of  painters  or  sculptors.  Besides  these,  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  other  beautiful  pieces  of  sculpture  from  the  same  artist  in 
Innsbruck,  and  also  in  Vienna;  yet  the  name  of  such  an  artist  has 
never  met  a  favourable  notice,  except,  as  Mr  Barrow  says,  ‘  from 
‘  passing  travellers  like  myself.’ — ‘  1  have  looked  in  vain  for  the 

*  name  of  Colin  in  Walpole,  Bryan,  Ottley,  Winkleman,  Fuseli. 

*  In  Vasari  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  sixteen  vo- 

*  lumes ;  or  in  Cicognara,  or  Lanzi,  or  other  Italian  writers  that 
‘  I  have  consulted.  Even  Descamps,  who  gives  an  account  of 
‘  the  Netherland  artists,  and  of  those  exquisite  carvings  in  wood 

*  that  adorn  the  churches,  and  pulpits  in  particular,  in  Belgium, 

‘  is  silent  as  to  Colin.’  It  would  appear  from  a  German  work  now 
in  progress  by  Dr  Nagler,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  put  out  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  stone-mason ;  and  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
works  of  art,  he  used  to  make  models  of  them  in  wax  or  plaster — 
then  to  cut  them  in  wood,  to  bring  out  the  sharp  points — then  to 
paint  them  on  canvass — and  lastly,  to  sculpture  them  on  stone. 
Mr  Barrow  enumerates  several  of  his  works,  and  says,  ‘  I  have  been 
‘  thus  particular  in  my  account  of  this  neglected  artist,  in  the 

*  hope  that,  should  this  little  book  fall  into  the  bands  of  some  of 
‘  our  travelling  artists  in  Germany  and  Italy,  they  will  not  over- 

*  look  the  Valley  of  the  Inn,  nor  deem  the  name  of  Colin  un- 
‘  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  lives  of  the  artists.’ 

There  are  several  other  interesting  monuments  in  this  church; 
but  we  shall  only  mention  one,  the  statue  of  Hofer,  which  sur¬ 
mounts  his  tomb — his  remains  being  conveyed  hither,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  services,  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  whole  people  of  the  Tyrol. 

Of  the  character  of  these  brave  mountaineers,  and  their  unde¬ 
viating  devotion  to  their  beloved  country,  the  historical  sketch 
which  Mr  Barrow  has  given  of  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  their  ter¬ 
ritory  by  the  combined  forces  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony, 
and  the  repeated  defeats  and  expulsion  of  the  invading  forces, 
affords  a  spirit-stirring  picture,  the  remembrance  of  which  must 
remain  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  of  every  Tyrolese  now  living, 
or  yet  to  be  born.  The  public  testimonial  given  by  a  prisoner,  a 
Saxon  colonel,  speaks  of  their  devotion  and  irresistible  impetuosity. 
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He  and  three  hundred  of  his  men  had  been  spared  by  calling  out 
for  quarter;  and  he  says,  ‘  when  all  lay  dead  around,  and  the  vic- 
‘  tory  was  complete,  the  Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  fell 
‘  upon  their  knees,  and  poured  forth  the  emotion  of  their  hearts  in 
‘  prayer,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven — a  scene  so  awfully  solemn, 

‘  that  it  will  ever  be  present  to  my  remembrance.  I  joined  in  the 
‘  devotion,  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  pray  more  fervently.’  In¬ 
deed,  a  strong  religious  feeling,  and  a  sense  of  reverential  duty 
to  their  Creator,  pervade  the  whole  Tyrolese  nation.  As  soon 
as  the  vesper  bell  has  tolled,  every  family  assembles  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  evening  prayer ;  and  then  may  be  heard,  in  passing 
the  streets  of  a  town  or  village,  the  chanting  of  sacred  music,  and 
the  low  murmurs  of  the  congregated  members. 

The  ancient  and  romantic  city  and  fortress  of  Salzburg,  the 
capital  of  a  circle  of  Upper  Austria,  stands  at  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Norican  Alps,  and  overlooks  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  Eight 
or  ten  miles  to  the  southward,  along  the  valley  and  river  of  the 
Suiza,  is  the  mountain  Deurenberg,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are 
worked  the  ancient  suit-mines  of  Hullein,  said  to  have  been  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  from  four  to  five  hundred  years.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  whole  interior  of  the  mountain  at  this  time  may  be  said 
to  resemble  a  honeycomb — a  series  of  stages  or  floors,  of  galleries 
and  cells,  with  intermediate  rocky  partitions,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  The  usual  entrance  for  strangers  is  by  a  sloping  shaft  or 
adit,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  nearly.  The  visiter  has  to  slide 
down  this  adit,  in  an  angle  of  about  45°,  with  his  thighs  on  two 

Earallel  poles,  the  rock  close  to  his  head,  and  on  both  sides  of 
im.  He  comes  to  the  first  stage,  where  there  is  a  long  gallery ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  are  cells,  each  just  large  enough  to  allow 
one  man  to  work ;  and  out  of  these,  right  and  left,  proceed 
others  of  the  same  kind.  ‘  At  the  end  of  each,’  says  Mr  Barrow, 
*  was  a  solitary  miner  at  work,  with  his  glimmering  light  and  a 
‘  kind  of  pick-axe,  stripped  perfectly  naked  as  to  the  upper  part 
‘  of  his  body,  and  nothing  below  but  his  trousers.’  The  mate¬ 
rials  dug  out  are  a  sort  of  clay  mixed  with  crystals  of  salt,  which, 
when  a  suflicient  quantity  is  accumulated  in  the  cell,  are  closed 
or  built  up;  w'ater,  which  is  at  command  throughout  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  then  let  in  upon  them  ;  and  when  the  saline  particles  are 
dissolved,  the  impregnated  water  is  let  off  through  a  pipe,  and 
received,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  in  a  large  reservoir  or 
lake,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  along  an  adit  to  the  shallow 
iron  salt-pans,  where  the  salt  is  crystallized  and  packed  into  casks 
for  the  markets  of  Austria  and  Bavaria.  These  receiving  lakes, 
with  their  accompaniments,  are  curious :  one  of  them  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr  Barrow,  to  whom  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
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Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  long  on  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria — a  city  that,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  from 
being  a  small  irregular  crowded  assemblage  of  old  and  indifferent 
buildings,  with  few  exceptions,  has  risen  to  that  point  of  emi¬ 
nence  which  may  fairly  entitle  it  to  vie  with  any  other  of  equal 
magnitude  in  Europe.  It  abounds  with  splendid  institutions  of 
every  kind  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  of  science, 
literature,  and  natural  history  ;  with  new  and  elegant  buildings 
admirably  adapted  for  their  reception — some  for  pictures,  some 
for  statues — others  for  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  instruments  ;  a  library  that  reckons  about  500,000 
volumes  ;  a  picture  gallery,  to  which  has  been  given  the  pedantic 
Greek  name  of  Pinakothek,  (painting  repository,)  which  might 
have  better  suited  Otho’s  repository  at  Athens,  if  he  has  one. 
Another  noble  building  is  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  sta¬ 
tues  and  various  marbles  of  antiquity,  called  the  Glyptothek, 
(repository  of  sculpture.)  Both  these  buildings  are  divided  into 
numerous  chambers  or  compartments,  for  each  of  which  is  a  well- 
arranged  catalogue.  The  halls  or  rooms  of  the  former  contain 
59G,  chiefly  large,  and  the  side  cabinets  673  small,  pictures — alto¬ 
gether,  1‘269 — mostly  of  the  best  masters  of  the  different  schools. 
The  twelve  halls  of  ancient  marbles  have  each  their  appropriate 
specimens.  Those  of  the  Egina  hall,  containing  the  marbles 
discovered  by  our  countrymen  Cockerell  and  Forester,  are 
enough  to  make  an  Englishman  blush  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  out  of  our  possession. 

Nothing  can  excel  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  decoration  the 
numerous  apartments,  public  and  private,  of  the  royal  palace. 
The  walls  of  the  state  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are  painted 
in  fresco,  with  a  series  of  subjects  taken  from  a  national  romance 
or  epic.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  king’s  apartments  con¬ 
tain  subjects  from  the  Greek  poets,  commencing  with  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  and  ending  with  the  last  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
and  lyric  poets.  The  queen’s  apartments  are  superbly  elegant; 
and  the  throne-room,  which  is  also  her  drawing-room,  is  really 
magnificent.  In  many  of  the  windows,  and  in  those  of  the 
churches,  are  subjects  in  painted  or  stained  glass — the  brilliancy 
of  which  is  considered  much  superior  to  any  of  the  specimens  of 
this  ancient  art  that  have  been  discovered. 

If  it  be  asked  what  new  impulse  has,  in  so  short  a  period,  con¬ 
verted  an  old  and  neglected  city  into  one  of  splendour  and  cele¬ 
brity —  the  answer  is  easy  ; — the  taste,  the  energy,  and  th« 
liberality  of  the  present  King,  Charles  Augustus  Lewis,  has  done 
this.  As  Prince- Royal,  out  of  his  private  funds,  he  commenced 
these  improvements ;  and,  as  King,  has  continued  and  superin- 
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tended  their  execution  with  the  same  zeal  and  indefatigable  per¬ 
severance  as  in  his  more  youthful  days ;  and  thus  Munich  was 
rapidly  becoming  what  Florence  once  was — ‘  the  seat  of  learning 
‘  and  literature,  the  school  for  the  fine  arts  and  liberal  profes- 
‘  sions,  the  resort  of  the  scholar,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and 
‘  the  architect,  from  every  part  of  the  continent.*  But,  alas  ! 
for  frail  human  nature  !  Three  short  years  are  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  lamentable  change  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  King 
Lewis.  An  affectionate  and  paternal  embrace  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  old  man  of  the  Vatican,  has,  as  it  were,  consumed  his 
energies,  and  induced  a  paralysis  of  all  his  faculties — leaving 
pictures,  statues,  and  love  of  the  fine  arts,  for  priestly  discipline, 
prayers,  and  prostrations. 

VVe  have  here  but  slightly  skimmed  over  a  small  portion  of 
Mr  Barrow’s  volume ;  but  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as  an 
useful  companion  to  any  one  inclined  to  a  summer’s  excursion 
over  the  same  delightful  and  diversified  ground  which  he  has  trod¬ 
den,  and  as  good  light  reading  to  those  who  travel  not  at  all. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Twenty-Third  Report  of  the  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Mendicity.  London:  1841. 

‘2.  An  Exposure  of  the  various  Impositions  daily  practised  by 
J'agrants  of  every  Description.  8vo.  Birmingham:  1841. 

li/f  ENDiciTY  has  become  an  evil  of  frightful  magnitude  in  every 
portion  of  the  British  empire ;  but  its  increase  in  England 
is  pregnant  with  mighty  mischiefs  and  untold  dangers.  In  this 
paper  we  intend  to  limit  ourselves  to  a  descriptive  account  of  that 
evil,  and  its  various  aspects,  leaving  the  remedies  to  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  them. 

Pauperism  and  mendicity,  in  ordinary  times,  must  not,  and 
should  not  be  confounded.  The  law  in  England  provides  for 
pauperism,  viz.  for  want,  for  sickness,  for  infirmity,  for  destitu¬ 
tion.  But  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England  is  generous  and  pa¬ 
ternal,  in  making  such  a  provision  for  all  who  are  really  entitled 
to  its  protection,  it  visits  with  summary  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment  the  systematic  and  persevering  mendicant.  Does  it,  how¬ 
ever,  do  this  effectually  and  permanently  ?  Let  us  examine 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  see  to  what  is  to  be  attributed  the 
great  increase  of  mendicity  in  England ;  notwithstanding  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  workhouse  system  on  the  one  band,  and  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  vagrant  act  on  the  other.  For  the  information  of 
those  who  may  not  be  accurately  acquainted  with  either  ‘  the 
‘  workhouse  system,'  or  the  vagrant  act,  we  shall  here  briefly 
state  their  objects.’  The  first  is  that  system  established  by 
the  English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  the  amended  poor 
laws,  of  requiring  all  who  apply  for  parochial  relief  to  give  the 
best  evidence  they  can  supply  of  their  destitution,  by  leaving  their 
cottages  and  houses,  and  becoming  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  Union.  The  vagrant  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  vagabonds, 
and  incorrigible  rogues.  To  the  clauses  and  penalties  of  this  act 
we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Mendicity  is  of  ancient  date  in  England.  With  its  history, 
and  the  history  of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  its  re¬ 
pression,  we  are  not,  nor  are  our  readers,  unfamiliar.  But  there 
are  two  general  descriptions  of  mendicity,  besides  the  various 
sectional  differences  into  which  these  general  descriptions  are 
divided.  The  first  is  the  mendicity  which  is  the  offspring 
of  criminal  habits,  bad  education,  indolence,  and  crime.  The 
SECOND  is  the  mendicity  which  is  momentary,  which  is  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  state  of  transition  from  one  condition  of  life 
or  occupation  to  another,  or  which  is  the  result  of  sudden  acci¬ 
dents,  and,  for  the  time,  overwhelming  personal  disasters. 

Thus  the  drunkard — the  offspring  of  mendicants  taught  to 
beg,  and  prohibited  from  labour — the  man  who  prefers  begging 
to  digging  or  to  spinning — he  who  chooses  a  barn  for  his  bed¬ 
room,  and  the  shelter  of  a  hedge  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  who 
will  not  rise  up  early  and  go  late  to  rest,  work  with  his  hands, 
and  support,  by  honesty  and  industry,  himself  and  his  family 
— all  belong  to  those  whose  mendicity  is  an  offence  against 
morals,  civilization,  the  laws  of  man  and  of  heaven. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  class ;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  we  must  draw  the  attention,  more  especially,  of 
those  who  take  a  lively  and  deep  interest  in  the  movements, 
progress,  and  decline  of  society.  We  will  supply  some  examples 
of  the  sort  of  mendicity  which  we  mean  to  point  out  by  our  second 
division. 

First  example. — A  woman  whose  husband  was  a  weaver  in 
Spitalfields,  and  who  earned  scarcely  sufficient  wages  to  provide 
himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  with  potatoes,  weak  tea,  and 
cold  water,  is  suddenly  deprived  by  death  of  him  on  whose  labour 
she  relied  for  her  sustenance.  She  pawns  all  disposable  articles 
to  pay  for  the  modest  funeral  of  her  husband,  rather  than  that  he 
should  be  buried  at  the  parish  expense.  One  of  her  children  is 
taken  ill,  and  she  is  obliged  to  nurse  it.  The  other  two  are  too 
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young  to  labour.  Her  rent  gets  in  arrear.  Her  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  are  seized  and  sold,  bhe  is  left  without  means  of  subsistence ; 
and  although  the  chimney-place  and  the  emptied  room  are  there  at 
her  service  for  a  few  days  more,  yet  she  has  no  fuel  for  the  one  and 
no  bed  for  the  other.  ‘  She  should  go  to  the  Union,’  (?.e.  she  should 
become  an  inmate  of  the  building  erected  in  her  neighbourhood  by 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  for  the  residence  of  all  the  poor 
ill  the  surrounding  parishes  who  shall  apply  for  parochial  relief,) 
says  almost  every  one  who  hears  of  such  a  case ;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  other  mode  of  relief  for  her.  But  she  has  thought  of 
another.  In  the  Union  it  is  necessary  for  the  health,  happiness, 
and  morals  of  the  whole  of  its  inmates,  that  there  should  be  a 
classification ;  and  she  must  share  the  fate  of  those  whose  desti¬ 
tution  renders  it  necessary  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  workhouse. 
This  does  not  accord  with  that  hidden,  but  active  principle  of  her 
nature  which  attaches  her  to  her  offspring ;  and  she  decides  that 
she  will  beg — not  habitually,  not  for  life,  not  as  a  permanent 
means  of  existence,  but  to  support  herself  and  her  children  until 
she  shall  reach  her  own  family  and  friends,  perhaps  some  hundreds 
of  miles  removed,  and  where  she  will  obtain  employment  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  roads ;  in  houses  as  a  servant,  or  at  a  washing- 
tub  as  a  laundress.  The  wide  world  is  before  her ;  and  if  her 
case  could  be  really  known,  in  all  its  humiliation,  truthfulness, 
and  sorrow,  many  a  hand  would  be  willingly  stretched  out  to  add 
to  her  means  of  support,  and  diminish  her  load  of  care.  This 
woman  leaves  the  metropolis,  begs  her  way  to  some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  London,  asks  alms  in  the  presence  of  a  police-officer, 
is  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  examined,  reprimanded,  and 
allowed,  however,  to  pursue  her  course  on  her  promising  she  will 
beg  no  more.  What  a  wretched  sarcasm,  and  what  deliberate  and 
official  lying  1  How  can  the  woman  and  her  children  exist  but 
by  begging,  until  they  arrive  at  the  anticipated  termination  of 
her  journey  ?  There,  something  in  the  form  of  a  home  will  once 
more  greet  her,  though  her  lineaments,  from  want  and  fatigue, 
will  scarcely  be  recognizable.  But  until  that  period  she  is  a 
mendicant,  and  her  children  are  beggar’s  children.  At  last  she 
arrives  at  her  own  native  place ;  and  from  that  moment  the 
greatest  of  her  sorrows,  if  she  had  not  lost  her  husband,  would 
have  ceased.  This  is  no  imaginary  case.  It  is  that  of  thousands 
every  year  in  England. 

Second  example. — A  father,  with  his  wife  and  six  children, 
inhabits  a  small  hovel  as  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Buck¬ 
inghamshire.  One  night  his  cottage  is  burned  down,  and 
every  article  he  has  in  the  world  is  consumed.  Scarcely  have 
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the  sorrowing  family  an  adequate  quantity  of  clothes  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  The  landlord  lays  all  the  blame  to  the  labourer ;  and, 
as  the  cottage  was  not  insured,  is  furious  with  his  pauper  tenant. 
The  fact  was  that  the  roof  was  a  thatched  one,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  it  took  fire;  perhaps  the  little  chimney  was  foul,  and 
lighted  soot  fell  upon  the  straw.  ‘  They  should  go  to  the 
‘  Union  !  *  every  one  will  exclaim  on  hearing  of  their  sorrows ;  but 
they  think  far  differently.  Some  of  their  neighbours  take  them 
in  for  the  moment ;  a  few  second-hand  clothes  are  procured 
here  and  there ;  and  then  they  set  about  begging  from  house  to 
house  for  the  means  of  purchasing  furniture  for  another  hovel, 
and  thus  continuing  to  be  a  family  of  independent  labourers. 
This  is  a  kind  of  case  well  known  in  the  English  agricultural 
districts ;  but  for  a  certain  time  the  sufferers  live  by  mendicity. 

Third  example, — A  man  and  his  wife  are  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  manufactory,  by  the  failure  of  their  employers.  They 
have  not  long  been  there.  They  have  not  had  time  to  put  any 
money  into  the  savings’  bank,  and  their  dwelling  is  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  furnished.  What  are  they  to  do  ?  The  failure  of 
this  manufacturer  has  thrown  hundreds  out  of  employment,  and 
occupation  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  is  to 
be  done  in  such  a  case  as  this?  ‘  Oh,  that’s  a  fit  case  for  the  Union !  ’ 
most  persons  would  answer.  But  the  man  and  his  wife  are  not  of 
the  same  opinion.  They  sell  their  goods,  pay  their  rent,  dis¬ 
charge  the  little  debts  they  owe,  and  have  from  fifteen  shillings  to  a 
pound  remaining.  They  set  out  to  seek  for  work — honestly  and 
truly  to  do  so ;  and  they  go  from  village  to  village,  and  town  to 
town,  and  manufactory  to  manufactory,  to  obtain  work.  They 
succeed  ;  but  before  they  have  done  so,  not  only  have  they  spent 
their  fifteen  shillings  or  a  sovereign,  but  have  levied  upon  public 
charity.  They  have  been  mendicants.  There  are  thousands  of  such 
cases  every  year ;  and  worse  than  this,  where  the  man  and  his 
wife  have  five  and  six  children. 

Fourth  example. — A  mechanic  meets  with  a  sad  accident.  It 
lames  him  seriously.  He  has  been  economical ;  but  his  sickness 
is  long,  and  all  his  savings’  bank  money  is  expended.  He  is  not 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society ;  he  relied  on  the  savings’  bank. 
The  pawnbroker  is  next  resorted  to.  Every  article  which  can  be 
taken  to  that  receptacle  of  the  sad  proofs  of  poverty  and  destitu¬ 
tion,  is  converted  into  money  at  ruinous  interest,  until  at  last 
there  is  nothing  left  but — ‘  the  Union,’  says  almost  every  reader. 
No— but  to  beg ;  for  the  mechanic  will  not  go  to  the  union.  He 
will  not  associate  with  the  idle,  the  profligate,  and  the  profane ; 
and  he ,  prefers  asking  charity,  for  the  moment,  till  his  health  is 
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restored,  to  becoming  the  habitant  of  the  district  workhouse. 
So  his  wife  and  his  children  ask  for  alms  from  house  to  house,  and 
become,  for  the  time  being,  mendicants. 

These  examples  of  temporary  or  occasional  mendicancy  will 
suffice.  We  have  enquired  much  into  the  miseries  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poor,  and  we  know  them  well.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  chosen  cases  far  more  disastrous  and  gloomy,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  There  is  an  infinity  of 
such  cases  as  these. 

Now,  then,  all  these  parties  are  mendicants,  and  on  the  high¬ 
roads  of  England  may  be  met  a  vast  number — much  greater  than 
our  readers  imagine — of  mendicants  for  the  moment,  for  the 
month,  or  for  the  week — who  are  yet  included  in  the  general 
sweeping  anathema  of  beggars. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  occasional  beggars,  who  are  not 
so  permanently,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  tribes  of  vagrants  by 
education  and  profession. 

In  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  south  there  are  the  Irish 
field  labourers,  who  emigrate  from  their  own  country  for  the 
English  hay  harvest,  then  for  the  pea  harvest,  then  for  the  grain 
and  hop  harvests,  and  who,  between  the  periods  of  these  har¬ 
vests,  live  principally  by  mendicity.  Their  harvest  money  they 
often  save  to  take  back  with  them  to  Ireland,  when  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish  harvests  are  over ;  but  in  the  mean  time  they  must  live — 
and  they  live  by  begging.  In  fine  weather  they  sleep  in  barns, 
or  under  such  hedges  as  shelter  them  from  the  wind  and  rain  ; 
and  sometimes,  when  they  have  been  successful  in  their  mendi¬ 
cant  applications,  they  obtain  an  occasional  night’s  lodgings  in 
those  public-houses  and  private  lodgings  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  beggars. 

There  is  another  class  also  of  occasional  Irish  beggars  in 
England — those  who  have  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  the 
employment  they  were  assured  was  waiting  for  them  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  generally 
in  the  north  of  that  country.  The  Irish  are  an  excitable  people. 
They  love  to  feast  on  golden  visions,  and  are  not  easily  to  be 
convinced  that  labour  is  not  in  great  demand  in  their  sister 
country.  So  to  England  they  repair ;  but  thousands  every  year 
meet  with  vast  and  heartbreaking  disappointments,  and,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  obtaining  work,  they  take  to  begging  ;  and  of  all  the 
beggars  in  England,  none  are  so  resolute,  so  importunate, 
and  so  successful,  as  Irish  beggars.  They  will  weep,  laugh, 
scold,  run,  jump,  sing,  walk  without  shoes,  and  almost  with¬ 
out  clothes,  sle^  any  where,  eat  any  thing,  and  still  neither 
pine  nor  die.  They  are  really  astonishing,  and  almost  irresis- 
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tible.  They  are  always  ‘  going  to  go  back  to  Ireland,* 
whether  you  find  them  in  the  lovely  scenery  of  Buckinghamshire 
or  Berkshire,  or  strolling  through  the  weald  of  Kent  or  the 
wilds  of  Sussex,  or  visiting  the  southern  coast  with  Dover, 
Hythe,  Bye,  Hastings,  St  Leonard’s,  Brighton,  and  other  sea¬ 
bathing  places  on  its  shores.  Go  back  at  last  they  do,  many  of 
them,  to  winter  in  the  Irish  Unions. 

Unhappily  for  England,  a  still  larger  class  than  those  are  now 
mendicants;  much  larger,  indeed; — and  these  are  the  English 
agricultural  poor. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  English  agricultural  poor,  who 
have  large  families  of  very  young  children,  live  much  better 
as  beggars  than  they  do  as  labourers.  Eight  or  nine  shillings 
per  week,  will  not  support  a  man  with  a  wife  and  five  children. 
They  find,  by  experience,  that  it  will  not ;  for  a  woman  who  has 
five  or  even  four  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age,  cannot, 
even  in  fine  weather,  leave  her  home ;  and  in  wet  and  wintry 
weather  there  is  no  work  to  be  obtained.  When  the  eldest  of 
the  children  of  a  family  of  that  class  can  keep  her  younger  sisters 
and  brothers  in  tolerable  order,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are 
augmented  by  the  earnings  of  his  wife,  and  to  exist  is  just  pos¬ 
sible.  But  existence  is  impossible  in  those  English  agricultural 
districts  where  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  under  ten  shillings  ; 
and  yet  there  are  many  such  districts,  and  multitudes  of  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  are  thus  becoming  mendicants  !  For  there  is  no 
mystery  in  the  poor  man’s  housekeeping  or  expenditure.  He  may 
pay  his  rent  to  a  very  kind  landlord,  indeed,  at  harvest  time. 
This  ?s  just  possible;  and  the  wages  of  harvest,  of  himself  and 
wife,  may  go  much  towards  that  item  of  his  disbursements.  In 
like  manner,  he  may  wear  old,  patched,  and  very  shabby  clothing, 
and  himself  and  family  may  absolutely  refuse  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  their  vicar  or  curate  to  attend  at  church  in  spite  of 
their  ragged  garments ;  and  they  may  all  hide  themselves  on 
the  only  holyday  in  the  week,  ashamed  of  confessing  their  ex¬ 
treme  poverty.  This  is  the  case,  and  we  know  it  to  be  such,  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  purely  agricultural  districts  in  England. 
The  poor  will  not  attend  the  temple  of  God  in  tattered  garments, 
and  out  of  their  scanty  wages  they  cannot  afford  even  shoes  for 
their  children.  And  then  as  to  firing  ;  the  children  may  be  put 
to  bed  early  in  winter  afternoons,  four  and  five  in  a  small  bed,  as 
soon  as  tbeir  stomachs  have  been  warmed  with  a  sort  of  hot  slop 
of  water  and  brown  sugar,  with  the  mere  rinsings  of  a  milk-pot ; 
and  may  sleep  from  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  till  seven  or 
eight  next  morning.  But  at  last  the  morning  comes,  and  crav¬ 
ing  appetites  with  it,  and  many  mouths  to  feed,  and  many 
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stomachs  to  be  satisfied,  and  either  the  loaf,  rice,  or  potatoes 
must  be  provided. 

In  fact,  the  stomachs  of  these  five  children  must  be  provided 
with  food — and  for  that  food  there  is  no  credit.  How  can  there 
be?  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  and  the  general 
dealer,  must  make  good  their  payments  to  the  grazier,  the  miller, 
and  the  wholesale  houses ;  and  if  they  gave  credit  to  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  ruin  must  soon  come  upon  themselves.  Indeed,  since 
the  operation  of  the  new  poor  laws  in  England,  all  credit.to  the 
working  classes  has  been  withdrawn.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
pauperized  labourer  received  so  much  relief  in  money,  that  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  his  custom  credit  would  be  given,  but  at 
prices  most  exorbitant  and  injurious.  But  now,  when  relief 
IS  given  in  kind,  and  when  most  of  those  who  used  to  lay  out 
their  parochial  money  at  the  general  dealer’s  are  subjected  to 
the  workhouse  system,  and  receive  no  out-door  relief  at  all, 
credit  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We  assert  this  distinctly,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  most  of  the  purely  agricultural 
districts,  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  adequate  to  his  in¬ 
dependent  existence.  The  food  of  each  day  must  be  bought 
and  paid  for ;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  calculate  that  this  cannot 
be  done,  when  the  wages  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  with  a 
family,  are  under  fifteen  shillings  per  week.  Yet,  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  these  districts,  the  wages  average  scarcely 
more  than  the  moiety  of  that  sum.  A  gallon  of  flour  makes 
8  lbs.  of  bread.  How  many  pounds  of  bread  will  a  father, 
mother,  and  four  children,  require  in  a  week  ?  The  gallon 
of  flour  costs  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Two  grown  people 
cannot  eat  less  when  they  have  no  meat,  no  beer,  no  milk, 
and  no  fish— but  simply  bread,  suet  puddings,  potatoes,  and 
a  small  portion  of  bacon  as  a  relish,  from  Sunday  morning 
to  Saturday  night — than  one  pound  each  per  diem,  or  14 
lbs.  per  week.  Four  children  will  require  the  same  quantity, 
making  a  total  of  28  lbs.  of  bread  per  week.  To  make  this  28 
lbs.  of  bread,  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  flour  will  be  required, 
which,  at  Is.  6d.  per  gallon,  amounts  to  5s.  3d.  But  then  the 
bread  must  be  baked — count  nothing  for  the  labour,  nothing  for 
the  salt,  nothing  for  the  yeast — still  the  fagots  must  be  paid  for; 
and  the  baking  in  the  cheapest  manner,  i.  e.  by  two  or  more 
families  joining  together  in  the  expense  of  the  oven,  will  cost 
for  three  and  a  half  gallons  of  bread,  sixpence.  Thus  the  bread 
alone  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  for  one  week,  will 
be  five  shillings  and  ninepence. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  rent  of  the  labourer  is  paid  with  the 
wife’s  earnings  in  the  field  in  fine  weather ;  and  supposing  the 
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ragi^ed  clothes  of  this  family,  and  the  firings  in  winter,  to  be  paid 
with  the  extra  wa^es  and  gleanings  of  harvest  time ;  still  we  see, 
that  out  of  the  labourer’s  earnings  he  has  to  pay,  in  ready 
money  each  week  for  second  bread,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  and 
ninepence.  A  little  tea,  sugar,  butter,  cheese,  with  salted  or  red 
herrings,  consume  the  rest  of  his  wages ;  and  at  length  he  be¬ 
comes  exhausted,  weak,  an  easy  prey  to  ague  and  fever,  and  he 
either  rushes  into  the  workhouse  or  becomes  a  beggar. 

It  is  true,  that  others,  when  they  find  that  bread  runs  away 
with  so  much  of  their  money,  resort  to  another  kind  of  diet. 
They  resort  to  gruel,  to  potatoes,  to  suet  and  rice  puddings,  and 
eat  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  bread  we  have  just  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  course  of  the  week.  But  their  health  is  soon 
undermined,  when  they  labour  in  the  fields,  from  the  want  of 
adequate  nutriment ;  and  the  dietary  of  the  union  is  found  actu¬ 
ally  insufficient  without  its  walls.  Yet  we  affirm,  and  we  know 
we  are  correct  in  our  affirmation,  that  not  one-tenth  portion  of 
the  English  agricultural  independent  labourers  are  able  to  obtain, 
with  their  wages,  half  the  food  allotted  to  the  able-bodied  paupers 
in  the  unions.  A  man  in  a  union  has  seventy-two  ounces  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  gruel,  fifteen  ounces  of 
cooked  meat,  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of  potatoes,  four  and  a  half 
pints  of  soup,  fourteen  ounces  of  suet  or  rice  pudding,  eight 
ounces  of  cheese,  and  four  and  a  half  pints  of  broth.  Now,  we  say 
it  fearlessly,  that  there  are  not  a  thousand  agricultural  labourers 
in  any  one  English  county,  who  can  and  do  obtain  with  their 
weekly  wages  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  food — substantial 
food — as  this. 

We  are  well  aware  that  all  the  dietaries  of  all  the  unions  are 
not  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  selected ;  but  let  us  take  an¬ 
other  which  has  been  very  generally  adopted.  According  to 
that  dietary,  able-bodied  men  have  allowed  them  1 25  ounces  of 
bread  per  week,  ten  and  a  half  pints  of  gruel,  eight  ounces  of 
dressed  meat,  and  five  ounces  of  bacon,  one  and  a  half  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  one  and  a  half  pints  of  soup,  and  eighteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  cheese.  In  this  dietary  the  bread,  cheese,  and  gruel, 
predominate;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  bread  the 
pauper  eats  nearly  eight  lbs.  per  week,  or  more  than  one  pound 
per  diem.  Again,  we  state,  that  very  few  of  the  agricultural 
poor  in  England,  who  labour  from  before  sunrise,  very  often, 
till  after  sunset,  are  able  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  nourish¬ 
ment  as  this  !  Their  wages,  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  will 
not  admit  of  their  doing  so. 

The  consequence  the  most  striking,  immediate,  pressing,  and 
increasing,  of  this  state  of  things,  is  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
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adequately-paid  labourer  into  a  mendicant.  We  have  counted 
in  certain  districts  of  England  the  number  of  vagrant  poor, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  vagrant  act,  still  demand  alms ;  and  we 
have  taken  districts  removed  from  each  other,  at  the  same  and 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  selected  spots  the  most  favourable 
for  these  statistics ;  viz.  those  where  the  roads  in  and  about  the 
spots  in  question  were  at  last  concentrated  near  a  turnpike,  and 
near  a  turnpike  gate,  and  the  results  are  as  follows : — 

In  one  Day. 


Buckingham,  September  1841,  .  .  41 

Bury  St  Eldmnnds,  August  1841,  .  .  37 

Brighton,  September  1841,  .  .  92 

Dover,  October  1841,  .  .  A3 

Hastings,  October  1841,  .  .  CO 

Huntingdon,  August  1841,  .  .  42 

Leicester,  September  1841,  .  .  36 

Marlow,  August  1841,  .  .  33 

Nottingham,  September  1841,  .  .  69 

Oxford,  October  1841,  .  .  31 

Portsmouth,  September  1841,  .  •  71 

Beading,  August  1841,  .  .  49 

Tunbridge  Wells,  September  1841,  .  .  69 


It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  object  of  this  table  is  to 
show  the  number  of  vagrants  passing  through  the  towns,  selected 
as  examples,  in  one  day.  Let  these  numbers  be  multiplied  by  365 
days,  and  wc  should  have  a  rough  estimate  of  the  numbers  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  a  year — still  making  deductions  for  bad  wea¬ 
ther  and  inclement  seasons. 

These  statistics  have  been  made  most  conscientiously ;  and,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  include  the  children  as  well  as  the  parents  or 
chiefs  of  each  band.  If,  however,  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
are  only  the  numbers  of  one  day’s  vagrants  at  thirteen  towns  in 
England,  how  frightful  will  the  total  mass  of  mendicity  appear 
to  those  who  remember  the  vast  quantity  of  cities  and  towns  in 
the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  in  two-thirds  of  which,  at 
the  same  moment  of  time  that  these  vagrants  were  passing 
through,  others  of  an  equal  amount  were  also  living  on  the  alms¬ 
giving  of  others  ! 

It  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  that,  from  April  to  the 
commencement  of  December,  mendicity  in  the  rural  counties  is 
greater  than  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.  Those  who 
go  about  begging  with  their  children,  find  it  more  fatiguing  and 
unhealthy.  Besides  which,  the  by-ways,  to  avoid  the  police  of 
the  towns  in  the  day,  are  often  not  traversable  in  winter ;  the 
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barns,  still  provided  by  the  farmers  for  beggars  to  sleep  in, 
arc  too  cold  ;  the  nights  are  long  and  dark,  and  therefore  un¬ 
favourable  to  rural  and  roadside  begging ;  and  the  expenses  at 
lodging-houses  and  public-houses  are  sometimes  too  onerous  to 
be  sustained  out  of  the  daily  receipts  of  the  mendicants.  *  We 
*  shall  return  to  the  unions,’  say  some,  as  the  winter  sets  in  and 
the  begging  trade  gets  bad  :  and  now  it  is  time  we  should  look 
to  the  receipts  of  these  livers  upon  public  bounty. 

Unable,  we  have  said,  to  obtain  adequate  food  and  raiment 
from  their  agricultural  wages,  multitudes,  nay  thousands,  of 
the  agricultural  poor  take  to  begging.  And  how  much 
more  profitable  do  they  find  begging  than  digging,  plough¬ 
ing,  or  even  thrashing !  The  following  table  has  been  drawn 
out  from  the  most  uncontrovertible  data,  which  we  have  per¬ 
sonally  procured,  or  which  have  been  supplied  us  by  those 
who  could  not  be  themselves  deceived,  and  have  no  interest 
in  deceiving  us.  The  names  of  the  individuals  are  in  many  cases 
supposed  or  fictitious,  since  the  vagrants  would  not  always  give 
their  real  names,  and  even  in  some  cases  admitted  they  were 
assumed  ones.  At  each  of  the  places  mentioned  below — Dover, 
Canterbury,  &c. — suitable  persons  were  employed,  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  to  watch  the  vagrants,  and  obtain,  on  a  given  day, 
the  most  accurate  information  as  to  their  proceedings.  The 
rural  police  assisted  likewise  in  obtaining  the  best  and  most  de¬ 
tailed  data. 


Tabic  of  Receipts  by  families  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
from  3  /o  4  children,  by  Mendicity,  in  Agricultural  Distress. 


.\v<ra  fe 

per  IHeni. 

•  JE  s.  d. 

No.  1.  William  Holmes,  his  wife,  3 
children,  and  an  infant  at  the 
breast, 

2.  James  Smith,  his  wife,  3  chil-  ^  Canterbury  ^  U  3  8 

dren,  )  and  Environs.  ( 


Dover  and  ^ 
Environs.  ^ 


0  3 


3.  Patrick  O'Reilly,  his  wife  and^ 

5  children,  ) 

4.  Henry  Mercer  and  3  daughters,  y 

all  singers,  ) 


Brighton  and  (  o  4  6 

Environs.  \ 

Hastings  and  (  0  5  6 

Environs.  ( 
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5.  James  llowe,  bis  wife  and  3)  Tunbridge  and  ( 

boys,  all  singers  and  beggars,  )  Environs.  \ 

6.  Mary  M'Artl.ur,  3  girls  and  i  Chelmsford  ( 

1  boy.  ^rrymg  matches,  sing- 1  j 

mg,  and  begging.  )  ( 

7.  Samuel  Davis  and  bis  wife.  j  «...  ,  ,  i 

with  6  children,  all  carrying  on ) 
different  systems  of  begging,  S  Environs.  ^ 


B.  David  Saunders,  and  his  wife^ 
and  4  children,  selling  lucifer  f 
boxes,  matches,  singing  and  f 

tagging.  ) 


Heading  and 
Environs. 


Average  Receipts 
Per  Diem. 

£0  4  0 

0  h  0 

0  6  0 

0  5  6 


In  giving  the  places  where  they  were  begging  at  the  time 
that  these  data  w'ere  procured,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  were  inhabitants  of  those  places  and  their  environs,  but 
merely  vagrants  there  for  the  time  being.  In  some  districts  the 
average  receipts  for  an  English  agricultural  beggar,  his  wife,  and 
three  or  four  children,  are  3s.  per  diem,  besides  stale  provisions 
and  old  clothes — the  latter  being  soon  convertible  into  money ;  but 
in  districts  which  the  gentry  frequent  for  sea-bathing,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mineral  waters,  they  will  average  from  4s.  to 
48.  6d.  per  diem.  And  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
whereas  the  independent  able-bodied  agricultural  labourer  has 
his  expenses  much  increased,  but  his  income  never  augmented, 
by  an  additional  number  of  children,  the  mendicant’s  revenue 
is  always  greatly  improved  by  having  four  or  five,  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  offspring.  A  beggar’s  family  stopping  at 
Windsor,  for  example,  for  a  night’s  lodging,  would  arrive  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  by  eight  o’clock,  his  five  children 
would  be  sent,  in  at  least  three  different  directions,  to  solicit 
alms,  all  with  different  stories  of  misfortune  and  woe ;  whilst 
the  parents,  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  vagrant  act,  would 
remain  at  the  public-house,  waiting  the  return  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  preparing  the  general  breakfast. 

And  there  is  another  method  of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the 
data  we  have  procured  relative  to  the  receipts  of  the  English 
agricultural  beggars,  now  so  amazingly  increasing,  in  which  we 
cannot  err.  A  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  are  still  the 
family  whose  daily  proceedings  we  are  examining  and  explaining, 

^  1  *^1  •  _ _  _  _ 1!a _  _ _ _ 
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'  Lodging  at  a  public-house  or  lodging-house  for  one  night,  £0  0  8 
Breakfast. — Tea,  «.  .  .  .  0  0  li 

Sugar,  .  .  .  .  0  0  H 

Butter,  .  .  .  .  0  0  2 

Bread,  .  .  .  .  0  0 

Dinner. — Bread,  .  .  .  .  0  0  -ll 

Bacon  or  herrings,  (besides  the  cold  meat  and 

provisions  they  have  collectc*!,)  .  0  0  6 

Suj)pey. — Bread,  .  .  .  .  0  0 

Beer,  .  .  .  .  0  0  2 

Cheese,  .  .  .  .  0  0  2 

Biscuits,  (for  the  children.)  .  .  i)  0  2 


£0  ;5 

If  the  day  btis  been  ‘a  good  one,’  and  the  receipts  have 
been  considerable,  the  supper  is  improved  by  more  beer,  and 
sometimes  by  fresh  meat  broiled  on  the  gridiron.  These 
are  not  rough  estimates,  or  general  outlines,  but  the  result  of  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  and  of  private  research.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  beggars  who  are  less  fortunate  in  their 
applications  than  others ;  but  the  average  receipts  of  an  English 
agricultural  beggar,  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children,  are 
not  less  than  38.  per  day ;  whilst  the  average  receipts  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  in  those  very  districts,  are  not  more  than  half 
that  amount. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  English  agricultural  labourer,  with 
the  present  rates  of  wages  and  provisions,  finds  it  far  more 
profitable,  and  far  more  easy,  to  earn  his  living  by  begging 
than  by  work  ;  and  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  enormous  increase  of  mendicity.  If  the  agricultural  poor  in 
England  could  support  existence  in  any  thing  approaching  to 
comfort  with  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  food,  from  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  their  character  and  sentiments,  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  they  would  shun  the  evils  and  horrors  of  men¬ 
dicity  ;  but  when,  after  years  of  unceasing  toil,  they  find  that  the 
fire  never  blazes,  the  smoke-jack  never  turns,  and  the  beer-can 
never  foams  for  them,  but  that  squalid  poverty,  and  then  disease, 
are  their  abiding  portions,  unless  they  become  dependent  on  ‘  the 
‘  unions’  for  support,  they  rush  away  from  the  scenes  of  their  sor¬ 
row  and  their  ruin,  and  become  beggars. 

But  is  there  not  a  vagrant  act  in  England  ?  asks  the  anxious 
and  enquiring  reader.  Do  not  the  Irish  poor  law  commissioners 
demand  a  similar  act,  in  order  to  repress  the  mendicity  of  three 
.millions  of  Irish  beggars?  How  is  it,  then,  that  mendicity 
should-increase  in  England  in  the  teeth  of  such  an  act  ? 
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In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  look  for 
a  moment  at  the  Vagrant  Aet  itself.  ’ 

The  act  now  in  force,  which  consolidates,  amends,  and  repeals, 
the  prior  statutes  relative  to  vagrants,  points  out  three  classes  of 
these  individuals: — Ist,  Idle  and  disorderly  persons;  2d,  rogues 
and  vagabonds ;  and  3d,  incorrigible  rogues. 

The  idle  and  disorderly  persons  are  those  who  will  not  work 
and  maintain  their  families — who  wander  abroad  and  trade 
without  a  license — who  walk  in  the  streets  as  prostitutes — who 
beg  or  gather  alms,  or  cause  their  children  so  to  do — or  who 
ask  alms  under  a  certificate  or  other  instrument  prohibited 
by  law.  Such  persons  are  subject  to  arrest,  and  to  hard 
labour,  on  conviction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calendar 
month. 

Rogues  and  vagabonds  are  those  who  commit  any  of  the  be¬ 
fore-specified  offences,  after  having  been  already  convicted  as 
idle  and  disorderly  persons.  They  are  also  those  who  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  or  by  palmistry  or  otherwise  to  deceive  any  of 
the  Queen’s  subjects.  Also  all  persons  living  in  barns,  carts, 
and  unoccupied  buildings,  and  who  cannot  give  any  good 
account  of  themselves.  Also  all  venders  of  obscene  objects,  or 
exhibitors  of  indecent  exhibitions,  (and,  by  the  statute  of  1st 
Victoria,  who  sell  indecent  prints  in  shops.)  Also  all  persons 
exposing  their  persons  ;  all  individuals  seeking  to  obtain  alms  by 
exposing  their  wounds  or  deformities  ;  all  persons  seeking  to  col¬ 
lect  alms  by  fraudulent  representations ;  all  persons  running 
away  from,  and  leaving  unprovided,  their  wives  or  children ;  all 
persons  gambling  or  betting  at  any  table  or  instrument  of  gain 
by  games  of  chance ;  all  persons  having  in  their  possession  instru¬ 
ments  which  are  used  for  picking  locks  and  for  burglary,  or 
having  weapons  with  the  intent  of  committing  any  felonious  act ; 
all  persons  found  in  any  dwelling-house  or  enclosed  place  for  an 
unlawful  purpose ;  every  suspected  person  or  reputed  thief  fre¬ 
quenting  any  river,  canal,  quay,  wharf,  street,  highway,  &c., 
with  intent  to  commit  felony.  And  finally,  ever^  person  appre¬ 
hended  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person,  who  resists  by  violence 
the  police-officer  arresting  him,  provided  he  be  convicted  of  the 
offence  for  which  the  police-officer  took  him  into  custody  ;  as  well 
as  suspected  persons  and  reputed  thieves. 

The  punishment  for  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  hard  labour  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Incorrigible  rogues  are  those  who  escape  out  of  any  place  of 
legal  confinement  before  the  time  of  punishment  has  expired ; 
every  person  who,  having  been  convicted  as  a  rogue  and  vaga¬ 
bond,  shall  again,  after  liberation,  perpetrate  th  e  same  or  similar 
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offences ;  and  any  person  arrested  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  and 
who  shall  violently  resist  the  poliee  so  arresting  him. 

The  punishment  for  incorrigible  rogues  is  imprisonment  till 
the  next  quarter-sessions,  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
a  year,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  whipping  of  male  offenders. 

The  lodging-houses  in  which  vagrants  may  be  suspected  of 
concealing  themselves  are  subject  to  be  searched ;  the  monies 
and  effects  found  upon  vagrants  may  be  applied  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  apprehending  and  maintaining  them ;  and  the  laws  in 
force  give  every  facility  towards  the  arrest,  conviction,  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  offenders.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  act,  England  is 
now  infested,  in  every  part  and  portion  of  her  counties,  though 
undoubtedly  more  in  some  districts  than  in  others,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  mendicants. 

Before  we  state  the  reasons  generally  assigned  by  the  occasional, 
or  rather  non-hereditary  and  non-professional  beggars,  for  their 
adoption  of  this  mode  of  life,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  un¬ 
important  to  look  at  the  terms,  practice,  and  manoeuvres  of  the 
begging  art. 

There  live,  then,  in  the  midst  and  about  all  the  English 

ftopulation,  a  distinct  population,  fearful  in  numbers,  constant- 
y  and  rapidly  increasing,  having  a  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  its  own — living,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  a 
course  of  life  the  most  immoral  and  profligate ;  and  yet  so 
living,  and  so  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
municipal  arrangements  of  the  last  few  years,  so  favourable  to 
their  detection  and  punishment ;  in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law 
arrangements ;  and  in  spite  of  the  general  feeling  that  the 
poor-rates  and  the  unions  ought  to  provide  for  all  real  cases 
of  destitution  and  misery.  This  population  has  its  signs,  its 
free-masonry,  its  terms  of  art,  its  correspondence,  its  halt¬ 
ing-houses,  its  barns  still  kept  open,  and  even  well  strawed  by 
farmers  and  country  gentlemen  ;  its  public-houses,  its  well- 
known,  and  even  recognised  lodging-houses ;  and  its  mani¬ 
fold  plans  to  extract  or  extort,  to  win  or  to  scold,  out  of  its 
reluctant  but  deceived  victims,  sums  amounting,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  to  not  less  than  L. 1, 375,000;  being  one-third  of 
the  total  amount  of  poor-rates  !  This  sum  may  at  first  appear 
utterly  extravagant ;  but  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  so  when 
it  is  remembered,  that  on  an  average  each  begging  family 
extorts  L.55  per  annum  from  the  public.  The  annual  poor 
law  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  in  March  1840,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was,  in  round  numbers,  L.4,300,000.  In  England, 
including  the  three  ridings  of  Yorkshire,  there  are  forty-two 
counties.  The  population  of  those  counties  is  nearly  fifteen 
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millions.  If  we  take  at  this  moment  a  rough  and  general, 
though  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  that  population,  with  its 
dense  misery  in  towns  and  cities,  and  its  diffused  but  not  less 
individually  intense  misery  in  the  agricultural  districts,  we  may 
fairly  calculate  that  one  out  of  every  one  hundred  is  a  beggar, 
or  lives  in  a  state  of  practical  vagrancy — looking,  in  one  form  or 
other,  to  alms  for  support.  The  one-huqdredth  part  of  the 
population  is  150,000 ;  and  if  each  begging  family,  raising  L.55 
per  annum  from  the  public  by  alms,  be  estimated  as  consisting 
of  six,  we  shall  have  25,000  English  begging  families,  raising  L.55 

fier  annum  each,  or  the  total  sum  of  L.  1,375,000.  But  we  be- 
ievc  that  we  have  underrated,  instead  of  overstated,  the  facts  of  the 
case  in  these  calculations.  In  London  alone  and  its  vicinity,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  police,  a  very  lar^e  part  of  that  sum 
is  extorted ;  and  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  whole¬ 
sale  mendicity  which  is  now  deplorably  manifest  in  the  larger 
English  manufacturing  towns.  We  have  also  omitted  all  Irish 
mendicants ;  and  yet  they  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three  in  the  English  agricultural  districts.  Naturally  anxious 
as  we  are  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  exaggeration,  we  are 
still  bound  to  state,  that  the  estimate  we  have  made  is  greatly 
deficient,  and  that  we  have  understated  the  real  statistics. 

This  begging  population  of  England,  existing  and  increasing 
in  spite  of  municipal  police,  and  notwithstanding  the  penalties  of 
the  vagrant  act,  is  divided  into  several  classes ;  and  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  to  draw  upon  a  little  pamphlet,  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Birmingham, 
and  which  contains  very  accurate  details  of  the  mendicant  popu¬ 
lation — written  by  one  who  long  frequented  the  haunts  of  the 
vagrant  community.  The  portion  of  the  community  to  which 
his  details  extend,  belong  principally  to  the  hereditary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  class  of  beggars. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  thus  proceeds  with  his  descrip¬ 
tive  details : — 

‘  In  order  fally  to  explain  each  individual  character,  1  shall  begin  with 
those  vagrants  who  generally  obtain  the  most,  and  are  considered  of  the 
^r$t  class,  and  are  by  some  termed  “  Silver  Beggars,”  but  by  travellers 
“  Luskers.” 

'  Lurkkrs  are  persons  who  go  about  with  briefs,  containing  false 
statements  of  losses  by  fire,  shipwrecks,  accidents,  &c.  The  seals  and 
signatures  of  two  or  more  magistrates  are  affixed  to  those  briefs,  and 
they  are  so  well  written,  that  thousands  of  persons  are  daily  imposed 
upon  by  them.  As  there  are  so  many  different  ways  used  by  these  per¬ 
sons,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  each  of  them  separately.' 

The  writer  then  enters  into  details  as  to  *  the  Fire-Lurkers,* 
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or  those  ‘  who  go  about  begging  for  loss  by  fire.’  They  have 
false  briefs,  pretended  to  be  signed  by  two  magistrates  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  place  where  the  fire  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  The  documents  are  accompanied  by  a  sham  subscrip¬ 
tion-book,  and  the  brief  is  called,  in  the  mendicant’s  parlance, 

‘  a  sham,’  whilst  the  subscription-book  they  name  ‘  a  deli- 
‘cate.’  With  this  ‘sham  and  delicate’  the  ‘lurkers,*  or  beg¬ 
gars,  proceed  all  over  the  country ;  and  the  author  states  that 
one  man,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  ‘  had  been  a  fire4urker 
‘  for  fourteen  years,  and  bad  travelled  through  every  county  in 
‘  England,  and  the  greater  part  of  Wales.’ 

Then  there  is, 

‘  The  Shipwrecked  Sailors  Lurk. — Persons  who  go  on  this  lurk, 
generally  represent  themselves  as  captains  or  masters  of  merchant  ships, 
which  have  been  wrecked,  and  they  have,  of  course,  lost  all  their  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  their  pretended  loss  always  amounts  to  many  hundred  pounds, 
and  sometimes  even  to  thousands.  This  class  of  impostors  are  very 
respectalily  dressed,  having  mustaches,  gold  chains,  &c. ;  they  have 
cither  a  well-written  brief,  or  one  partly  printed  and  tilled  up  with  writ¬ 
ing,  and  the  seals  and  signatures  of  two  or  three  magistrates  are  placed 
at  the  bottom.  I  have  seen  briefs  of  this  description  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.’ 

He  goes  on  to  say,  that  one  named  Captain  Johnstone  had 
‘  followed  the  lurk  of  a  shipwrecked  captain  for  many  years,  had 
‘  been  over  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  many  times, 
*  and  obtained  not  only  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  pounds.’  He 
relates  various  anecdotes  of  the  most  successful  ‘  Lurkers’  in  this 
department. 

‘  7'he  Foreigner's  Lurk. — Considerable  numbers  proceed  on  this  lurk, 
representing  themselves  as  foreigners  in  distress.  ...  Of  late  years,  by 
far  the  greatest  number  have  represented  themselves  as  Polish  noblemen 
or  gentlemen,  who  had  been  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  Russia  from  their 

native  country  to  seek  a  refuge . Their  briefs  have  the  names 

and  seals  of  two  magistrates  attached,  and  are  always  well  written. 
Whenever  they  present  their  briefs,  they  affect  not  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  word  of  English,  and  the  few  words  they  utter  are  spoken  in  broken 
accents.  ,  .  .  One  of  these  lurkers,  known  among  mendicants  by  the 
nickname  of  “  Lord  Dundas,”  had  often  got  several  pounds  in  a  day. 
.  .  .  There  are  also  many  females  who  go  on  the  foreigner’s  lurk.  .  .  . 
I  knew  a  female  who  went  on  the  foreigner’s  lurk,  who  dressed  very 
well ;  she  had  a  boy  with  her,  and  often  succeeded  in  getting  two  or 
three  pounds  in  a  day.  When  she  called  on  any  one,  she  pattered 
(spoke)  in  French,  and  affected  not  to  he  able  to  converse  in  the  English 
language.’ 

4.  ‘  The  Accident  7_,MrA.— -Lurkers  of  this  description  have  a  sham 
and  delicate,  (brief  and  book  ;)  and  the  sham  states,  that  by  some  dread¬ 
ful  accident  the  bearer  has  lost  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  his  pro- 
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perty,  eotnetiines  by  storm,  and  at  other  times  by  a  flood,  or  in  some 
other  way ;  but,  in  whatever  way  the  accident  has  happened,  the  bearer 
has  always  suffered  a  very  considerable  loss,  and  is  deprived  of  the  means 
of  supporting  himself  and  family.  The  sums  raised,  vary  from  five 
shillings  to  a  pound  per  day.’ 

5.  ‘  The  Sick  Lurk, — This  is  worked  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  little  on  each.  It  would  seem,  1st, 
That  a  common  method  of  imposing  upon  the  public  is,  by  applying 
blistering  ointment  to  the  arms,  causing  them  to  liave  the  appearance  of 
having  been  badly  scalded.  2d,  That  others  go  about  with  hands  and 
arms  tied  up,  said  to  be  injured  by  lightning,  or  by  some  other  deplora¬ 
ble  accident,  dd.  Others  affect  fits.  4th,  Others  affect  pregnancy  and 
destitution.  5th,  Others  obtain  alms  by  the  husband  remaining  at  home 
and  affecting  indisposition,  in  case  any  one  should  visit  his  lodgings  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  the  rase,  whilst  the  wife  goes  out  begging  for 
wine,  rags,  clothes,  &c.,  for  the  sham  invalid.  6lh,  Others  pretend  to 
have  bad  wounds,  and  beg  for  linen-rags  and  small  bottles  to  contain  me¬ 
dicine  necessary  for  their  cure.  1  saw  a  man  who  got  in  one  day,  by 
this  means,  thirteen  pounds*  weight  of  white  rags,  and  more  than  five 
dozen  of  phial  bottles.  Rags  and  bottles  sell  well.  7th,  Others  affect 
to  have  children  confined  with  scarlet  fever,  &c.  &c.,  and  beg  for  them. 
They  state  that  they  have  obtained  a  note  to  take  their  children  to  an 
infirmary  or  to  an  hospital,  and  want  a  few  clothes  and  a  little  money.’ 

6.  ‘  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Lurk — I  have  known  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  have  acted  as  if  deaf  and  dumb,  and  by  this  means  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well  in  obtaining  money,  food,  &c.  Many  of  them  pretend 
to  tell  fortunes,  and  frequently  get  something  considerable  by  such  prac¬ 
tices.  They  carry  a  slate  and  pencil  with  them,  to  write  questions  and 
answers.’ 

It  would  appear  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  that  sometimes 
these  deaf  and  dumb  lurkers  affect  even  in  the  lodging-houses  to 
be  thus  afflicted ;  but  in  such  cases  they  are  generally  found  out 
by  their  fellow  vagrants. 

7.  ‘  The  Servants’  Lurk — There  are  considerable  numbers  who  go 
on  the  servants’  lurk,  or  as  servants  out  of  place ;  and  both  males  and 
females  frequently  succeed  well  in  imposing  on  servants  and  others  by 

false  statements  and  tales  of  distress .  The  greater  part  of  those 

who  go  on  this  lurk  are  neatly  dressed,  and  have  exactly  the  appearance 

of  servants  in  gentlemen's  families .  Many  of  them  have  the 

Court  Guide,  w  hich,  as  it  contains  a  list  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  en¬ 
ables  them  to  do  the  thing  completely.’ 

8.  ‘  The  Collier’s  Lurk — Tiiis  is  followed  by  thousands  who  were 
never  in  a  coal-pit,  and  numbers  of  such  are  daily  imposing  upon  the 
public  as  colliers  out  of  employ.  They  generally  say  they  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  by  some  accident,  such  as  the  flooding  of  the  works 

or  the  falling  in  of  the  pit .  They  often  go  in  parties  from  two 

to  seven  or  eight .  Others  have  printed  papers,  which  are  left 

at  each  house,  and  called  for  again  in  a  few  hours . Others  have 

written  statements  of  the  pretended  accidents,  and  the  supposed  signa- 
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tares  of  the  masters  of  the  works  are  affixed  to  them . Some  of 

these  obtain  as  much  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  per  diem.’ 

9.  ‘  The  Weaver’s  Lurk, — There  are  at  the  present  time  great  num¬ 
bers  who  go  on  this  lurk,  many  of  them  having  printed  papers  or  small 
handbills,  and  leave  one  at  each  bouse,  and  then  call  again  for  them,  and 

to  receive  what  persons  are  disposed  to  give .  I  have  seen  men 

who  represented  themselves  as  weavers  of  every  kind,  and  from  all  the 
manufacturing  parts  of  the  kingdom — men  who  I  well  knew  had  never 
been  near  a  loom,  but  had  been  born  and  bred  vagrants.’ 

10.  '  The  Cotton- Spinner’s  Lurk. — There  are  many  going  on  this 

lurk  with  printed  papers  or  small  handbills  also .  Some  who  go 

on  this  lurk  carry  sewing  cotton  for  sale,  alleged  to  be  their  own  spin¬ 
ning .  One  man  I  know,  who  travels  on  this  lurk,  has  been 

doing  so  for  twelve  years.  He  sometimes  obtains  as  much  as  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  in  one  day.’ 

11.  ‘  The  Calenderers  Lurk. — Those  who  go  on  this  lurk  repre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  calenderers  out  of  employ  through  the  depression  of 
trade  and  improvement  in  machinery.  They,  like  sham  weavers  and 
colliers,  have  false  papers,  which  are  printed,  some  in  poetry.’ 

The  sums  raised  by  these  descriptions  of  ‘  lurks’  must  be  im¬ 
mense;  especially  where  the  individuals  have  a  ^ood  address,  and 
can  explain  and  enforce  the  written  and  printed  appeals  they 
take  with  them. 

‘  High-Fliers,’  or  begging  letter-writers,  are,  it  would  seem,  the 
next  in  order  of  importance,  after  the  Lurkers.  ‘  These  begging  letter- 
writers  scribble  false  statements  of  their  having  been  unfortunate  in  busi¬ 
ness,  or  suffered  great  losses,  which  have  reduced  them  to  a  state  of 
extreme  distress.  In  London,  but  especially  in  the  watering  and  sea¬ 
bathing  places,  these  letters  procure  as  much  as  from  five  shillings  to  one 
pound  per  day.’ 

*  Shallow  Coves’  are  *  impostors  begging  through  the  country  as 
shipwrecked  sailors.  They  generally  choose  winter,  and  always  go 
nearly  naked.  Their  object  in  doing  so  is  to  obtain  left-off  clothes. 

.  They  have  a  long  pitiful  got-up  tale  of  pretended  distress, 

which  they  shout  through  the  streets,  of  having  been  shipwrecked,  &c. 
.  Shallow  Coves  generally  go  in  companies  (or,  technically  speak¬ 
ing,  in  school)  of  from  two  to  ten.  There  is  generally  one  selected  to 

be  the  spokesman .  As  Shallow  Coves  only  call  at  respectable 

houses,  they  often  obtain  a  great  deal  of  money.’ 

<  Shallow  Motts’  are  ‘  females  who,  like  the  Shallow  Coves,  go  nearly 
naked.  They  also  adopt  that  mode  of  begging  in  order  to  obtain  wear¬ 
ing  apparel .  They  plead  long  and  severe  sickness,  but  only  ask 

for  clothes.  The  clothes  are  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  none  being 

ever  kept  for  their  own  use .  I  knew  one  of  these  who  in  ten 

days  obtained  at  Kingston-upon-Thames  between  seven  and  eight  pounds’ 
worth  of  clothes.’ 

*  Cadgers’  are  ‘  those  who  make  begging  their  trade,  and  depend 
upon  it  for  their  support.  Cadgers  on  the  dmonright  are  those  who  beg 
from  door  to  door,  and  Cadger's  on  the Jly  are  those  who  beg  as  they 
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pass  along  the  tober,  (road.)  Cadging  on  the  fly  is  a  profitable  occnpa- 
tion  in  the  vicinity  of  bathing-places  and  large  towns.  A  person  of  this 
description  generally  gets  many  shillings  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Cadging 
on  the  downright  (from  door  to  door)  is,  like  all  other  trades,  getting 
worse ;  but  still  thousands  do  very  well  at  it,  and  frequently  get  more 

food  than  they  can  consume .  I  have  often  seen  food,  which 

many  working  people  would  gladly  have  eaten,  shamefully  and  wantonly 
wasted.’ 

‘  Cadgers’ Children’  (kiddies)  <  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  arts 
of  imposition  by  their  parents,  that  they  frequently  obtain  more  in  money 
and  food  than  grown-up  cadgers.’ 

‘  Cadgers'  Screeving.— There  are  many  cadgers  who  write  short 
sentences  with  chalk  on  the  flags,  and  some  of  them  can  do  it  remark¬ 
ably  well ;  these  are  called  screevers.  I  have  seen  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  frequently  written  by  them  in  places  where  there  were  numbers 
passing  by,  and  where  they  thought  it  would  be  likely  to  get  plenty  of 
halfpence,  (bron  ns,)  and  now  and  then  a  tanner  or  a  bob,  (sixpence  or  a 
shilling.) 

“  Hunger  is  a  sharp  thorn,  and  biteth  keen.” 

“  I  cannot  get  work,  and  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.” 

*  I  have  known  them  hy  this  means  obtain  seven  shillings  in  a  day.’ 

*  Cadgerd  sitting  Pad. — Whenever  cadgers  stand  or  sit,  either  in 
towns  or  by  the  roadside,  to  beg,  they  call  it  sitting  or  standing  pad ; 
and  this  often  proves  a  very  profitable  method.  Some  of  them  affect 
blindness :  whilst  others  represent  themselves  as  unable  to  follow  any 
employment,  in  consequence  of  being  subject  to  fits.  Some  cadgers  save 
very  considerable  sums  of  money ;  but  these  are  very  few  compared  with 
the  great  number  who  live  by  this  trade  of  beggary. 

*  Match-sellers  never  entirely  depend  upon  selling  matches,  for  they 

cadge  as  well ;  in  fact,  they  only  carry  matches  as  a  cloak  for  begging, 
and  never  offer  them  at  any  house  where  they  expect  to  get  more  with¬ 
out  them.  .  .  .  Match-sellers,  as  well  as  all  other  cadgers,  often 

get  what  they  call  “  a  back-door  cant ;  ”  that  is,  any  thing  they  can  carry 
off  where  they  beg,  or  offer  their  matches  for  sale.’ 

<  Cross  Coves,  though  they  beg  their  bread,  can  tell  a  long  story 
about  being  out  of  employ  through  the  badness  of  trade,  &c.,  yet  get 
what  they  call  on  the  cross,  (by  theft,)  .  .  one  of  their  chief  modes 
of  getting  things  on  the  cross,  is  by  shoplifting,  (called  grabbing,)  .  .  .  . 
another  method  is  to  star  the  glaze,  (i.  e.  break  or  cut  the  window.’) 

‘  Prigs  (or  pickpockets)  are  another  class  of  vagrants,  and  they 

frequent  races,  fairs,  and  prize-fights . Like  cross  coves,  they 

are  generally  young  men  who  have  been  trained  to  vagrancy,  and  have 
been  taught  the  arts  of  their  profession  in  their  childhood.’ 

‘  Palmers  are  another  description  of  beggars,  who  visit  shops  under 
pretence  of  collecting  harp  halfpence ;  and  to  induce  shopkeepers  to  search 
for  them,  they  offer  thirteen-pence  for  a  shilling’s  worth,  when  many  per¬ 
sons  are  silly  enough  to  empty  a  large  quantity  of  copper  on  their  coun¬ 
ters  to  search  for  the  halfpence  wanted.  The  palmer  is  sure  to  have  hia 
hand  amongst  it ;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  search  for  the  harps,  he  con- 
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trir««  to  concpftl  os  many  as  poaaihle  in  the  palm  of  hia  band,  and  when* 
ever  he  removes  his  hand  from  the  coppers  on  the  counter,  always  holds 
his  Bngers  out  straight,  so  that  the  shopkeeper  has  not  the  least  suspi¬ 
cion  that  he  is  being  robbed.  Sums  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  shillings 
per  diem  are  frequently  got  in  this  way,  by  characters  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion.* 

The  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  made  these  extracts,  con¬ 
cludes  with  strong  and  cogent  reasons  and  entreaties  for  not  giv¬ 
ing,  and  for  refusing  to  give  alms  to  such  vagrants.  It  has 
been  circulated,  we  believe,  very  extensively  in  the  agricultural 
districts  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ;  and  if  toe  recom¬ 
mendations  it  contains  were  attended  to,  and  followed  up  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  pamphlet  is  intended,  the  art  or  mys¬ 
tery,  trade  or  profession  of  begging,  by  those  who  are  brought  up 
to  it,  would  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  actually  put  a  stop  to. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  begging  on  the  part  of  the  desti¬ 
tute  poor  would  cease ;  but  begging,  as  a  science  of  deception 
and  cajolery,  would  soon  fail. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  line,  which  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  observations  we  have  endeavoured  to  keep 
steadily  in  view,  between  beggars  from  education  and  sloth,  as 
well  as  from  immoral  habits  ;  and  beggars  from  real  destitution 
and  misery.  The  little  work  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
preceding  observations  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  has,  of  course, 
been  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  cases,  habits,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  former  class.  But  whilst  their  existence,  if  not  their 
increase  in  England  is  a  vast  evil,  it  is  not  the  evil  which  presses 
upon  the  English  counties ;  nor  the  evil  to  which  we  look  with 
sorrow  and  apprehension.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  vast  evil,  that  in 
a  moral,  Christian,  and  enlightened  community,  there  should 
be  thousands  who  prefer,  from  generation  to  generation, 
mendicity  to  labour,  and  crime  to  honesty.  But  this  is  an  evil 
which  belongs  to  all  states,  and  which  we  cannot  see  any  possi¬ 
ble  means  of  entirely  extinguishing.  The  evil  which  is  now 
greatly  afflicting  the  English  counties,  and  especially  the  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  is  the  increase,  not  so  much  of  hereditary  and 
permanent  beggars,  as  of  persons  who  are  really  destitute ;  and 
who,  in  default  of  sufficient  food,  firing,  and  clothing,  come  to 
the  resolution  to  ‘  travel,’  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  walking  from 
morn  to  night  over  amazing  distances,  and  of  begging  by  the 
way. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  show  of  what  description  of  per¬ 
sons  these  new  claimants  on  public  compassion  are  composed, 
and  what  are  the  means  they  resort  to  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 

No  English  agricultural  labourers  migrate  for  the  purpose  of 
begging,  when  they  receive  fifteen  shillings  per  week  for  their 
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wages'.  Very  few  migrate  for  begging  from  agricultural  districta 
where  the  wages  are  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  even  twelve 
shillings.  But  when  the  English  labourer’s  wages  decline  from 
twelve  shillings  to  ten  and  sixpence,  and  then  fall  to  nine  shillings, 
and  even  to  seven,  the  labourer  has  but  three  courses  to  take ; 
viz.  to  starve  on  his  wages,  to  enter  the  union,  or  to  beg.  In 
five  cases  out  of  seven  he  prefers  mendicity.  The  great  reason, 
then,  why  mendicity  on  the  part  of  the  English  agricultural 
labourers  is  increasing  is,  that  wages  are  not  high  enough  for  the 
prices  of  provisions,  or  provisions  not  low  enough  for  the  price  of 
labour. 

The  present  lamentable  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  at  least  nine>tenths  of  the  English  counties,  cannot  be  put  too 
strongly,  or  enforced  on  the  attention  of  the  public  in  too  power¬ 
ful  terms.  The  continuance  of  such  a  state  will  not  only  lead 
to  universal  mendicity,  and  a  vast  augmentation  of  poor-rates, 
but  will  lead  likewise  to  the  dissolution  of  that  bond  of  union 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer. 

And  what  is  the  reason  that  the  vagrant  act  is,  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  and  increasingly  in  towns  and  village  districts,  a 
dead  letter  ?  How  is  it  that  the  English  farmers  offer,  yet  more 
frequently  than  ever,  their  barns  and  their  stables  to  the  mendi¬ 
cant  poor,  supplying  them  with  clean  straw  or  hay  ?  How  is  it, 
that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  all  who  wander  abroad, 
and  beg,  or  gather  alms,  or  cause  their  children  to  do  so,  are  to 
be  deemed  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  may  be  arrested, 
brought  bdfore  a  magistrate  and  convicted,  that  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  such  an  expedient  is  hardly  ever  resorted  to?  How 
is  it,  that  when  the  vagrant  act  declares  that  every  person  who 
wanders  abroad,  and  trades  without  a  license,  is  an  idle  and  dis¬ 
orderly  person,  yet  in  the  agricultural  districts  is  never  treated 
as  such  Ir  How  is  it  that  gipsies,  though  rogues  and  vagabonds 
under  the  same  act,  as  well  as  fortune-tellers,  and  persons  living 
in  barns,  carts,  and  unoccupied  buildings,  without  being  able  to 
give  any  good  account  of  themselves,  are  yet  not  arrested,  not 
taken  before  magistrates,  and  not  condemned  ? — The  reason  is 
obvious ;  there  is  such  a  mass  of  real  misery  and  destitution  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  that  neither  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry, 
nor  magistrates,  will  enforce  the  vagrant  act  against  occasional 
and  non-hereditary  mendicants. 

But  besides  the  agricultural  destitute  labourers  who  will 
not  enter  the  unions,  and  who,  if  they  did  enter,  would  render 
further  buildings  all  over  the  land  for  their  reception  immediately 
necessary,  the  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  English  manufacturing 
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poor  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  They  have  been  incor¬ 
rectly  told,  that  the  agricultural  poor  and  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  manufacturing  poor  and  the 
manufacturing  districts ;  and  so  they  migrate,  as  beggars,  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  They  migrated  to  the  north  for 
work.  Work  has  stopped  ;  labour  is  not  demanded ;  and  now 
they  return  from  the  north  to  the  south — but  as  beggars.  The 
agricultural  poor  become  beggars ;  because,  with  the  wages  they 
receive,  they  cannot  live.  Tne  manufacturing  poor  migrate  as 
beggars,  because  they  have  no  wages  at  all. 

1  hus  the  tide  of  mendicity  and  misery  rolls  on,  and  threatens 
a  vast  augmentation  for  the  future. 

Both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  mendicants  have 
heard  of  the  vagrant  act.  In  some  towns  and  cities  its  provi¬ 
sions  are  partly  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  the  policemen  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  extremes  of  the  towns  or  cities,  and  conduct  va¬ 
grants  through  them  without  allowing  them  to  beg.  To  avoid 
this,  however,  beggars  enter  towns  and  cities  in  the  night,  and 
look  about  in  the  daytime  to  watch  the  approach  of  their  live¬ 
ried  enemies.  A  policeman  in  France  is  dressed  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man.  In  England,  his  blue  coat  and  plated  white  but¬ 
tons  are  signals  to  beggars  and  thieves  by  which  they 
profit.  The  vagrant  act,  however,  has  to  be  met ;  for  some 
of  its  provisions  are  extensive  and  sweeping.  For  instance,  the 
sellers  of  songs,  of  matches,  of  lucifer  boxes,  of  lace,  of  little 
books,  and  of  a  thousand  other  wares,  in  baskets  through  our 
towns  and  villages,  are,  according  to  that  act,  idle  and  disorderly 
persons,  unless  they  have  a  license.  Now,  none  of  these  have 
licenses — not  one ;  and  yet  thousands  are  constantly  moving 
about,  adopting  this  form  of  begging  by  preference.  If  a  beg¬ 
gar  be  reprimanded  in  England  for  begging,  his  answer  is,  *  I 
‘  am  not  a  beggar,  sir,  you  see  I  have  got  some  matches  to 
‘  sell or,  if  he  has  not  matches,  he  has  something  else.  The 
total  stock  in  trade  is  often  not  worth  a  shilling ;  but  so  long  as 
the  man  carries  something  to  sell,  even  the  policemen  will  not 
ask  for  the  license.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  English  think 
the  spirit  or  the  machinery  of  the  vagrant  act  too  severe  ?  By 
no  means.  The  reason  is  this — no  magistrate  would  convict 
these  people  for  want  of  hawker’s  licenses  in  the  present  des¬ 
titute  and  deplorable  condition  of  the  poor. 

We  promised  to  say  something  respecting  the  plans  resorted 
to,  by  the  vastly-increasing  numbers  of  English  and  Irish  men¬ 
dicants  in  England  to  obtain  alms.  The  hereditary  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  vagrants  live  as  lurkers,  cadgers,  and  so  forth — t.  e.  by 
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fraud,  lying,  and  thieving.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  really 
destitute  agricultural  labourers  and  manufacturing  workmen  who 
become  beggars. 

1st,  They  sing  plaintive  airs  and  tunes,  and  hymns  and  psalms. 

2d,  They  walk  through  a  town  or  village  proclaiming  aloud 
their  wants  and  sufferings,  but  still  walk  on. 

3d,  They  sing  songs,  and  get  money  for  singing. 

4th,  They  play  some  instrument  of  music,  and  solicit  aid. 

5th,  They  address  you  personally  at  your  houses,  and  tell  their 
real  tales  of  grief. 

6th,  They  apply  to  you,  imploring  and  beseeching  you  to 
purchase  some  little  articles  which  they  have  to  sell.  This  is 
their  favourite  method.  They  hate  to  be  thought  beggars, 
though  they  know  they  are  so. 

7tb,  They  apply  for  work  for  a  day,  or  half  a  day,  and  earn  a 
little  money  sometimes  for  a  few  hours  by  their  labour. 

8th,  They  rush  to  any  public  works  which  may  be  opening, 
and  offer  their  labour  at  much  reduced  prices  in  order  to  obtain 
employment  and  wages. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  become  corrupted  by  their  new  asso¬ 
ciates  at  the  houses  which  receive  alike  all  classes  of  vagrants 
who  can  pay  for  their  beds  and  their  beer ;  and,  when  once  cor¬ 
rupted,  they  fall  into  the  categories  foreseen  and  described  by 
the  vagrant  act.  But  there  is  always  for  a  long  time  a  very  mark¬ 
ed  distinction,  perceptible  to  every  one,  between  the  hereditary 
and  professional  beggar,  and  the  mendicants  who  become  so  from 
want  and  destitution.  In  too  many  instances,  indeed,  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  young,  and  especially  of  young  girls,  very  soon 
follows  the  first  steps  of  a  begging  life ;  and  those  who  would 
have  shuddered  a  few  months  previously  at  the  commission  of 
even  an  offence,  rush  headlong  into  the  perpetration  of  the  worst 
of  crimes. 

The  magistrates  of  England  have  been  blamed  for  not  exer¬ 
cising  greater  severity  towards  all  vagrants.  But  if  all  the  ‘  idle 
‘  and  disorderly’  persons  spoken  of  by  the  vagrant  act  were  con¬ 
ducted,  at  this  moment,  before  the  English  justices  of  the  peace, 
they  would  soon  be  unable  to  provide  prisons  and  asylums  for 
even  a  tithe  of  their  number. 

It  has  been  said,  that  if  the  ticket  system  carried  on  in  some 
unions  was  adopted,  with  some  little  alteration,  throughout  the 
kingdom,  ‘  begging  would  receive  so  great  a  shock,  and  become 
‘  such  a  bad  trade,  that  thousands  would  no  longer  follow  it, 
‘  but  be  driven  to  do  what  they  never  would  do  otherwise — 
‘  namely,  work  for  an  honest  living.’ 

But  this  supposes  a  state  of  things  which  does  not  exist  in 
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England.  It  supposes  that  there  is,  with  provisions  at  their 
present  prices,  labour  and  wages  enough  for  all  who  now  beg. 
We  know  that  this  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  case ;  and 
until  it  shall  be  so,  the  ticket  system  would  not  meet,  though  it 
might  mitigate,  the  evil. 

With  reference  to  the  ticket  system,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  examined  it  in  its  details,  we  supply  the  following 
explanation. 

The  ticket  system  is  an  expedient  hit  upon  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  w’ell  as  by  other  enemies  to  vagrancy, 
to  relieve  real  w-ant,  and  yet  provide  against  imposition.  Every 
rate-payer  in  a  parish  it  has  been  proposed  to  supply  with  a 
certain  number  of  blank  tickets,  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  or  her, 
in  favour  of  any  vagrants  demanding  relief.  The  tickets  are  to 
be  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  Union  House  to  which  the 
poor  of  the  parish  are  sent  to  reside,  and  the  governors  are  to 
supply  the  applicant  with  lodging  or  food.  Some,  indeed,  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  ticket  should  be  valid  within  twenty  miles’  distance 
of  the  spot  where  it  was  given.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet 
above  referred  to,  says — 

‘  To  carry  out  the  ticket  system  effectually,  it  would  not  only  require 
the  sanction  of  the  pour  law  commissioners,  hut  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  guardians  and  rate-payers.  It  will  be  further  necessary,  that  every 
workhouse  he  provided  with  apartments  for  the  reception  of  tramps,  and 
with  labour  for  them  to  do;  that  every  rate-payer  be  supplied  with  plenty 
of  the  following,  or  some  such  kind  of  tickets,  to  give  to  persons  solicit¬ 
ing  relief,  and  never  give  money  or  food ;  and  that  such  a  ticket  he  a 
note  of  admission  into  any  workhouse  to  which  it  may  be  directed  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  person's  house  sending  it. 

‘  To  the  Governors  of  Union  Workhouse. 

Admit  ,  who  solicits  relief  in  consequence  of 

,  and  charge  it  to  the 

account  of  the  overseers  of  my  parish. 

D.  B. 

Rate-payer  of  the  parish  of 
Dated  this  day  of  184  . 

‘  On  the  other  side  of  the  note  should  he  printed — “  The  person 
using  this  note  (supposing  him  to  go  into  workhouse  in  the  evening)  will 
l>e  allowed  a  supper  of  seven  ounces  of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  cheese, 
a  bed ;  and  for  breakfast,  a  pint  of  gruel  and  seven  ounces  of  bread,  for 
which  he  must  do  two  hours’  work  before  leaving  in  the  morning.  If 
he  presents  the  note,  or  remains  in  during  the  day,  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  till  the  morning  following,  and  will  be  required  to  work  the 
hours  the  other  inmates  do,  and  at  the  usual  meal-times  have  the  diet  of 
the  bouse.  Children  and  the  sick  will  be  dieted  at  discretion.’’  ’ 

If  the  vagrant  act  be  not  enforced  against  the  hereditary  and 
professional  mendicants  of  England,  at  least  this  ticket  system 
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should ;  and  if  all  classes  of  the  English  people  would  resolve 
on  not  relieving  such  mendicants  by  any  other  means,  their  fpite 
would  be  certain — they  must  yield.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  destitute  poor,  who  are  beg¬ 
gars  for  the  time  being,  and  who  are  so  from  a  real  pressure  of 
want  and  misery,  the  English  people,  as  a  nation,  will  not  apply 
the  ticket  system  to  them.  It  will,  however,  be  enquired,  ‘  wnat 
*  right  have  even  the  agricultural  or  manufacturing  destitute  poor 
‘  to  complain,  when  an  adequate  provision  has  oeen  made  for 
‘  them  by  the  workhouse  system  of  the  poor  laws  ?  and  what  right 
‘  have  they  to  refuse  the  relief  offered  them  by  that  system,  and 
‘  become  beggars?’ 

We  have  so  recently  defended  the  workhouse  system,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  poor  law  commissioners  in  enforcing  it,  that  there 
is  no  other  answer  necessary  on  our  part,  than  the  answer  of 
fact;  viz.  that  there  is  an  immense  and  constantly-increasing 
number  of  destitute  labourers  and  manufacturing  poor,  who  wiU 
not,  until  they  have  made  every  other  effort  to  prevent  it,  be¬ 
come  parish  paupers.  They  will  sing,  sell  little  wares,  tell  their 
tales  of  misery,  and  beg ;  and  try  all  of  these  expedients  before 
they  will  consent  to  enter  the  unions.  Of  course,  in'Some  cases, 
this  decision  is  the  result  of  indolence,  but  in  a  multitude  of 
others  it  results  from  a  love  of  independence. 

If  those  labourers  and  artisans  who  decide  on  rejecting  paro¬ 
chial  relief  according  to  the  workhouse  system,  and  on  taking  to 
the  life  of  vagrants,  could  but  foresee  the  wretchedness,  misery, 
degradation,  corruption,  and  vice,  to  which,  in  so  many  instances, 
that  decision  must  lead  them,  we  confess  we  think  well  enough 
of  the  English  working  classes  to  feel  convinced  that  they  would 
come  to  another  decision.  But  with  this  we  have  at  present  no 
concern.  They  have  wages  too  low,  or  no  wages  at  all,  or  the 
necessaries  of  life  too  dear.  Something  must  be  done,  but  what 
that  something  must  be,  we  have  no  intention  at  present  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ;  as  we  have  already  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article. 
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Art.  VII. — Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

By  William  Mure  of  Caldwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 

1842. 

^I^OURS  by  Englishmen  in  Greece  have  not  been  published  in 
numbers  so  very  oppressive  as  those  which  have  been 
devoted  to  Italy ;  but  even  they,  we  fear,  have  been  so  numerous, 
that  the  public  will  question  strictly  the  author  of  every  new 
Grecian  tour,  whether  he  has  any  thing  to  tell  which  they  have 
not  long  ago  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing.  The  series  of 
travels  in  Greece  and  the  adjoining  regions,  given  to  the  world 
by  our  countrymen  during  the  recent  period  which  began  with 
the  journeys  of  Dr  Clarke,  embraces  hardly  any  work  that  is 
quite  worthless,  and  many  that  possess  very  distinguished  value. 
A  few  of  them  have  high  literary  merit  as  compositions,  or  as 
evidences  of  scholarship ;  some  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
classical  monuments ;  and  two  or  three  have  gone  far  towards 
laying  -the  foundation  for  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
ancient  topography  of  Greece  and  her  colonies.  It  can  make  no 
part  of  our  plan,  amidst  an  overflow  of  other  matter,  to  aim 
at  appreciating  in  detail  the  works  which  belong  to  this  class. 
But  one  group  of  them  may  be  fitly  mentioned,  both  because 
it  would  be  unjust  to  speak  of  investigations  in  Greece  with¬ 
out  naming  them,  and  because  the  nature  of  them  tends  to  a 
further  remark  which  we  are  desirous  of  making.  We  allude 
to  the  topographical  works  of  Colonel  Leake.  These  receive  but 
insufficient  praise  when  it  is  said,  not  only  that  in  all  essential 
qualities  they  are  models  of  their  kind,  but  that  his  researches, 
prosecuted  though  they  were  under  manifold  disadvantages, 
must  continue  to  form  the  basis  of  all  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  towards  completing  our  systematic  knowledge  of  the  inte¬ 
resting  subject  which  has  worthily  occupied  so  many  years  of  the 
veteran  scholar’s  life. 

But  after  all  that  has  been  performed,  there  yet  remains  ample 
scope  for  doing  more ;  and  there  are,  in  particular,  two  purposes 
which,  jointly  or  separately,  travellers  in  Greece  may  still  war- 
rantably  pursue,  and  the  attainment  of  which  will  fully  justify 
them  in  publishing  the  results  of  their  labours.  First,  there  is 
abundant  room  for  original  observation,  both  in  the  departments 
of  research  which  have  been  partly  cultivated  already,  and  in 
new  ones  which,  till  the  recent  changes  in  the  state  of  Greece, 
it  was  impossible  to  approach.  Much  obscurity  still  hangs  over 
many  points  of  the  classical  topography,  and  of  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  antique  monuments,  both  in  Greece  itself 
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and  in  the  neighbouring  Hellenic  countries.  The  richness  of 
the  vein  which  still  remains  to  be  worked  in  the  Grecian 
colonies,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  valuable  researches  of 
Mr  Fellows  in  Asia  Minor;  and  Mr  Pashley’s  residence  in 
Crete  has  shown  how  abundant  the  fruit  is  which  may  be 
gathered  even  in  continental  Greece  and  the  islands,  by  a  travel¬ 
ler  who,  adequately  prepared,  chooses  a  narrow  range  of  enquiry, 
and  devotes  himself  for  a  long  period  to  personal  investigation 
within  its  limits.  The  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  again,  constitutes  a  class  of  facts  which,  partially 
investigated  before  the  revolution,  has  assumed  since  that  event 
an  aspect  entirely  new,  and  presents  phenomena  deserving  and 
demanding  close  and  philosophical  observation. 

Secondly,  while  there  thus  presents  itself  an  abundance  of  un¬ 
exhausted  matter,  the  method  of  using  both  the  new  matter  and 
the  old,  offers  opportunities  for  not  less  improvement.  Works 
possessing  at  once  high  literary  merit,  and  great  value  as  instru¬ 
ments  for  communicating  satisfactory  and  systematic  information 
to  ordinary  readers,  might  be  composed  by  travellers  who, 
although  fully  qualified  for  original  discoveries,  may  not  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  make  any.  Such  writers  might  be 
entitled  to  rank  far  higher  than  mere  compilers ;  and  they  might 
perform  for  Grecian  topography,  antiquities,  and  statistics,  a 
task  which  our  original  investigators  have  failed  to  accomplish 
The  most  picturesque  and  animated  of  our  tours  by  Englishmen 
in  those  regions,  convey  information  which  is  either  fragmentary 
or  deficient  in  solidity  ;  those,  again,  which  are  most  vduable  as 
receptacles  of  knowledge,  are  repulsive,  by  reason  of  their  form 
or  their  bulk,  or  both. 

It  is  time  to  ask  whether  Mr  Mure  has  been  justified  in  giving 
his  Tour  to  the  public,  by  its  aptness  to  serve  either,  or  both,  of 
the  purposes  thus  indicated  as  worthy  of  attainment.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has.  We  will  not,  indeed,  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  that  in  either  department  he  has  done  all  which 
might  have  been  done  ;  nor  that  every  thing  which  he  has  done 
is  performed  in  the  very  best  manner ;  but  his  work  possesses 
no  inconsiderable  merit,  both  for  the  novelty  which  belongs  to  a 
good  deal  of  its  matter,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  his  materials 
are  treated. 

Ilis  travels  occupied  two  months  in  the  spring  of  1838,  during 
which  time  he  visited  Corfu  and  Ithaca,  traversed  Northern 
Greece  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  to  Sunium,  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  few  weeks  thus  appro¬ 
priated  were  of  course  insufficient  for  allowing  him  to  observe 
the  country  at  large  with  any  great  minuteness ;  but  he 
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appears  to  have  apportioned  his  time  very  judiciously  ;  and  in  a 
region  like  Greece,  which  is  so  small  in  extent,  and  which  has 
been  visited  and  reported  upon  so  often  already,  previous  pre¬ 
paration  and  activity  on  the  route  will  enable  one  to  effect  a 
great  deal  within  a  very  short  period.  The  time  at  which  Mr 
Mure  visited  Greece,  was  favourable  for  examination  both  of 
antiquities  and  of  the  existing  position  of  the  people ;  although 
opportunities  yet  more  auspicious  will  be  enjoyed  by  future  tra¬ 
vellers,  when  the  new  kingdom  shall  have  attained  completely, 
both  internal  consolidation  and  settled  relations  with  its  neigh¬ 
bours.  He  has  watched,  sagaciously  and  with  lively  interest, 
several  of  the  classes  of  phenomena  which  were  presented  to  his 
view,  and  upon  these  he  has  communicated  the  results  of  his 
observations. 

The  original  merit  of  his  book,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  essentially  in  new  elucidations,  either  of  classical  topo- 
graphv  or  of  classical  monuments.  At  least,  such  elucidations 
form  But  a  small  part  of  the  work,  although  several  of  those 
which  occur  are  very  interesting,  and  vouch  not  only  for  the 
author’s  possession  of  an  excellent  turn  for  observation,  but  for 
his  proficiency  in  a  sound  and  liberal  school  of  archaeological 
criticism.  The  facts  which,  in  this  department,  Mr  Mure  has 
been  absolutely  the  first  to  impart  to  the  English  public,  are,  if 
we  mistake  not,  just  three — the  site  of  the  Heraeum  or  Temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  near  Mycenae;  the  existence  of  two  arched 
gateways,  unobserved  by  Leake,  (who,  however,  had  found  in 
the  same  place  another  gate  of  that  construction,)  among  the 
Cyclopian  ruins  of  G^niadae;  and  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
arched  bridge  at  a  spot  called  Xerokampo,  crossing  a  tributary 
of  the  Laconian  river  Eurotas. 

The  site  of  the  Heneum — an  object  of  fruitless  search  to  jrre- 
ceding  travellers — is  supposed  by  our  author,  and  (as  we  think) 
justly,  to  have  been  identified  by  the  late  General  Gordon,  who, 
after  repeated  excursions  made  in  vain  for  the  purpose  of  disco¬ 
vering  the  spot,  came  upon  it  by  chance  while.out  on  a  shooting 
party.  The  principal  remains  consist  of  a  conspicuous  Cyclopian 
wall.  The  eminence  on  which  this  ruin  stands,  and  the  lesser 
fragments  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  are  described 
witn  minuteness;  yet  not  with  more  than  scholars  would  expect 
to  find  bestowed  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Grecian 
temples,  now  for  the  first  time  made  known.  Mr  Mure’s  obser¬ 
vations  at  CEniadae  and  Xerokampo  bear  upon  the  vexed  ‘  ques- 
*  tion*  of  the  age  and  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  keyed  arch ;  and  the  specimens 
described  by  him  will  swell  usefully  the  list  of  examples  which 
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call  on  the  antiquaries  of  art  to  revise  that  little  section  of  their 
science. 

We  repeat,  what  we  hinted  a  little  ago,  that,  curious  and 
valuable  as  are  facts  like  those  which  are  thus  pointed  out,  the  col¬ 
lection  of  two  or  three  of  them  is  hardly  an  excuse  for  bestowing 
on  the  public  any  thing  more  than  a  contribution  or  two  to  some 
periodical  work.  They  form  an  excellent  basis  for  such  papers  as 
the  author  has  contributed  to  the  ‘  Rheinisches  Museum,’  and  to 
the  Annals  of  the  Roman  Archaeological  Institute.  But  they 
scarcely  carry  weight  enough  to  ballast  two  octavo  volumes,  de¬ 
signed  (we  borrow  a  continuation  of  our  metaphor  from  an  eminent 
professor  of  the  Bathos)  to  float  through  the  channel  of  criticism 
into  the  haven  of  public  approbation.  They  might  have  served, 
however,  as  good  adjuncts  or  interludes  in  a  single  volume,  the 
staple  of  which  would  have  been  most  creditably  made  up  of  two 
other  groups  of  Mr  Mure’s  chapters  ;  by  far  the  ablest  and  most 
valuable  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 
The  one  group  embraces  the  Homeric  topography  of  Ithaca ;  the 
other  deals  with  the  topography  of  Athens,  and  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  its  classical  monuments.  We  willingly  dwell  for  a  time 
upon  the  elucidations  which  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  each 
of  these  interesting  topics. 

For  the  details  of  the  ‘  Ithacan  Questions,’  however,  we 
must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  These  classical  discussions  are  con¬ 
ducted  not  only  with  great  good  sense  and  acuteness,  but  with 
much  liveliness ;  and  the  scenery  is  described  in  a  clear  and  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasing  manner.  On  the  points  directly  mooted  in 
reference  to  the  Ithaca  of  Homer,  and  to  the  proper  method  of 
reconciling  the  poetic  description  with  the  naked  reality,  we 
unreservedly  concur  both  in  the  author’s  general  conclusions, 
and  in  most  steps  of  the  process  by  which  he  reaches  them.  In 
both  respects.  Sir  William  Gell’s  work  on  Ithaca  stands  immea¬ 
surably  lower.  But  one  article  there  is  in  Mr  Mure’s  Homeric 
creed,  which  indicates  a  degree  of  vagueness  not  to  have  been 
expected  from  one  so  familiar,  as  he  evidently  is,  with  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  best  German  critics.  We  are  tempted,  therefore, 
to  state  some  views  as  to  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey,  which, 
while  they  may  form  a  supplement  to  this  part  of  his  work,  admit 
of  being  aptly  illustrated  from  his  own  pages. 

We  would  say,  then,  that  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  can¬ 
not  be  understood,  unless  the  scenes  of  the  poem  be  regarded  as 
falling  into  three  separate  classes — the  scenes  which  the  poet 
described  from  his  own  knowledge — the  scenes  which  he  described 
from  report — the  scenes  which  were  quite  imaginary. 

To  tne  first  section  of  this  geographical  system  belong  those 
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few  spots  of  the  Grecian  continent,  to  which,  for  a  time,  the 
action  is  transferred.  To  it  belongs  also,  beyond  question,  the 
rocky  isle  of  Ithaca,  the  domain  in  which  Odysseus  dwelt,  and 
bore  sway  as  an  overlord  over  the  tributary  princes.  All  these 
are  scenes  not  only  real,  but  directly  known  to  the  poet — scenes, 
however,  which,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  recollect,  are  treated 
by  him  in  the  poetical  and  ideal  fashion.  We  must  not,  like 
Vblcker,  deny  reality  to  Homer’s  Ithaca  more  than  to  his  Pylus 
or  his  Sparta.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  with  Gell, 
derogate  from  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  poet’s  genius,  by 
endeavouring  to  discover,  in  the  reality,  a  counterpart  to  every 
feature  of  beauty  with  which  his  imagination  adorned  what  it 
adventured  to  describe.  In  reference  to  this  class  of  the  Homeric 
scenery,  our  author’s  introductory  remarks  deal  justly  with  both 
of  the  erroneous  opinions. 

‘  The  impression  which  a  personal  visit  to  this  island  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  impartial  student  of  Homer  is,  that  so  great  is 
the  general  resemblance  between  its  natural  features  and  those  of  the  one 
described  in  the  Odyssey,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  discover  in  each 
case  a  bay,  rock  cavern  or  mountain,  answering  to  his  description,  as  to 
decide,  among  the  many  that  present  themselves,  on  the  precise  one 
which  he  may  happen  to  have  had  in  view.  In  estimating  the  amount 
or  value  of  this  correspondence,  he  will  also  bear  in  mind  how  unreason¬ 
able  it  were  to  exact  from  the  poet  of  any  age,  although  possessed  of  the 
closest  personal  familiarity  with  the  district  selected  fur  his  scene  of 
action,  the  rigid  accuracy  of  the  land-surveyor,  or  to  deny  him  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  bis  profession,  even  in  bis  description  of  real  objects,  to  depart  a 
little  from  the  truth,  where  a  slight  variation  of  site  or  appearance  was 
necessary  to  their  full  effect.  To  pronounce,  therefore,  as  some  have 
done,  in  the  face  of  so  great  a  mass  of  general  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  Homer  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  Ithaca,  because  the  more  fas¬ 
tidious  commentator  may  find  difficulty  in  arranging  on  his  classical 
atlas,  consistently  with  existing  appearances,  the  hut  of  Eumseus,  the 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  or  the  port  of  Phorcys,  were  almost  as  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  deny  the  author  of  Waverley  any  personal  knowledge  of  Scot¬ 
land,  because  of  an  equal  difficulty  of  identifying  the  bay  of  Ellaiigowan 
or  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem. 

‘  Equally  unwarrantable,  on  the  other  side,  are  the  attempts  of  the 
more  orthodox  school  of  Homeric  interpreters,  to  force  on  existing  ob¬ 
jects  or  localities  a  closeness  of  harmony  with  his  descriptions,  such  us 
was  doubtless  as  little  congenial  to  his  own  taste  as  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  bis  poem  ;  and  this  over-subtlety,  as  displayed  in  the  elegant 
but  not  very  critical  work  of  Gell,  the  patriarch  of  modern  Ithacan  topo¬ 
graphers,  is  among  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  some  of  his  successors 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that,  while 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  recognize  a  strong  general  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  descriptions  of  scenery  contained  in  any  poetical  work 
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of  deep  interest,  and  the  real  localities  to  which  they  refer,  it  would  tend 
but  little  to  enhance  this  pleasure,  could  I  be  convinced  of  the  accuracy 
of  all  their  minutest  details,  even  to  the  back-door,  kitchen,  and  draw-well 
of  the  hero’s  dwelling.’— (Vol,  i.  pp.  60-61.) 

Thus  much  for  one  extreme  of  the  Homeric  system  of  geogra¬ 
phy.  Diametrically  opposed  to  it  stands,  the  other  extreme, 
whose  distinctive  character  Mr  Mure  seems  to  apprehend  less 
clearly,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hesitating  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  the  claims  of  another  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  be  held 
as  representing  a  prominent  scene  in  the  Odyssey.  He  does  not 
indeed  believe  that  Corfu  represents  Scheria,  and  his  scepticism 
is  assuredly  well  founded  ;  but  he  does  not  make  the  denial  with 
sufficient  boldness,  nor  does  he,  apparently,  recognise  clearly  the 
principle  upon  which  the  denial  rests.  In  the  class  of  Homeric 
scenes  with  which  we  now  deal,  lie  names  signifying  spots  which 
never  existed,  and  which  were  never  conceived  as  existing  by 
the  poet  himself.  To  this  class  must  be  referred  the  greater 
number  (and  some  would  include  in  it  all,  without  exception) 
of  the  scenes  in  which  the  wandering  prince  of  Ithaca  appears, 
till  he  is  landed  at  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  on  the  beach  of  his 
native  isle.  These  are  regions  situated  in  a  world  of  mere 
imagination — their  place  as  unreal  as  their  dwellers  and  adven¬ 
tures  are  wild  and  fantastical.  It  matters  nothing  to  us  that 
wrong  notions  have  been  entertained  as  to  these  poetical  spots — 
notions  nourished  sometimes  by  national  and  local  vanity,  always 
by  erroneous  comprehension  of  that  which  is  the  essence  of  old 
poetical  tradition.  We  care  not  though  from  the  days  of  Timaeus 
the  Sicilians  claimed  for  their  own  delightful  island  the  conse¬ 
crated  name  of  Thrinacria,  where  pastured  the  sacred  herds  of  ^ 
the  Sun  ;  and  though  there  also  Thucydides,  and  Euripides,  and 
Polybius,  placed  the  Cyclopes  and  the  bloodstained  den  of  Poly¬ 
phemus.  We  disregard  with  equal  confidence  the  belief  which 
(perhaps  springing  up  early  in  the  Post-Homeric  days  of  Greece, 
caught  eagerly  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  echoed  by  Strabo  and 
the  other  Greek  flatterers  of  their  nation)  pointed  to  the  coasts 
of  Southern  Italy  as  containing  the  Isle  of  Circe,  the  terrific 
ocean-pass  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  pastoral  haunts 
of  the  gigantic  La*strygone8.  Even  less  ground  is  there  for 
identifying  with  Corcyra,  or  with  any  spot  on  this  prosaic  earth, 
the  poetic  region  of  Scheria,  the  seat  of  the  blessed  Phwacians, 
the  fairyland  of  Grecian  legends,  the  ideal  of  Grecian  happi¬ 
ness,  and  beauty,  and  virtue.  This  Elysian  picture  is  as  unreal 
as  tliat  to  which  it  is  a  counterpart — the  dismal  scene  at  the 
gloomy  frontiers  of  the  earth,  where  the  wanderer  oft'ered  sacri¬ 
fice  to  evoke  the  shadows  of  the  unhappy  dead.  If  we  look  for 
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any  of  these  scenes  on  the  map,  it  should  be,  as  Payne  Knight 
sarcastically  advised,  in  the  same  latitude  with  Utopia,  or 
Brobdignag. 

But  lastly,  (although  neither  Nitzsch  nor  the  other  Homeric 
critics,  whose  views  we  chiefly  follow,  have  brought  out  this 
point  with  sufBcient  distinctness,)  there  are  clearly  some  par¬ 
ticulars  in  the  geography  of  the  Odyssey  which  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  either  of  these  two  classes — 
the  scenes  real  and  known  to  the  poet — the  scenes  invented, 
whether  by  himself  or  by  the  framers  of  the  older  fables.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  recognise  a  third  class  of  cases,  in  which  Homer 
describes  poetically  scenes  regarded  by  him  in  a  different  light. 
These,  if  they  did  not  really  exist,  were  at  any  rate  supposed  by 
him  to  do  so;  but  they  were  known  to  him  only  from  vague 
rumours,  such  as  the  unexact  stories  of  Grecian  mariners,  or  the 
tales  of  other  travellers,  set  forth  with  a  rich  garniture  of  dis¬ 
tortion  and  exaggeration.  In  the  question,  how  many  of  the 
scenes  in  the  Odyssey  ought  to  be  referred  to  this  intermediate 
class,  lies,  as  we  venture  to  think,  the  principal  field  for  contro¬ 
versy  which  is  still  fairly  open  to  the  geographical  annotators  on 
Homer.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  narrow  the  class  by  including 
in  it  no  more  than  the  very  first  steps  in  the  hero’s  journey — the 
Cicones  and  the  Lotophagi ;  and  in  this  view  we  might  consider 
the  purely  fabulous  part  of  the  tale  to  begin  with  the  darkness,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  adventurers  sail  towards  the  rude  haven 
of  the  Cyclopes,  as  it  ends  with  the  happy  slumber  which  her¬ 
alds  the  restoration  of  the  chief  to  his  native  isles.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  doubt,  with  some  show  of  reason,  whether, 
in  separating  thus  strongly  between  the  purely  and  the  partially 
invented,  we  do  not  take  things  too  strictly,  too  academically, 
too  Teutonically  ;  we  may  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  Ulysses’  adventures,  and  even  throughout  the  marvel¬ 
lous  tale  which  he  tells  to  his  believing  hosts  in  Scheria,  there 
do  not  occur  scenes  which,  to  the  poet’s  own  mind,  presented  the 
same  mixed  character  as  the  account  of  the  Lotophagi.  But,  in 
endeavouring  to  systematize  our  notions  of  the  literary  questions 
to  which  the  work  before  us  has  invited,  we  have  already,  perhaps, 
travelled  a  little  out  of  the  record.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
return  ere  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  our  traveller  and  his  tour. 

We  pass  to  another  section  of  his  book,  being  that  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  seeming  to  us,  not  less  than  the  chapters  on 
Ithaca,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  be  held  an  imparter  of  original 
information.  At  Athens  he  finds  none  of  those  primitive  forti¬ 
fications,  amidst  which,  both  in  other  parts  of  Northern  Greece, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  he  labours  with  a  zeal 
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as  indefatigable  as  if  he  were  himself  an  aboriginal  Pelasgian. 
For  more  than  twenty  centuries  the  turf  has  grown,  and  the  flocks 
have  wandered,  among  those  solitary  rocks  where  rose  the  Tita¬ 
nic  ruins  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae.  In  the  heart  of  Attica,  per¬ 
haps,  where  the  Cephisus  and  Ilissus  flowed  beneath  the  roclc  of 
Athene,  no  monuments  had  ever  been  reared  emulating  the  mas¬ 
siveness  of  the  stupendous  piles  which  yet  stand  upon  the  heights 
of  Argolis ;  and  when  more  civilized  generations  had  crowned  the 
Cecropian  Hill  with  its  Ionian  Acropolis,  nothing  was  there  left 
of  the  barbaric  times,  except  some  portions  of  the  northern  walls, 
said  tohave  belonged  to  a  fortress  erected  by  Pelasgians;  probably 
by  some  remnant  of  that  wonderful  race,  later  and  less  powerful 
than  those  who  had  elsewhere  toiled  like  earth-born  giants.  The 
chief  antiquities  of  Athens  belong  to  the  proudest  and  brightest 
times  of  Hellenic  civilization.  They  have  been  visited,  as  objects 
of  pilgrimage,  by  men  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  theearth.  I'hey 
have  been  described  and  depicted  times  without  number.  But  both 
in  their  state  and  in  the  opportunities  for  investigating  their  his¬ 
tory,  the  late  vicissitudes  in  the  political  position  of  Greece  have 
brought  about  changes  of  the  most  remarkable  kind.  Of  these 
changes,  the  work  under  our  notice  gives  an  excellent  account, 
which  to  most  of  its  readers  will,  wesuspect,  beentirely  new;  while 
there  can  be  few  who  will  not  derive  additional  matter  for 
thought,  both  from  the  facts  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  in 
regard  to  them. 

Before  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  our  knowledge  of  Athe¬ 
nian  topography,  chiefly  imparted  through  countrymen  of  our 
own,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  utmost  point  which  it 
could  be  expected  to  attain,  so  long  as  the  country  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  its  Turkish  masters.  The  pen  had  done  its 
best,  and  in  some  instances  its  worst ;  what  remained  to  be  done 
was  the  function  of  the  pick-axe.  There  had  been  more  than 
enough  of  dissertation-writing,  as  well  as  of  tourist-raptures : 
what  was  w’anted  was  a  scheme  of  intelligent  excavations.  That 
which  the  French,  during  their  occupation  of  Italy,  began  to  do 
for  Rome,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  rulers  of  Greece 
would  do  for  Athens — laying  open  to  the  eye  the  ruins  of  the 
classical  times,  which  were  built  up  amidst  the  Turkish  and 
Frankish  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  or  buried  beneath  the 
soil  and  the  hovels  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The 
state  of  Athens  was  alluringly  favourable  for  such  operations ; 
singularly  so,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  ground  containing 
the  relics  of  Rome. 

The  precious  opportunity  was  unused.  It  may  be  more  just 
to  say  that,  with  regard  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  it  was 
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deliberately  annihilated.  The  selection  of  Athens  as  the  seat  of 
King  Otho's  sovereignty,  whether  politically  right  or  wrong, 
was  extremely  unfortunate  for  the  classical  monuments  of  the 
place.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
most  disadvantageous  on  account  of  the  risks  to  which  it  exposed 
the  architectural  works  already  known,  or  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  threatened  to  interpose  in  the  way  of  further 
investigations.  But  a  second  error  was  added  to  the  first.  Even 
if  Athens  must  be  the  seat  of  government,  the  new  metropolis 
might,  it  shoidd  seem,  have  been  so  placed  as  to  interfere  little, 
or  not  at  all,  with  the  buried  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.'  This  wise 
abstinence  was  not  practised.  Thi  Greco- Bavarian  Athens  lies 
entirety  within  the  Athens  of  Theseus,  I'hemistocles,  and  Had¬ 
rian  ;  and  in  that  space  it  occupies  precisely  the  spots  where 
many  of  the  finest  ancient  structures  stood,  and  where  many  of 
their  ruins  must  still  lie  buried.  In  the  plain,  therefore,  all  hope 
of  further  discoveries  is  at  an  end.  Little  or  nothing,  also.  Inis 
been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  eminences  about  the 
city,  where  were  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  the  Museum.  The 
identification  of  Mount  Saint  George  with  Lycabettus,  which  our 
author  rightly  considers  to  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  was  first 
stated,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Dr  Wordsworth.  In  the  case  of  the 
Theseion,  as  it  would  appear,  the  German  antiquaries  in  Greece 
have  indicated  a  tendency  to  that  revolutionary  system  of  arch¬ 
aeology  which,  with  various  success,  they  have  applied  to  monu¬ 
ments  and  sites  in  Rome.  The  summary  with  which  we  are 
favoured,  of  the  arguments  by  which  Dr  Ross  strives  to  support 
his  transformation  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  into  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  have  not  as  yet  convinced  us  that  there  arc,  for  this 
change,  reasons  so  strong  as  those  which  justified  M.  Bunsen 
in  twisting  the  Roman  Forum  back  into  the  attitude  which  it 
occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

On  the  Acropolis  much  has  been  done.  The  operations  have 
already  brought  to  light  a  great  deal  that  is  both  new  and 
valuable;  and  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  demolition  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  which  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  to  put  this  classical  rock  almost 
beyond  the  recognition  of  those  who  saw  it  a  few  years  ago. 

‘  The  exertions  of  the  Greco- Bavarian  government  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery,  maintenance,  or  restoration  of  ancient  monuments,  have  hitherto 
been  concentrated  almost  exclusively  w  ithin  the  limits  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  thus  far,  it  must  he  admitted,  the  result  of  its  measures  reflects  credit 
on  the  ’/.eal,  industry,  and  judgment  of  this  department  of  administration. 

‘  'I'he  walls  of  the  Propylea,  with  the  extant  columns  of  its  portico, 
are  in  a  great  measure  disengaged  from  the  unseemly  masses  of  Turkish 
masonry  in  which  they  were  formerly  imbedded ;  the  original  plan  of 
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the  structure,  which  w'as  before  matter  of  doubtful  speculation,  can  now 
be  recognised  nearly  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  the  square  bulwark  form¬ 
ing  its  left  flank,  which  was  lately  the  basement  of  a  Turkish  bastion, 
presents  at  least  the  skeleton  of  the  celebrated  Pinacotheca  or  Picture- 
gallery,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  Pausanias. 

*  But  the  object  which,  on  nearer  approach,  can  hardly  fail,  by  its  no¬ 
velty  as  well  as  beauty,  most  forcibly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
traveller  familiar  with  the  Acropolis  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
older  drawings  or  descriptions,  is  the  little  Temple  of  V'ictory,  situated 
on  the  south-west  edge  of  the  precipice,  immediately  below  the  tower. 
This  building,  which  was  still  in  existence  when  VVheler  and  Spon 
visited  Athens  in  1676,  had  long  disappeared  before  the  days  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  even  the  last  generation  of  travellers.  Some  fragments  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  however,  supposed  to  belong  to  it,  still  remained  visible  on  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  site ;  and  four  slabs  of  its 
sculptured  frieze,  which  had  been  built  into  a  neighbouring  wall,  found 
their  way,  in  the  course  of  Lord  Elgin’s  operations,  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  Royal  Conservators  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  was  the  excavation  and  recomposition  of  its  materials.  It  has 
now,  under  the  magic  auspices  of  Messrs  Ross  and  Schubart,  risen  like 
a  phcenix  from  its  ashes ;  and,  as  seen  from  a  little  distance,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  new  but  unfinished  edifice :  its  wdtite  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun,  with  a  splendour  little  short  of  that 
which  they  displayed  when  fresh  from  the  chisels  of  their  original  con¬ 
structors.  The  materials  were  found  nearly  complete,  buried  under  an 
upper  story  of  rubbish  belonging  to  Turkish  buildings  on  the  same  site, 
ruined  posterior  to  itself.  This  temple  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  and 
of  the  class  called  by  Vitruvius  amphiprostyle  ;  consisting  of  a  cell  with 
four  Ionic  columns  at  each  front,  but  none  at  the  sides.  The  walls  of 
the  cell,  with  the  two  porticoes,  have  been  re-constructed  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  remains  of  the  entablature,  comprising  nearly  the  whole 
frieze  with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  in  the  British  Museum,  were  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  neighbouring  shed,  preparatory  to  being  replaced.  The  reliefs 
are  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  art,  representing  Greeks  triumphant  over 
Persians  or  other  oriental  barbarians,  in  a  style  somewhat  more  easy  and 
lively  than  that  of  Phidias.  The  epoch  of  the  construction  of  this  temple 
is  doubtful :  some  place  it  earlier,  but  it  cannot  well  be  brought  lower, 
than  the  Periclean  era. 

‘  A  somewhat  similar  process  of  restoration  was  carrying  on  in  the 
case  of  the  Erechtheum.  Many  of  its  lost  fragments  had  already  been 
disinterred  and  replaced  :  and,  as  I  understood,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  make  good  the  remaining  deficiencies  to  the  extent 
of  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  building — walls,  porticoes,  and  roof. 
In  a  neighbouring  workshop,  a  Swiss  sculptor  was  engaged  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  new  caryatid  of  Pentelic  marble,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  Capitals  of  columns  and  other  ornamental 
pieces  of  masonry  were  also  in  progress.  »  •  *  * 

‘  The  only  considerable  relic  of  modern  structure  now  in  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  besides  the  tower  at  its  south-western  angle,  is  the  mosque  in  the 
centre  of  the  Parthenon  ;  the  removal  of  which  would  not  probably  be 
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detrimental  to  the  general  efTect  of  the  ruin.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  since  its  area  has  been  cleared  of  its  other 
Turkish  appendages,  presents  a  somewhat  bare  and  desolate  aspect,  and 
is  probably  a  far  less  picturesque  scene  than  it  was  in  Turkish  times, 
yet  hitherto  it  may  be  said,  that  what  has  been  done  has  been  done  well. 
But  if  the  square  tower  be  pulled  down — if  the  Ereqhtheum  and  the  Par¬ 
thenon  be  restored  and  roofed  in  upon  the  new  renovating  principles — 
if  the  surrounding  area  be  then  levelled,  paved,  and  appropriated,  as  will 
doubtless  be  the  case  if  the  system  now  in  vogue  continue  to  be  acted 
upon,  to  displays  of  modern  Hellenic  taste  in  architecture — the  result 
will  hardly  be  such  as  to  afford  matter  of  congratulation  to  any  true 
lover  of  art  or  antiquity.* — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  65,  68,  73.) 

It  is  time  to  quit  the  purely  antiquarian  section  of  the  work, 
upon  which,  it  may  be,  we  have  already  bestowed  what  to  some 
will  appear  an  undue  share  of  attention.  We  hasten  to  say, 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  portion  of  the  author’s  la¬ 
bours  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  the  praise  of  original 
observation.  There  has  not,  till  now,  been  communicated  to 
the  British  public,  from  any  competent  source,  a  view  of  those 
singularly  interesting  features  which  have  been  superinduced 
both  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  character  and 
social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  recognition  of  the  na¬ 
tional  independence,  and  the  attempt  to  assimilate  the  political 
state  of  Greece  to  that  of  the  other  European  kingdoms.  Mr 
Strong’s  volume,  recently  published,  treats  these  new  relations 
in  an  aspect  strictly  statistical ;  and  presents  a  mass  of  documents, 
and  figures,  and  tabular  results,  which  must  prove  singularly 
valuable  as  the  first  materials  for  speculation  on  these  important 
topics.  But  upon  these  we  have  at  present  no  fit  opportunity  of 
entering.  We  remark  only,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  we  have 
found  the  Athenian  Banker’s  systematic  survey  to  throw  much 
necessary  light  upon  Mr  Mure’s  travelling  sketches. 

We  have  said,  then,  that  both  in  this  interesting  department 
(to  which  he  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  work)  and  in  that  of 
classical  antiquities,  Mr  Mure  appears  to  us  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge  in  regard  to  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  acquisitions  which,  in  the  two  branches  to¬ 
gether,  he  has  presented  to  his  readers,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  the  publication  of  his  researches ;  even  if  these 
had  been  communicated  in  a  manner  inferior  to  that  in  which  he 
has  been  able  to  communicate  them. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  communication,  the  second  qualifi¬ 
cation  \^ich  we  laid  down  for  intending  travellers,  our  opinion  is, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  favourable.  The  work  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  addressing  itself  to  an  extensive  circle  of  readers, 
and  luming  at  conveying  information  in  a  popular  and  agreeable 
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form.  We  are  justified  in  considering  it  from  this  point  of  view 
hy  several  features  in  its  plan  and  execution,  which,  if  it  had 
been  designed  for  a  very  narrow  and  highly-instructed  class  of 
students,  could  not  have  been  introduced  by  a  writer  possessing 
so  much  tact  as  well  as  knowledge.  As  a  popular  book  of 
travels,  then,  it  is  disfigured  by  some  serious  faults.  It  has  two 
in  particular,  which  run  greatly  into  each  other ;  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  diffuse  description — a  tendency,  not  less  ^rong,  to  con¬ 
troversial  digression. 

The  author  has  an  excellent  eye  for  natural  scenery  and  its 
adjuncts — a  quick  apprehension  of  those  salient  points  of  human 
character  which  strike  a  passing  observer,  and  a  turn  for  medi¬ 
tative,  half  poetic  reflection,  which  we  cannot  prevail  upon  our¬ 
selves  to  think  unbecoming  his  character,  whether  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  scholar  or  as  a  Colonel  of  Militia.  But  his  manner  of 
expression  is  equally  long-drawn  in  description  and  in  medita¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  picture  of  a  group  clustered  round  a  hostelry  fire, 
the  sketch  of  a  landscape  seen  from  a  commanding  height,  and 
the  enunciation  of  the  sentiments  inspired  by  a  celebrated  ruin, 
are  alike  temptations  to  a  fulness  of  petty  detail,  which  mars  se¬ 
verely  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Amusing  examples  of  this  tedious 
circumstantiality  are  furnished  by  passages  dealing  with  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  such  as  the  apparition  of  the  six  vultures  among 
the  Acarnanian  ruins,  the  song  of  the  Boeotian  owl  at  Chaeronea, 
and  the  conversation  with  the  camel  beside  the  Attic  khan  of 
San  Vlasio. 

Where  the  objects  observed  tempt  to  the  discussion  of  disputed 
questions,  the  same  tendency  is  annoyingly  active ;  but  it  is  not  to 
such  cases  that  its  exercise  is  confined.  There  are  repeated  dis¬ 
sertations  (such  as  a  philosophical  speculation  on  the  eflects  of 
climate  upon  national  character)  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
even  the  excuse  of  arising  naturally  out  of  the  matter  imme¬ 
diately  in  hand.  This  itch  for  digression  is  common  enough  in 
unpractised  writers ;  but  it  is  unworthy  of  one  who  does  not  here 
make  his  first  bow  to  the  public.  For  our  own  part,  we  like 
to  see  an  author  ride  his  hobby  with  spirit,  and  can  make  ample 
allowance  for  vagaries  which  may  lead  him  now  and  then 
aside  from  the  proper  path.  But  when  he  not  only  gallops  down 
every  cross-road,  but  incessantly  indulges  himself  in  a  steeple¬ 
chase  ending  at  the  point  where  it  began,  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
warn  him,  that  the  reader  (who  may  be  regarded  as  having  accepted 
a  seat  on  the  crupper)  will,  if  once  thrown,  be  hardly  persuaded 
to  mount  again. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  book  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
prove  ^reeable  to  every  one  who  can  by  any  means  be  excited  to 
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take  an  interest  in  the  topics  of  which  it  treats.  Its  defects  are 
far  more  than  atoned  for  by  many  good  qualities. 

We  wish  it  were  incur  power  to  use  fully  the  materials  which 
it  furnishes,  for  aiding  us  to  form  a  conception  of  the  present  as¬ 
pect  and  position  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  their  country. 
Some  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed. 

The  half-ruined  town  of  Mesolonghi,  and  the  surrounding 
plain  with  its  scarred  stumps,  the  remains  of  olive  groves  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Turks  during  the  siege,  presaged  in  like  manner 
the  gloomy  features  of  a  picture  which  he  was  to  see  repeated 
at  almost  every  step  of  his  route,  and  which  he  has  described 
with  much  liveliness  and  feeling.  It  is  a  frightfully  instructive 
example  of  the  calamities  which  attend  on  war,  and  from  which 
the  justice  of  the  cause  is  no  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  is  its  scene.  Some  of  the  facts  collected  in  Mr  Gor¬ 
don’s  statistical  work,  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  aptly  illus¬ 
trate  and  explain  the  casual  observations  of  the  traveller. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  territory  erected  into  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  was  one  from  which  those  were  expelled 
who  had  previously  constituted,  almost  exclusively,  the  higher 
classes — the  Turkish  landholders  and  the  functionaries  of  the 
'J'urkish  government.  They  who  remained,  they  who  had  re¬ 
sisted  for  years  the  combined  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
and  had  at  length  compelled  the  powers  of  Europe  to  interfere 
for  saving  them  from  annihilation,  were  a  race  who  had,  till 
then,  been  but  the  slaves  of  barbarous  masters.  Of  this  fact — a 
fact  indispensable  to  be  considered  by  those  who  would  fairly 
estimate  tlie  difficulties  of  establishing  order  and  civilization  in 
Greek  society — we  speak  at  present  in  its  relation  to  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  soil.  The  lands  which  had  belonged,  either  to  the 
Turkish  government  or  to  private  persons  of  that  race,  were  in 
the  end  forfeited,  and  became  the  property  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Accordingly,  the  government  of  King  Otho,  although  its 
claims  are  not  yet  wholly  adjusted,  has  come  into  possession  of 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  country.  Not  more  than  an 
eighth,  perhaps  not  more  than  a  ninth  part  of  the  lands,  is  pri¬ 
vate  property.  Both  the  government  and  the  individuals  found 
their  domains  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
war;  and,  when  we  have  regard  to  the  formidable  difficulties 
against  which  the  whole  nation  have  had  to  struggle  since  the 
acquisition  of  their  independence,  and  to  the  energy  with  which, 
in  various  quarters,  these  difficulties  have  been  combated,  we 
shall  find  cause  for  hope,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
which  all  accounts  agree  in  representing  as  still  paramount  over 
the  greater  part  of  a  region  so  highly  favoured  by  nature. 
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The  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule  had  converted  a  very  lar^e 
proportion  of  the  country  into  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  wilds, 
^rhe  exterminating  and  bitter  contest  which  raged  for  years  after 
the  first  rising,  severely  aggravated  these  evils ;  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom  can  acquire  but  slowly  the  population  and  the 
wealth  which  are  requisite  for  enabling  it  to  redeem  its  statistical 
position.  A  country  said  to  be  capable  of  supporting  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  souls,  is  inhabited  by  less  than  nine  hundred  thousand  ; 
and  the  poverty  of  its  present  agricultural  resources  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  some  measure  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  calculated  to 
be  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  for  every  four  persons  engaged  in 
tillage. 

In  the  rural  districts,  one  scene  of  ruin  presents  itself  after 
another — relieved,  however,  in  many  quarters  by  the  cheering 
aspect  of  reviving  prosperity.  The  olive-trees  were  almost 
every  where  cut  down  and  burned  by  the  Turks ;  the  plain  of 
Argos,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Navarin,  which  had  been 
covered  with  groves  of  this  useful  tree,  were  left  without  a  grow¬ 
ing  plant.  The  currant  vineyards  were  chiefly  destroyed,  and 
those  which  remained  had  grown  wild.  Patras,  once  imbedded 
in  orchards,  stands  completely  bare.  Birds  of  prey  prowl 
every  where ;  and  in  the  defile  of  Tretus,  and  between  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Corinth  and  the  sea,  the  bones  of  an  army  of  slain  Turks 
still  lie  mouldering  away.  The  towns  of  Greece,  almost  without 
any  exception,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mere  heaps  of  ruins ; 
and  upon  these  the  new  towns  are  gradually  rising.  Livadia,  as 
Mr  Mure  approached  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  composed  of  small 
herb-plots  or  kitchen-gardens  :  on  his  arrival,  these  were  seen  to 
be  the  areas  and  foundations  of  the  ruined  houses.  Thebes, 
having  lost  the  plane-trees  of  its  bazar,  its  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets,  is  a  group  of  ‘  hovels,  wooden  sheds,  ruins,  and  rubbish,’ 
with  a  high  square  tower  of  the  middle  ages  standing  at  one 
extremity  of  its  ridge,  the  sole  remnant  of  its  former  state. 
Tripolizza  and  Argos  are  rising  from  similar  devastations ;  and 
Athens  itself  presents  its  new  and  handsome  buildings  in  humi¬ 
liating  contiguity  to  hillocks  of  overthrown  masonry.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  Misitra,  instead  of  having  been  followed  by  its  re¬ 
erection  on  the  same  spot,  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new 
Sparta,  on,  or  close  beside  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  name 
and  the  act  are  good  omens.  With  them  we  gladly  close  this 
enumeration  of  articles  included  in  the  price  which  a  brave 
nation  has  been  made  to  pay  for  its  freedom. 

To  the  character  of  the  nation,  Mr  Mure  shows  every  disposi¬ 
tion  to  do  frank  and  hearty  justice.  The  excellent  spirit  which 
pervades  his  work,  where  the  Greeks  themselves  are  the  objects 
voi.,  Lxxv.  NO.  cut.  2  K 
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of  remark,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the  qualities  which 
recommend  it  to  favour.  It  is  a  spirit  of  goo(i>will  and  kindness 
towards  the  people,  and  of  warm  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
past  struggles  and  their  present  condition.  Their  character  is 
commented  upon  with  an  allowance,  not  less  just  than  kindly, 
for  the  causes  of  deterioration  which  have  so  long  operated  upon 
it ;  and  the  pleasing  features  which  came  under  his  notice 
are  depicted  with  a  friendly  yet  discriminating  hand. 

Very  early  in  the  wild  journey  along  the  coast  of  Acarnania 
and  ^tolia,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  his  tour  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Greece,  he  is  led  to  speculations  of  a  kind  which  he 
delights  greatly  to  institute,  and  which,  in  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance,  are  not  only  interesting*  but  new  and  ingenious.  He 
compares  the  modern  race  with  the  corresponding  class  in  ancient 
times ;  and,  upon  this  analogical  kind  of  illustration,  he  brings* 
to  bear  very  much  sound  and  minute  learning. 

His  first  remarks  of  this  sort  are  elicited  by  a  meeting  with 
a  community  of  Wallachian  shepherds,  who  lie  encamped  on  the 
desert  banks  of  the  Acheloiis,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  CEniadse. 
The  encounters  with  these  wandering  herdsmen,  and  with  others 
of  the  same  class  w'ho  come  in  his  way  afterwards,  give  rise  to 
many  intimations  of  analogy  between  pastoral  life  in  ancient 
Greece,  and  that  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  regions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  these — and  to  travellers  the  most 
practically  interesting — is  the  fierceness  of  the  native  dogs,  who 
every  where  in  Greece  are  represented  by  all  tourists  as  being  in 
spirit  genuine  representatives  of  those  Ithacan  dogs,  that  would 
fain  have  slain  Ulysses  as  he  approached  the  lodge  of  Eumseus 
the  swineherd.  Our  author  brings  into  amusing  relation  with 
this  point  the  of  Homer — the  rough,  jagged,  large  stones 

which  he  sees  scattered  every  where  over  the  surface  of  the  soil; 
and  whicji  are  alike  available  for  pelting  off  a  pack  of  savage 
hounds,  and,  in  case  of  need,  for  supplying  the  place  of  more 
formidable  missiles  in  the  hand  of  a  hard-pressed  warrior. 

Another  class  of  antique  recollections  to  which,  in  one  place, 
we  are  introduced  very  pleasingly,  are  those  which  regard  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  voyages  of  Ulysses  are 
brought  strikingly,  and,  in  some  particulars,  not  without  novelty 
of  aspect,  into  juxtaposition  with  the  modern  traveller’s  creep¬ 
ing  sail  from  the  Piraeus  to  Cape  Colonna  and  Corinth.  Else¬ 
where  ancient  and  modern  dwellings  are  compared ;  although 
on  this  point  too  mucfi  has  been  done  by  others  to  have  left 
much  for  any  new  observer  to  accomplish.  There  is  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  liveliness  in  the  manner  which  our  author  treats  another  class¬ 
ical  topic,  to  which  he  recurs  again  and  again.  This  is  the 
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prevalent  Grecian  filth,  with  ita  natural  accompaniment  of  ver¬ 
min,  the  plague  of  all  touriets  from  the  north ;  and  (as  we  are 
pathetically  informed)  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  writer  of  these 
two  volumes.  He  makes  a  half  serious  attempt  to  derive  the 
pedigree  of  some  of  his  nightly  tormentors  in  a  direct  line  from 
those  poetical  reptilia  whi^  were  anathematized  by  the  Aristo- 
phanic  disciple  of  Socrates.  There  is  a  more  real  seriousness  in 
the  rational  observations  which  are  made  upon  the  points  of  diffe¬ 
rence  between  ancient  and  modern  Greeks  in  the  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  cleanliness  generally ;  and  much  discrimination  is  shown 
in  the  use  of  tdie  classical  materials  which  are  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question.  The  present  state  of  the  Greeks  at 
large,  in  respect  of  this  quality  of  civilization,  is  amusingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  deliberate  approval  which  Mr  Mure  pronounces 
upon  an  apartment  offered  to  him  as  a  lodging  in  Mesolonghi. 
It  was  (comparatively)  clean,  because  it  had  been  recently  in¬ 
habited  by  fowls  only.  These  unpleasing  habits — to  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
for  so  many  years  in  the  present  generation  must  have  added 
greatly — contrast  singularly  both  with  the  prevalent  fondness  of 
the  Greeks  for  showy  dresses,  and  with  the  well-known  pic¬ 
turesqueness  which  most  of  their  national  costumes  so  strikingly 
display. 

But  the  *  fustanella  ’  and  the  dirty  bed-rugs  were  by  no 
means  the  only  modern  objects  which  attracted  the  notice  of  our 
traveller.  Several  even  of  his  lightest  sketches  of  scenes  and 
characters,  lead  us  onward  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  state  in  which  the  lower  orders  of  Grecian  society  have  been 
left  by  the  convulsions  whence  they  have  lately  emerged.  One 
of  the  most  complete  groups  of  personages  presented  to  us  is  that 
by  which  the  writer  found  himself  surrounded  in  the  khan  of  Li- 
vadia,  where  he  was  detained  for  several  days  by  a  characteristi¬ 
cally  Bceotian  deluge  of  rain.  The  description  of  the  khan 
(made  to  illustrate  the  fatal  fall  of  Homers  Elpenor,)  and  that  of 
the  torrent  of  rain  (which,  in  its  turn,  illustrates  some  classi¬ 
cal  superstitions,)  are  followed  by  portraits  of  the  tourist’s 
fellow-lodgers,  from  which  we  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
traits.  These  bear  more  or  less  directly  upon  several  very  im¬ 
portant  questions  as  to  the  present  aspect  of  society  in  the 
country : — 

*  Four  of  the  small  private  apartments  were  occupied  besides  my  own; 
one  by  a  leech  merchant  from  Athens,  who  spoke  bad  though  intelli¬ 
gible  Italian,  and  was  more  civilized  in  appearance  and  manner  than  the 
other  guests.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  wet  weather,  which,  by 
raising  the  weters  of  the  lake  to  an  unusual  height,  prevented  his  hsher- 
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men  from  pursuing  their  comfortless  avocation,  and  suspended  bis  own 
business.  The  animals  are  caught  by  country  people  in  bis  employ, 
who  wade  with  bare  feet  and  legs  into  the  water,  and  seize  them  as  they 
fasten  on  their  skin.  Another  room  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of  Argive 
cotton  merchants,  of  rude  demeanour  and  uncouth  ponderous  persons, 
enveloped  in  a  vast  quantity  of  coarse  white  woollen  drapery.  A  third 
was  the  quarter  of  two  Albanian  veterans,  belonging  to  a  party  of  irre¬ 
gular  Itgbt  infantry  stationed  in  the  town.  These  troops  are  distributed 
in  detachments  through  the  different  provinces,  as  a  sort  of  moveable 
armed  police,  liable  to  be  called  out  to  pursue  brigands,  or  otherwise 
support  the  civil  authorities  or  the  regular  gendarmerie.  But  from  any 
thing  I  could  learn  or  see,  I  was  not  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  their  services  ;  and  their  employment  seemed  generally  to  be 
considered  as  little  better  than  an  expedient  to  prevent -them  from 
relapsing  into  those  habits  of  predatory  life  from  which  they  had,  most 
of  them,  been  previously  reclaimed.  They  were,  like  others  of  their 
cloth  whom  I  happened  to  meet,  wild,  ferocious-looking  fellows,  and 
offensively  dirty,  in  spite  of  their  heautiful  though  soiled  and  greasy 
uniform,  of  native  fashion  but  Bavarian  colours,  white  and  blue.  Nic61a 
[the  traveller’s  servant]  was  very  amusing  on  the  subject  of  his  two  coun¬ 
trymen,  speaking  of  them,  with  a  mixture  of  compassion  and  contempt, 
under  the  title  of  “  questi  poveri  Chimariotti.”  Chimariote  is  the  title 
they  usually  bear,  derived  from  the  town  and  district  of  Chimara,  on  the 
Adriatic,  distinguished  for  this  class  of  warriors  ;  and  which  has  been 
extended  in  popular  use  to  those  of  the  whole  Acroceraunian  range. 
He  gave  a  moving  account  of  the  shabbiness  of  their  pay,  as  well  as  of 
the  filth  and  misery  of  their  persons,  quarters,  and  mode  of  life,  which 
was  indeed  too  sel^evident  to  require  any  commentary.  They  seemed 
to  be  very  much  their  own  masters,  and  subjected  to  little  either  of 
discipline,  duty,  or  authority,  that  I  could  perceive. 

‘  The  other  palikar,  who  seemed  to  be  the  man  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  two,  at  least  in  bis  own  estimation,  a  fine  athletic  fellow, 
with  a  fierce  sinister  countenance  and  a  free  and  forward  manner,  paid  me 
a  visit  on  the  second  afternoon ;  and  after  shaking  me  cordially  by  the 
band,  uttered,  with  much  vehement  gesture,  a  long  and  energetic  ha¬ 
rangue,  scarcely  one  word  of  which  I  understood,  but  which  1  interpreted 
to  convey  certain  anathemas  against  brigands  and  klephts,  with  offers  of 
his  protection  'and  services  in  case  of  emergency,  and  an  assurance  of 
their  value.  My  reason  for  putting  this  construction  on  bis  address, 
apart  from  the  tenor  of  the  few  expressions  I  comprehended,  was,  that 
about  the  time  of  our  arrival,  reports  had  reached  the  place  of  a  renewal 
or  increase  of  brigandage  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  especially  towards 
Thermopylae  and  the  Turkish  frontier,  always  the  more  especial  theatre 
of  predatory  warfare,  and  in  which  direction  he  supposed  we  were  hound. 
These  reports  were  in  so  far  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  the  post  rider 
from  Talanta  at  the  Khan  that  forenoon,  on  foot,  having  been  plundered 
of  bis  horse,  and  stripped  of  every  article  on  his  person,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  woollen  rags  scarcely  sufficient  to  cover  bis  nakedness. 
Nicola,  on  communicating  this  part  of  intelligence,  observed  in  his  sar- 
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castic  way,  that  the  travellers  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  if  they  wished 
to  ride  in  security,  had  better  wait  until  the  season  'was  a  little  further 
advanced,  when  the  government  would  probably  send  up  Generals  Church 
or  Gordon,  or  some  other  of  their  commanders,  to  enlist  the  bands  in 
their  own  service,  and  bestow  commissions  of  colonel,  major,  or  captain 
of  li^ht  infantry,  on  their  chiefs.  I  took  this  fora  jest  at  the  moment : 
but  I  afterwards  found,  to  my  surprise,  that  there  was  as  much  truth  as 
satire  in  the  remark,  having  been  informed  on  high  authority,  that  this 
strange  method  of  encouraging  the  evil  it  was  sought  to  check  had  in 
fact  been  frequently  resorted  to,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  regards 
the  proffered  services  of  the  Cbimariote  warrior,  considering  the  mc^e  in 
which  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  was  habitually  recruited,  they  did 
not  seem  calculated  to  afford  much  comfort  had  1  really  been  likely  to 
require  then). 

*  But  the  most  curious  inmates  of  the  establishment  were  my  own  next- 
door  neighbours,  a  party  of  students  at  the  Academy  of  Livadia.  They 
were  five  in  number,  brothers,  or  near  relatives  of  each  other ;  the  eldest 
a  fine  tall  handsome  youth  of  about  seventeen,  the  youngest  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  Their  room  contained,  as  usual,  no  article  of  domes¬ 
tic  furniture ;  but  amends  were  made  by  four  oblong  wooden  chests  of 
such  bulk  as  to  cover  the  greater  portion  of  its  area.  'These  were  the  repo¬ 
sitories  of  their  clothes,  books,  provisions,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds ; 
and  also  served  them  as  desks  for  writing  their  exercises,  and  for  pillow  s 
when  asleep.  On  the  intermediate  space,  they  reclined,  squatted,  romp¬ 
ed,  and  reposed,  upon  their  shaggy  goat-skin  cloaks  or  hair  capottes, 
which  protected  them  from  the  storm  by  day,  and  formed  their  mattress 
and  bedding  by  night.  They  never  undressed,  much  less  changed  their 
attire,  during  the  period  of  my  residence,  nor  probably  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  unless  when  the  decay  of  the  suit  they  wore,  or  the  obligation 
of  some  great  religious  festival,  might  require  its  partial  or  complete 
renewal., 

*  In  the  midst  of  all  this  filth  and  misery  there  was  something  exceed¬ 
ingly  engaging  in  their  temper  and  demeanour.  We  were  only  separated 
by  a  thin  partition  of  boards,  full  of  chinks,  through  which  each  party 
could  hear  every  thing,  and  see  a  good  deal  of  what  was  going  on  on  the 
other  side ;  and  although,  from  daybreak  until  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  with  a  short  interval  of  absence  at  school  hours,  they  kept  up  a 
perpetual  clatter,  swelling  every  now  and  then  into  boisterous  screaming 
and  romping,  I  never  beard  a  cross  word,  or  observed  a  symptom  of 
quarrel  or  disagreement  among  them.  Their  lessons,  which  were  all  car¬ 
ried  on  in  common— m'O  voce — and  conjointly  with  their  chattering  and 
merriment,  comprised,  in  as  far  as  languages  were  concerned,  the  Greek, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  Italian,  but  no  Latin.  One  of  their  chief 
exercises  was  repeating  and  learning  by  heart  portions  of  an  Italo-Greek 
vocabulary.  In  the  performance  of  this  task,  as  indeed  of  all  others 
imposed  on  them,  they  had  instinctively  resorted  to  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  rehearsing  to  each  other  in  turns  their  separate  allotments, 
every  third  or  fourth  sentence  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  jest  and  peals  of 
laughter.  The  older  ones  acted  the  part  of  tutors  or  monitors  to  their 
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juniors,  and  occasionally  assumed — though  throughout  palpably  in  jest^ 
the  functions  of  pedagogue,  even  to  the  extent  of  administering  chastise¬ 
ment  with  the  slipper,  to  this  day  as  in  ancient  Greece*  a  common  mode 
of  infliction,  accompanied  with  the  proper  amount  of  angry  words  on  the 
part  of  the  castigator,  and  of  entreaties,  expostulations,  or  lamentations 
on  that  of  the  chastised.  They  seemed  all  to  be  gifted  by  nature  with  a 
quickness  of  capacity,  in  the  inverse  ratio  fortunately  of  the  wretched 
means  employed  for  its  cultivation.  Half  an  hour  was  occasionally 
devoted  to  reading  aloud,  subject  of  course  to  the  same  interruptions. 
The  works  selected  for  this  exercise  were  chiefly  in  the  Romaic,  the 
exact  matter  of  which  I  could  rarely  follow,  but  they  appeared  almost 
exclusively  of  a  religious  tendency. 

*  It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  cultivating 
their  closer  acquaintance ;  but  after  having  been  at.such  pajns  to  free  my 
own  quarters  from  filth  and  vermin,  the  terror  of  fresh  contamination, 
while  it  effectually  excluded  my  visits  to  them,  rendered  me  little  dispo¬ 
sed  to  encourage  any  similar  compliment  on  their  part.  I  therefore  was 
for  confining  my  intercourse  with  them  to  a  little  conversation  during 
our  occasional  walks  on  the  portico.  But  the  elder  one  of  the  party, 
observing  me  one  day  reading  by  the  fireside,  took  courage,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  very  respectfully,  asked  to  look  at  the  book.  It  was  a  volume 
of  the  small  Leipzig  stereotype  edition  of  Pausanias.  He  both  read 
and  understood  it  tolerably,  was  much  delighted  with  the  topographical 
description  of  his  own  native  district  of  Phocis,  and  seemed  lost  in  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  beauty  of  the  volume,  although  of  very  ordinary  paper  and 
homely  binding.  I  was  sorry  1  could  not  spare  him  a  present  of  a  num¬ 
ber  or  two  of  my  set,  which  I  certainly  would  have  done,  had  I  known, 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  that  I  could  easily  have  replaced  them  at 
Athens.  After  this  first  inroad  he  renewed  his  visits  each  successive 
day  ;  but  had  the  good  taste  not  to  make  them  very  long,  and  when  dis¬ 
posed  to  get  rid  of  him,  1  very  easily  succeeded  by  resuming  my  walk  in 
the  gallery.  The  younger  ones,  emboldened  by  his  example,  also  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  effect  a  lodgement ;  but,  observing  with  ready 
tact  the  signs  of  disapprobation  on  my  countenance,  he  put  them  to 
flight  in  an  instant  by  emphatically  pronouncing  the  words  *'  £x6, 
tetrdpoda” — “  get  out,  you  brutes  1”  literally,  “  you  quadrupeds.”  He 
informed  me  that  two  of  them  were  his  brothers,  the  other  two  his  cou¬ 
sins,  also  brothers  of  each  other.  His  father  was  a  Papa  of  Distomo,  the 
ancient  Ambrysus,  in  Phocis.  He  himself  had  been  two  years  at  the 
Academy,  the  others  a  proportionally  shorter  time.  They  had  hired  the 
room  in  the  Khan  as  their  permanent  lodging.  They  visited  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  stated  hours ;  but  in  other  respects  lived  quite  independentlv, 
subject  to  no  apparent  control  except  an  occasional  visit  from  an  old 
black-bearded  Papa  of  the  town,  who  seemed  to  have,  or  rather  to  fancy 
he  had,  some  charge  of  them,  either  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  or 
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relig[iou8  instructor.  The  only  perceptible  effect  of  hit  pretence  was  a 
certain  addition  to  their  habitual  merriment,  of  which  be  was  himself  not 
unfrequently  the  butt,  but  always  in  the  same  spirit  of  good-humour  that 
pervaded  their  intercourse  with  each  other.' — (Vol.  i.  p.  239-246.) 

This  long  extract  conveys  no  inadequate  impression,  both  of 
the  temper  in  which  Mr  Mure  speaks  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
comparative  amount  of  notice  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  seve¬ 
ral  classes  which  together  make  up  the  Greek  nation. 

To  the  state  of  the  rural  districts,  and  to  some  sections  of  the 
rural  population,  he  gives,  as  we  have  already  had  some  occa¬ 
sion  to  remark,  much  and  repeated  attention.  And  certainly 
close  observation  is  merited  by  a  class  who  constitute,  according 
to  Mr  Strong’s  returns,  about  one-half  of  the  male  adults  of  the 
nation.  Jn  regard  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  agriculture  in 
Greece,  the  general  impression  left  upon  the  reader’s  mind  by 
Mr  Mure’s  casual  glimpses  will  not  differ  materially,  in  its  results, 
from  the  more  specific  one  conveyed  by  the  former  observer’s 
tabular  and  numerical  details.  In  regard  to  commerce,  however, 
to  which,  even  before  the  emancipation  of  Greece  was  attained, 
her  most  intelligent  friends  looked  with  sanguine  hope  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  her  future  prosperity,  the  volumes  now 
before  us  afford,  it  may  be  said,  no  information  whatever ;  and 
an  impression  very  far  from  accurate  might  be  made  by  one  or 
two  incidental  allusions,  which  alone  are  to  be  found  in  relation 
to  the  subject.  Of  the  state  of  native  manufactures  in  Greece, 
it  does  not  indeed  seem  easy  to  speak  in  terms  too  disparaging. 
Every  thing  has  yet  to  be  done :  the  country  is  but  rising  out 
of  the  slough  of  barbarism  into  which  tyranny  had  plunged  it. 
But,  in  regard  to  commerce,  even  at  this  earliest  stage  in  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  in  spite  of  errors  here,  as  elsewhere, 
committed  by  the  government,  there  is  abundant  room  for  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  hope.  The  Greek  mercantile  navy — the  school  in 
which  Canaris  was  trained  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  Turks 
— continues  to  be  a  school  both  for  sturdy  independence  and  for 
steady  and  enterprising  industry.  Mr  Mure’s  book,  however, 
is  our  text ;  and  we  must  not  go  beyond  it  for  the  matter  which 
would  be  required  for  illustrating  this  assertion. 

His  curiosity  seems,  like  that  of  most  travellers,  to  have  been 
strongly  attracted  by  the  wildest  portions  of  the  nation — those 
who  have,  by  a  discouraging  crossness  of  destiny,  been  at  once 
the  most  active  instruments  in  working  out  the  liberation  of 
Greece  from  her  Turkish  despots,  and  the  most  serious  hin- 
derances  in  the  way  of  establishing  that  good  order,  which  is  a 
preliminary  condition  towards  her  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  she 
has  attained.  Much  interest  attaches  to  the  incidental  illnstra- 
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tions  of  that  system  of  irregular  tactics,  which — employed  under 
the  Turkish  rule  in  a  marauding  warfare,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  oppressors  of  the  race,  but  occasionally  against  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen — was  devoted  usefully  to  the  noblest  purposes  during  the 
war  of  liberation ;  but  which,  sullied  even  in  that  contest  by 
abuses  betokening  its  impure  origin,  has,  since  the  recognition  of 
Greek  independence,  threatened,  more  than  once,  to  plunge  the 
country  into  an  unmitigated  anarchy.  In  the  volume  under 
notice,  however,  we  see  the  character  of  the  irregular  Greek 
warfare  treated  only  in  its  development  towards  one  quarter,  in 
which  it  ends  by  producing  downright  robbery.  We  should 
have  liked  well  to  receive  illustrations  of  it  in  another  light. 
The  ‘  Klephts,’  who  have  professionally  practised  that  profes¬ 
sion  since  the  peace,  are  very  mean  rogues  indeed  ;  but  among 
the  ‘  Klephts’  and  ‘  Arinatoli’  of  the  Turkish  times,  were  bred, 
as  we  must  never  fail  to  recollect,  the  leaders  who  maintained, 
unflinchingly  for  years,  the  most  desperate  national  conflict 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  modern  history.  Looking  back  to  the 
scenes  which  have  been  caused  by  the  wild  temper  of  the  Colo- 
kotronis,  and  Mavromichalis,  and  others,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks — to  the  misrule  and  rebellions  of  the  interim  republic, 
and  the  bloody  act  of  Mainote  revenge  which  closed  the  reign  of 
its  wily  chief — and  to  the  more  recent  ebullitions  of  the  same 
spirit,  since  the  accession  of  King  Otho — we  have  felt,  we  must 
own,  less  interest  in  perusing  the  travelling  sketches  of  Klephtic 
tactics  and  adventures  than  in  glancing  at  those  parts  of  the 
other  book,  which  give  details  like  those  of  an  almanac.  It 
is  interesting  in  the  extreme,  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  events 
not  many  years  old,  to  see  such  names  as  Mavromichalis,  and 
Colokotronis,  and  Palamedes,  and  Manginas,  and  Mavrocorda- 
tos,  and  Colettis,  set  down  together  as  belonging  to  men  who  are 
members  of  the  same  Council  of  State.  But  we  must  wait  for 
another  opportunity,  and  for  a  few  articles  of  information  supple¬ 
mentary  to  those  which  we  already  possess,  before  entering  upon 
the  field  thus  presented. 

Nor  does  Mr  Mure’s  book  either  tempt  or  entitle  us  to  treat 
the  state  or  prospects  of  Greece  in  a  political  point  of  view.  He 
himself  carefully  shuns  politics — thus  excluding  himself,  perhaps, 
from  aflbrding  some  information  of  a  kind  that  might  have  pos¬ 
sessed  both  use  and  interest.  However,  if  he  had  dealt  mucn  in 
speculations  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  should 
have  found  it  necessary  to  enter  a  pretty  strong  dissent  to  some 
of  his  conclusions.  At  least,  such  is  the  suspicion  we  are  tempted 
to  entertain  from  the  perusal  of  that  which  is  almost  the  only 
passage  purely  political  throughout  his  work — a  passage  in  which 
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he  speaks  of  the  Greek  Revolution  in  comparison  with  the  abor¬ 
tive  revolutions  of  Italy.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will  not 
interpret  his  political  opinions  by  implication.  We  thank  him 
for  the  good  spirit  in  which  the  social  relations  of  Greece  are 
treated  generally,  and  decline  going  out  of  our  way  to  se'ek  for 
themes  of  censure. 

The  last  quotation  we  made  does  but  justice  to  that  universal 
zeal  for  education,  of  which,  from  various  sources,  we  receive  the 
most  cheering  accounts,  and  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  auguries 
we  could  desire  foj*  the  future.  The  past  history  of  the  struggle 
for  independence  is,  in  itself,  an  augury  to  the  same  effect ;  and 
is  spoken  of  by  Mr  Mure  with  much  enthusiasm.  We  gladly 
quote,  in  conclusion,  part  of  the  animated  discussion  which  serves 
as  the  introduction  to  his  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Mesolonghi : — 

*  I  remember  at  Athens  to  have  heard  a  veteran  Philhellene,  who 
had  home  his  share  in  the  brnnt  of  the  war,  and  of  whose  name 
honoarable  mention  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  its  vicissitudes,  maintain, 
that  the  acts  of  prowess  hy  which  it  was  distinguished  fell  no  way  short 
of  those  which  shed  the  greatest  lustre  on  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
old  Hellenic  history — that  of  the  Persian  invasion.  The  remark, 
though  acquiesced  in  by  some  of  his  comrades,  struck  me  at  the  moment 
as  a  paradox  or  an  exaggeration  ;  but,  on  a  fair  estimate  of  all  the  spe¬ 
cialties  of  the  two  cases,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  con¬ 
troverted.  Apart  from  individual  displays  of  valour  or  patriotism,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  just  balance  of  the  merits  of  any  such  compari¬ 
son,  that  we  should  consider,  in  each  case,  the  whole  circumstances 
under  which  the  struggle  commenced  and  was  carried  on.  In  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  age  wc  find  a  people  who,  after  having,  at  a 
remote  period  of  history,  passed  through  the  successive  stages  of  decline, 
decay,  and  death,  to  which  the  body  politic,  like  the  human  frame,  is 
inevitably  destined — who,  after  having  lain  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years  in  a  state  of  corruption  and  torpor,  though  in  the  enjoyment,  it  is 
true,  of  a  species  of  mock  independence — had  been  finally  reduced  to 
little  better  than  abject  slavery,  by  the  most  cruel  race  of  foreign  tyrants 
that  ever  planted  its  settlements  in  a  conquered  country.  '  During  more 
than  four  successive  centuries,  they  had  been  habituated  to  be  buffeted 
and  spit  upon,  to  see  their  laws  set  aside  or  violated,  their  religion 
trampled  under  foot,  their  industry  blighted,  and  their  substance  absorbed 
by  the  most  grinding  system  of  taxation ;  and,  under  the  influence  of 
these  accumulated  causes  of  debasement,  bad  become,  perhaps  not  unde¬ 
servedly,  a  by-word  among  the  surrounding  nations  for  all  that  is  con¬ 
temptible  and  worthless  in  our  species.  That  any  people  under  such 
circumstances  should  have  preserved  a  national  character  at  all,  is  per¬ 
haps  a  rare  phenomenon;  but  that  they  should  at  this  last  hour  suddenly 
shake  off  the  spirit  of  tame  submission  which  had  become  to  them  a 
second  nature,  and  rise  to  a  man  against  the  overwhelming  power  of 
their  oppressors,  and  with  all  the  native  energy  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
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nee  of  fierce  barbarians,  is  an  erent  unexampled  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

*  How  stands  the  case  on  tbe  other  side  ?  The  Greeks,  at  the  period 
of  tbe  Persian  war,  were  a  people  in  the  fiower  of  youth  and  rigour, 
flushed  with  recollections  of  ancient  glory,  filled  with  the  loftiest  spirit 
of  national  pride  and  independence.  Tbe  whole  population  was  regu¬ 
larly  trained  to  arms,  and  inured  to  the  dangers  and  duties  of  military 
life.  Their  lower  classes  were  practised  warriors,  their  upper  ranks 
skilful  commanders.  Their  armies  and  fleets  were  in  a  high  state  of 
discipline  and  equipment,  and  were  opposed  to  comparatively  undisci- 
plin^  and  unwarlike  hordes.  They  were  invaded,  it  is  true,  by  the 
whole  force  of  a  mighty  empire,  of  which  their  native  country,  in  point 
of  extent,  would  scarcely  have  furnished  a  petty  province  ;  but  it  was  at 
that  time  fully  peopled,  and  tbe  single  state  of  Attica  probably  contained 
a  population  little  short  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Greece  proper  at  the 
present  day.  Their  enemies  were  at  a  distance,  and  full  time  was  given 
to  prepare  and  concentrate  their  means  of  defence.  In  tbe  case  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  all  these  favourable  circumstances  were  reversed.  In 
addition  to  the  disadvantages  already  noticed,  tbe  wealthier  classes  were 
either  merchants  or  servants  of  the  Porte — a  timid  and  time-serving 
race.  Their  warriors  were  brigands  and  outlaws,  or  raw  unpractised 
peasantry;  their  mariners,  fishermen  or  pirates.  Commanders  they  bad 
none,  above  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  buruniers  or  of  mountain  banditti. 
Funds  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  at  all.  Their  enemies  were 
not  only  a  race  of  approved  valour  and  powerful  resources,  comparatively 
disciplined,  experienced,  and  well  equipped,  but  were  cantoned  in  tbe 
heart  of  their  country,  and  in  possession  of  all  its  principal  fortresses. 
In  respect  to  numbers,  the  disproportion  between  tbe  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Greece  and  the  Turkish  empire,  may  be  considered  virtually 
as  great  as  that  between  the  dominions  pf  Xerxes  and  the  states  of  the 
Hellenic  confederacy.  But  besides  this,  during  tbe  two  or  three  first 
years  of  the  war,  they  bad  not  only  tbe  force  of  their  declared  enemy  to 
contend  with,  but  the  still  more  galling  hostility  of  bis  European  allies, 
many  of  whom,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  used  every  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  shadow  of  its  maintenance,  to  favour  the  Turks  and 
browbeat  the  Greeks.  Driven  from  their  fields  and  homes,  to  make 
their  abode  for  months  or  years  “  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  in  dens 
and  caves  of  the  earth astonished  and  appalled  to  find  themselves 
denounced  as  the  common  enemy  of  civilized  Europe,  in  those  very 
quarters  to  which  they  had  most  confidently  looked  for  sympathy  and 
support — under  all  these  afflicting  discouragements  they  never  lost 
heart;  and  a  few  raw  levies  of  squalid  mountaineers  or  unwarlike  fisher¬ 
men,  by  the  unaided  resources  of  their  own  valour  or  conduct,  succes¬ 
sively  overpowered  the  garrisons,  dispersed  the  choicest  armies,  and 
baffled  or  discomfited  the  ponderous  navies,  of  one  of  tbe  mightiest 
empires  of  modern  times.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  145-148.) 
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Art.  VIII. — Das  Nationale System  der  Politische  Oekodbmie^  von 
Dr  Friedrich  List.  (  The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy^  by  Dr  Frederic  List.)  8vo.  Volume  I.  Stutt¬ 
gart  and  Tubingen :  1841. 

XIefore  we  proceed  to  our  examination  of  our  author’s  prc* 
tended  system,  we  must  state  the  contents  and  the  purpose 
of  his  volume,  with  the  motives  which  induce  us  to  notice  it. 
We  must  preface  the  statement  with  an  explanation  of  the 
causes  iii  which  this  volume  has  originated ;  and,  in  order  to  this 
explanation,  we  must  advert  to  the  origin  and  the  objects  of  the 
‘  German  Customs- Union.’ 

Before  the  continental  system,  established  by  Napoleon, 
closed  the  ports  of  Germany  against  English  manufactured 
goods,  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  principal  German  states,  pro¬ 
tected  their  own  manufactures  by  prohibitory  or  restrictive  tariffs. 
Each  of  the  states  of  inferior  importance,  into  which  the  rest  of 
Germany  was  then  divided,  had  its  separate  system  of  import- 
duties  as  well  as  Austria  or  Prussia.  The  several  tariffs  of  these 
numerous  inferior  states  opposed  the  most  mischievous  obstacles 
to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany  ;  but  they  permitted  the 
importation  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  including  those  of 
England.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  a  statement  made  by  our 
author,  that  the  Prussian  government  had  begun  to  perceive 
the  mischiefs  of  its  prohibitive  and  restrictive  policy.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  growing  tendency  to  a  liberal  commercial  policy, 
it  had  considerably  reduced  its  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
articles ;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  reductions,  its  tariff  no 
longer  afforded  to  its  own  manufacturing  subjects  a  complete 
protection  against  English  competition. 

From  1806  to  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  were  nearly  excluded  from  Germany ;  the  exclu¬ 
sion  being  caused  by  Napoleon’s  continental  system,  and  by 
other  obstacles  to  commerce  which  arose  from  the  general  war. 
In  consequence  of  this  exclusion,  manufactures  were  created  in 
parts  of  Germany  which  had  not  previously  manufactured  for 
themselves ;  and  manufactures  were  extended  in  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  a  manufacturing  industry  had  previously  arisen. 

After  the  general  peace  in  1814,  English  manufactured  goods 
were  again  imported  into  Germany — the  Austrian  states  being 
the  only  parts  of  the  country  from  which  they  were  excluded  by 
a  prohibitory  tariff.  As  the  English  manufacturing  capitals 
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were  larger  than  the  German,  and  England  was  superior  to 
Germany  in  the  arts  of  manufacturing  industry,  this  renewed 
importation  was  disastrous  to  the  German  manufacturers ;  and  it 
threatened  to  destroy  the  unnatural  manufacturing  establish* 
ments  which  had  been  created  by  the  war,  and  by  Napoleon’s 
continental  system. 

The  manufacturing  distress  which  generally  affected  Germany, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewed  importation  of  English  manufac¬ 
tured  goods,  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia.  During  the  war,  those  provinces  had  been  French 
departments ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  incorporation  with 
that  extensive  country,  the  vast  markets  of  France  had  been 
open  to  their  manufactured  products.  Accordingly,  on  the 
transfer  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  from  France  to  Prussia,  the 
manufacturing  population  of  those  provinces  were  visited  with  a 
double  calamity.  They  were  excluded  from  vast  markets  which 
had  lately  been  open  to  their  products;  whilst  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  Prussian  tariff,  expo¬ 
sed  them  to  the  crushing  competition  of  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
renewed  importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  subjects  of  the  Prussian  government  were  deeply  dis¬ 
contented  at  its  commercial  policy ;  and  they  vehemently 
demanded  a  tariff  of  import  duties,  calculated  to  protect  them 
completely  against  English  competition.  The  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  (if  we  may  believe  our  author)  was  inclined  to  the  principle 
of  free  international  trade ;  but  there  were  motives,  arising 
from  its  position,  which  urged  it  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Rhenish  provinces  at  that  time  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  transfer  to  Prussia ;  and  the  severe  dis¬ 
tress  of  their  manufacturing  population,  sharpened  their  desire 
for  a  reunion  with  France.  In  the  next  place,  laws  had  been 
recently  passed  by  the  English  legislature  for  the  protection  of 
the  landed  interest.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  Prussian 
com  and  other  raw  products  were  excluded  from  the  English 
markets ;  and,  assuming  that  the  Prussian  government  (agreeably 
to  its  secret  inclination)  had  permitted  the  free  importation  of 
English  manufactured  goods,  it  is  manifest  that  this  exclusion  (to 
the  extent  to  which  it  operated)  would  ultimately  have  compelled 
its  subjects  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  English  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  raw  products, 
weakened  the  inducement  of  the  Prussian  government  to  reject 
the  demand  for  a  more  protective  tariff.  By  rejecting  the  de¬ 
mand,  it  would  have  inflamed  the  existing  discontent  of  its  dis- 
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tressed  manufacturing  subjects ;  and,  owing  to  the  tendency  of 
those  restrictions  to  force  Prussia  to  manufacture  for  herself,  it 
would  not  have  secured  to  the  body  of  its  subjects  the  full 
advantages  of  free  international  trade. 

Determined  by  the  motives  to  which  we  have  adverted,  the 
Prussian  government,  in  1818,  issued  a  new  tariff  of  import 
duties ;  and  this  tariff  (afterwards  copied  by  the  German  Customs- 
Union)  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufacturers  against 
their  English  competitors. 

But  though  it  amply  protected  the  Prussian  manufactures,  it 
increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states 
of  Germany.  The  new  policy  of  the  Prussian  government  ex¬ 
cluded  these  manufacturers  from  the  Prussian  territories ;  as  the 
prohibitory  systems  of  the  Austrian  and  French  governments  had 
previously  excluded  them  from  the  Austrian  and  French  domi¬ 
nions.  The  effect  of  these  exclusions  from  the  Prussian  terri¬ 
tories,  and  from  the  Austrian  and  French  dominions,  was 
aggravated  by  the  obstacles  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany, 
which  arose  from  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  inferior  German 
states ;  so  that  the  manufacturers  in  each  of  those  small  commu¬ 
nities  were  nearly  confined  to  their  narrow  domestic  market. 

The  distressed  manufacturers  in  the  inferior  states  of  Germany, 
naturally  turned  their  minds  to  the  means  of  curing  the  evil ; 
and,  in  1819,  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  traders,  subjects  of 
those  states,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  devising 
and  promoting  a  remedy.  After  various  consultations,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  direct  their  labours  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
following  objects : — the  establishment  of  a  tariff  common  to 
Germany,  instead  of  the  separate  tariffs  of  the  several  Ger-  ‘ 
man  states  ;  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  German  manu¬ 
facturers  against  English  dnd  other  foreign  competitors.  As 
this  association  consisted  of  6000  members,  and  represented  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  a  large  portion  of  Germany,  they  had 
naturally  much  influence  with  the  German  public,  and,  through 
the  German  public,  with  the  German  governments.  According 
to  our  author,  Germany  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  *  Customs- 
Union  and,  by  their  labours  to  diffuse  their  opinions,  and  to 
determine  the  governments  to  adopt  their  objects,  they  seem  to 
have  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  Union,  or  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  that  result.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their 
objects  were  ultimately  accomplished.  Three  confederacies,  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  promotion  of  those  objects,  were  successively  formed 
by  various  German  states.  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  were  parties 
to  the  first ;  Prussia,  with  certain  states  contiguous  to  the  Prussian 
dominions,  were  parties  to  the  second ;  and  certain  states  in 
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central  Germany,  were  parties  to  the  third.  The  three  confedera¬ 
cies  were  subsequently  united ;  and  the  *  German  Customs- Union’ 
is  the  confederacy  which  resulted  from  the  fusion.  Most  of  the 
German  states. are  now  members  of  this  Union;  the  Austrian 
states,  the  Mecklenbur^s,  Holstein,  Hanover,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  being,  we  believe,  the  only  states  still  refusing  to  join  it. 

The  several  states  which  are  members  of  the  Union  have 
relinquished  their  separate  tariffs  ; — a  tariff  of  import  duties,  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  states,  has  been  established  by  their  joint  authority ; 
revenue  officers,  empowered  by  the  same  authority,  levy  the^duties 
which  the  tariff  imposes ;  and  the  share  of  each  state  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  tariff,  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  its  population. 
These  financial  and  commercial  provisions  have  been  followed  by 
important  effects  on  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  Though 
the  several  countries  which  are  members  of  the  Union  are  sove¬ 
reign  and  distinct  states,  they  are  nevertheless,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Union,  one  country  with  one  frontier.  Accordingly,  few 
of  the  fiscal  obstacles,  naturally  lying  in  the  way  of  international 
trade,  obstruct  the  mutual  commerce  of  these  independent  com¬ 
munities. 

Important  effects  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  have 
resulted  from  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff  on  foreign 
manufactured  goods.  Generally  speaking,  these  duties  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  weight,  and  not  to  the  value  of  the  article. 
Accordingly,  they  admit  the  importation  of  the  finer  and  dearer 
commodities,  which  are  exclusively  consumed  by  the  wealthier 
classes ;  and  they  prevent  or  impede  the  importation  of  the 
coarser  and  cheaper  commodities,  which  are  objects  of  general 
consumption.  Considered  as  duties  ad  valorem^  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  by  the  tariff'  on  the  coarser  commodities  vary  from  SO  to 
bO  per  cent ;  so  that  commodities  of  this  description,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  nearly  exclud¬ 
ed  by  those  duties  from  the  states  belonging  to  the  Union.  One 
principal  object  of  the  Union  tariff’  is  the  protection  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  German  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  in  preventing 
the  importation  of  the  coarser,  and  permitting  the  importation  of 
the  finer  commodities,  the  authors  of  the  tariff  adopted  a  measure 
well  calculated  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  As  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  industry  of  Germany  is  comparatively  rude,  she  has  few  or 
no  aptitudes  for  producing  the  finer  commodities ;  and  the 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  which  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  articles  generally  consumed,  are  incomparably  the 
most  important. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  authors  of 
the  Union  had  two  principal  objects  : — The  removal  of  the  ob- 
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Stacies  to  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  which  arose  from 
the  separate  taritfs  of  her  several  states ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  manufactures  from  German  markets,  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  German  manufacturing  industry.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  two  objects  have  no  natural  connexion  ;  and 
accordingly  the  members  of  the  association  of  1819,  who  were 
not  directly  concerned  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  aimed  ex¬ 
clusively  at  the  first.  Indeed,  the  principle  which  prompted  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  is  not  consistent  with 
the  principle  which  required  the  abolition  of  the  separate  tariffs  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  people  of  Germany 
from  freedom  of  commerce  between  her  several  states,  would  be 
enhanced  by  freedom  of  commerce  between  Germany  and 
foreign  countries. 

Dr  List,  the  author  of  the  volume  before  us,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  association,  to  whose  labours  we  have  adverted. 
It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  statement  in  his  preface,  that  he 
started  the  idea  of  such  an  association,  and  even  the  idea  of  a 
<  German  Customs- Union.’  He  was  then  a  professor  (we  believe 
of  Political  Economy)  in  the  University  of  Tubingen ;  and  he 
has  since  devoted  his  life  to  economical  speculations,  or  to  prac¬ 
tical  pursuits  tending  to  suggest  them.  Strong  in  study  and  ex¬ 
perience,  he  contemptuously  rejects  the  principle  of  free  interna¬ 
tional  trade;  and  he  looks  upon  Turgot  and  Adam  Smith,  with 
the  other  political  economists  by  whom  the  principle  is  main¬ 
tained,  as  drivelling  and  ridiculous  dreamers.  He  thinks  that 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  German  people  by  the  Cusioms- 
Union,  chiefiy  arise  from  its  prohibitory  and  restrictive  tariff,  and 
not  from  the  freedom  of  commerce  which  it  gives  to  the  interior 
of  Germany ;  and  he  zealously  maintains  the  expediency  of  pro¬ 
tecting  German  manufacturers,  by  excluding  their  foreign  rivals 
from  German  markets.  As  English  manufacturing  industry  is 
superior  to  German,  it  would  crush  the  unnatural  manufactures 
created  in  Germany,  if  the  commerce  between  the  countries  were 
freed  from  prohibitions  and  restrictions  ;  and  as  Dr  List  (like  too 
many  other  zealots)  loves  his  cause  less  than  he  hates  its  ene¬ 
mies,  the  vehemence  of  his  passion  for  promoting  German  manu¬ 
factures,  is  surpassed  by  the  fierceness  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
manufacturing  greatness  of  England.  It  appears,  from  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  he  left  Germany  in  1821  ;  that  he  did  not  return  to 
that  country  till  1833  ;  and  that  he  resided  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  during  the  interval,  or  the  greater  part  of  it. 
It  seems  that  his  hostility  to  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  softened  by  his  absence  from  his  country.  In  a  series 
of  letters  published  in  American  Newspapers  in  1827,  he  sup^ 
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ported  the  cause  of  those  American  manufiicturers  who  turned  at 
the  exclusion  of  English  manufactured  goods.  It  seems  that 
these  letters  did  good  service  to  the  cause,  and  got  him  the  favour 
of  its  partizans  ;  for  they  were  published  as  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
‘  Outlines  of  a  New  System  of  Political  Economy,’  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and 
Arts.  Since  his  return  to  Germany  in  1833,  he  has  tried  to  con¬ 
firm  his  countrymen  in  the  false  economical  principles  which 
prompted  the  prohibitory  duties  imposed  by  the  Union  tariff ;  and 
he  has  laboured  to  abase  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  inciting  other  nations  to  exclude  her  manufactures  from 
their  markets.  These  are  the  principal  objects  of  numberless 
articles  which  he  has  published  in  Newspapers  and  Reviews  ;  and 
they  are  also  the  principal  objects  of  the  volume  before  us,  though 
it  wears  the  name  and  form  of  a  System  of  Political  Economy. 

We  have  stated  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  *  German  Customs- 
Union,’  and  explained  the  origin  of  our  author’s  volume.  Before 
we  proceed  to  our  examination  of  his  pretended  system,  we  must 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  title  of  his  volume,  its  contents  and 
purpose,  and  its  method  and  spirit ;  and  we  must  state  our  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  careful  review  of  a  production  which  intrinsically 
is  not  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  our  author,  that  the  theories  of  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  which  embrace  the  principle  of  free  international 
trade,  are  properly  theories  of  cosmopolitical  economy.  Over¬ 
looking  the  international  wars  and  the  various  other  causes  by 
which  international  trade  is  actually  disturbed,  they  suppose  that 
nations,  for  commercial  purposes,  are  practically  one  communi¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  economical  interests  of  nations,  as  forming  this  com¬ 
munity  of  mankind,  are  the  subject  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
cerned.  But  his  own  system  of  political  economy,  which  rejects 
the  principle  of  free  international  trade,  is  a  theory  of  political  or 
national  economy^  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  expression.  It  keeps 
in  view  the  various  causes  by  which  international  trade  is  actually 
disturbed  ;  and  it  treats  of  the  economical  interests  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  and  contending  nations  into  which  the  world  is  actudly 
divided. 

Proud  of  a  discovery  which  was  reserved  for  his  own  sagacity, 
he  is  eager  to  distinguish  his  political  system  from  all  cosmopoliti¬ 
cal  conceits.  Accordingly,  he  gives  his  treatise  the  title  (some¬ 
what  tautologous,  it  cannot  be  denied)  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  present  article :  namely,  ‘  The  National  (or  political)  System 
*  of  Wlitical  (or  national)  Economy.’  His  poor  misconception  of 
the  doctrines  which  he  tries  to  brand  with  the  nickname  of  cos¬ 
mopolitical  economy,  we  cannot  examine  in  the  present  place  ; 
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but  we  shall  make  some  remarks  upon  it  in  an  after  part  of  this 
article,  if  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  insert  them. 

Assuming  that  our  author’s  treatise  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  system,  it  is  not  a  system  of  political  economy,  but  a  system  or 
theory  of  international  trade.  The  present  volume  is  limited  to 
this  subject ;  and  if  the  contents  of  the  unpublished  volume  may 
be  inferred  from  a  sketch  of  them  which  is  given  in  the  preface 
to  the  present,  they  will  chiefly  consist  of  subjects  special  in  their 
nature,  and  relating  exclusively  to  the  economical  interests  of 
Germany. 

Considered  as  a  system  of  international  trade,  his  treatise  is 
unworthy  of  notice ;  as  will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  its  contents,  and  the  subsequent  remarks  upon 
them.  He  states,  in  his  preface,  his  motives  to  undertake  his 
enquiry ;  he  gives,  in  a  subsequent  introduction,  the  principal 
conclusions  to  which  his  enquiry  has  led  him  ;  and  he  then  af¬ 
fects  to  consider  the  matter  of  his  volume,  under  the  four  books 
into  which  he  divides  it.  The  ostensible  subject  of  the  first 
and  second  books,  is  his  system  of  international  trade ;  as  that 
of  the  fourth  is  his  system  of  commercial  policy  ;  the  professed 
purpose  of  the  third  book,  is  a  review  of  the  systems  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  which  certain  preceding  economists  have  given  to 
the  world.  Now,  if  the  contents  of  his  volume  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  its  ostensible  plan,  its  substance  will  consist  of  two  parts : 
a  system  or  theory  of  international  trade,  and  a  corresponding 
system  of  commercial  policy.  Whether  the  latter  system  would 
essentially  differ  from  the  former,  is  a  question  foreign  to  our 
purpose.  Although  the  systems  might  essentially  difi'er,  it  is* 
manifest  that  the  matter  of  each  of  them  would  nearly  corre¬ 
spond  to  that  of  the  other.  They  would  mainly  differ  in  respect 
of  the  aspects  from  which  they  severally  considered  their  com¬ 
mon  subject.  The  former  might  consider  it  from  a  speculative 
point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the  subject  of  a  science  ;  the  latter 
might  survey  it  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  or  treat  it  as  the 
subject  of  an  art.  Now,  as  every  speculative  and  every  practi¬ 
cal  system  is  intended  for  general  application,  it  consists  of  ge¬ 
neral  principles  or  general  rules,  and  is  not  directly  concerned 
with  particulars  or  singulars.  Accordingly,  the  economical 
interests  of  nations  (or  nations  considered  generally)  should 
form  the  subject  of  our  author’s  treatise.  If  his  treatise  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  the  economical  interests  of  certain  particular  nations,  it  is 
neither  a  system  of  international  trade,  nor  a  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  policy  ;  but  it  consists  of  applications  of  principles  or  rules 
(which  it  expressly  or  tacitly  borrows  from  such  system)  to  the 
particular  interests  with  which  it  is  really  concerned.  Notwith- 
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standing  its  pretension  to  the  name  of  a  system,  such  is  the  true 
character  of  our  author’s  treatise.  It  is  concerned  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
with  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and,  above 
all,  with  those  of  his  own  country ;  and  it  is  addressed  to  those 
particular  nations  for  a  special  and  practical  object.  He  labours 
to  inculcate  on  them,  (though  he  occasionally  extends  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  all  nations  able  to  manufacture  for  themselves,)  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  or  adhere  to  that  policy  which  he  styles  the 
protective  system  ;  that  they  ought  to  plant  manufactures  on  their 
own  territories,  or  foster  the  manufactures  which  they  have  al¬ 
ready  created,  by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods.  To  this  particular  and  directly 
practical  object,  all  the  contents  of  his  volume  which  partake 
of  a  general  and  speculative  character  are  subservient  and  accom¬ 
modated.  It  is  prominent  in  all  the  departments,  and  in  most  of 
the  sub-departments,  into  which  he  divides  his  treatise; — in  those 
which  he  affects  to  devote  to  his  system  of  international  trade,  as 
in  those  which  he  professes  to  assign  to  his  system  of  commercial 
policy.  Indeed,  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  divisions  of  his 
volume  are  distinguishable  by  their  subjects  or  purposes ;  or 
that  it  has  any  divisions  at  all,  but  those  which  are  made  by 
the  titles  prefixed  to  his  books  and  chapters.  Nor  are  the  spirit 
and  the  tone  of  his  treatise  more  scientific  than  its  scope  and 
method.  He  regards  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  great¬ 
ness  of  England  with  envious  and  bitter  hostility ;  he  anticipates 
the  decay  of  that  greatness  with  inhuman  exultation  ;  and  for 
'the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  to  which  his  volume  is  de¬ 
voted,  be  misrepresents  her  commercial  policy,  and  appeals  to 
vulgar  and  malignant  prejudices.  In  fine,  though  his  volume 
pretends  to  the  name  of  a  system,  and  (including  the  preface) 
runs  to  the  length  of  660  pages,  its  object,  manner,  and  spirit, 
are  those  of  a  popular  pamphlet.  It  is  the  work  of  a  zealous  and 
unscrupulous  advocate,  striving  to  establish  a  g^ven  practical  con¬ 
clusion,  and  not  the  production  of  a  dispassionate  enquirer,  seek¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  improvement  of  a  science  or  an  art. 

Dr  List’s  treatise,  as  a  theory  of  international  trade,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unworthy  of  grave  criticism  ;  but  the  practical  purpose  for 
which  it  is  published,  and  the  temper  of  the  public  which  it  is 
intended  to  influence,  give  it  an  importance  which  entitles  it  to 
serious  notice.  Feelings  of  hostility  to  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  England,  and  opinions  favourable  to  the  protective 
system,  are  widely  diffused  in  Germany  as  well  as  France ;  and 
they  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the  other  nations  of  continental 
Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in  Brazil  and  the  South 
American  republics.  The  extensive  prevalence  of  these  opinions 
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and  feelings,  mainly  arises  from  the  restrictive  policy  pursued  by 
England  herself ;  and  unless  she  roots  them  out,  or  stops  their 
rapid  spread,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  they  may 
lead  to  a  conspiracy  of  nations  against  her  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  far  more  formidable  than  the  continental  system  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Napoleon’s  system  of  exclusion  was  limited  to  a  part 
of  continental  Europe ;  and  being  odious  (as  well  as  mischie¬ 
vous)  to  the  generality  of  his  subjects  and  vassals,  was  exten¬ 
sively  evaded.  But  all  the  principal  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  with  many  of  the  countries  of  the  New  World,  may  join 
in  the  conspiracy  against  our  manufactures  and  commerce,  which 
our  own  suicidal  policy  tends  to  provoke ;  and,  since  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  those  countries  would  exclude  our  commodities  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  the  exclusion  would 
probably  be  enforced  with  comparative  strictness.  As  our  author 
continually  appeals  to  these  prevalent  opinions  and  feelings,  and 
is  no  contemptible  hand  at  a  popular  pamphlet,  we  fear  that  bis 
volume  will  extend  them  in  Germany,  if  not  in  all  the  countries 
which  it  is  intended  to  influence.  That  it  will  circulate  widely 
in  Germany,  and  make  a  mischievous  impression  on  the  German 
public,  may  be  presumed  from  the  rapid  sale  which  it  has  already 
met  with — a  second  edition  having  been  demanded  before  the 
end  of  the  autumn  of  1841,  though  the  first  edition  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  the  close  of  the  summer  in  the  same  year.  As  articles 
in  English  Journals,  relating  to  the  interests  of  Germany,  are 
frequently  noticed  in  those  of  that  country,  a  dissection  of  his 
volume  in  this  Journal  may  do  something  to  counteract  the  , 
impression.  We  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  detect  the 
drift  of  his  system,  and  to  give  a  tangible  shape  to  his  loose 
and  desultory  arguments ;  but  if  we  shall  attract  the  attention, 
and  influence  the  opinions,  of  a  small  number  of  German  readers, 
we  shall  think  ourselves  well  rewarded  for  the  painful  and  dis¬ 
gusting  drudgery.  We  think  that  our  notice  of  a  writer  so  hos¬ 
tile  to  England  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  English  public ; 
since  his  volume  reflects  opinions  widely  diffused,  and  is  a  la¬ 
boured  expression  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  commonly 
maintained. 

In  reviewing  this  desultory  volume,  we  shall  put  the  substance 
of  such  of  its  contents  as  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice,  in 
a  form  and  order  of  our  own.  If  we  attempted  to  follow  our 
author  through  his  pretended  plan,  the  article  would  run  to  in¬ 
tolerable  length  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  his  pretended 
system,  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  his  volume,  we  must  endeavour  to  extricate  his 
arguments  from  the  confusion  in  which  he  involves  them.  Though 
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many  of  his  arguments  conflict  with  one  another,  and  all  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise,  the  desultory  manner 
in  which  he  presents  them  tends  to  conceal  their  nothingness ; 
but  if  they  were  arranged  in  a  regular  and  perspicuous  series,  the 
bare  arrangement  would  nearly  suffice  to  confute  them.  A  rab¬ 
ble  of  men  is  powerless  or  feeble,  because  it  is  undisciplined  and 
disorderly ;  but  a  rabble  of  contradictory  and  impertinent  argu¬ 
ments  is  strong  in  its  confusion. 

The  following  is  the  order  which  we  intend  to  observe  in  our 
review  of  this  volume.  1.  VVe  shall  first  examine  our  author’s 
system  of  international  trade.  2.  Certain  of  our  remarks  on 
his  misrepresentations  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
could  not  be  inserted  in  that  examination  without  breaking  its 
continuity;  and  we,  therefore,  shall  place  those  remarks  in  a 
second  part.  In  this  part,  we  shall  shortly  state  the  causes  of 
the  prevalent  hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial 
greatness;  we  shall  shortly  state  the  mischiefs  w’ith  which  it 
threatens  herself  and  other  civilized  nations ;  and  we  shall  notice 
the  policy  which  she  will  speedily  adopt  if  she  be  anxious  to 
avert  them. 

I.  We  introduce  our  examination  of  his  system  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  of  its  general  purport ;  dividing  our  statement 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  theories  of  which  his 
system  is  compounded  : — 1.  The  interests  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  a  nation  are  promoted  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  trade.  The  interests  of  the  nations  which  compose  the 
community  of  mankind  would  be  promoted,  to  a  still  higher  de¬ 
gree,  by  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade  ;  for  the  division 
of  labour  is  extended  as  the  field  of  commerce  is  enlarged ;  and 
every  extension  of  the  division  of  labour  augments  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  labour  and  capital.  As  a  nation  is  formed  of  indivi¬ 
duals  subject  to  a  common  government,  the  freedom  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  trade  is  protected  from  interruptions  ;  and  if  nations  were  as 
closely  united  by  an  universal  confederacy  as  the  members  of  a 
single  nation  are  united  by  a  common  government,  freedom  of 
international  trade  would  be  equally  secured  from  disturbances. 
At  present,  however,  the  foreign  trade  of  every  nation  is  exposed 
to  disturbances,  arising  from  international  wars ;  and  also  to  dis¬ 
turbances  arising  from  restrictions  which  other  nations  may  im¬ 
pose  upon  their  own  external  commerce.  Till  nations  are  united 
by  a  universal  confederacy,  having  the  purpose  and  effect  of  ob¬ 
viating  such  disturbances,  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce 
will  remain  imperfect,  though  the  freedom  of  their  internal  trade 
be  rendered  complete.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  the  interest 
of  every  nation  which  possesses  the  means  of  manufacturing  for 
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itself,  to  adopt  or  retain  the  protective  system.  By  embracing 
or  adhering  to  this  policy,  it  sacrifices  some  good,  but  it  obviates 
more  evil.  Although  it  rejects  the  advantages  arising  from  free¬ 
dom  of  international  commerce,  it  escapes  the  preponderant  mis¬ 
chiefs  arising  from  the  causes  by  which  that  freedom  is  troubled 
and  abridged.  2.  The  principal  nations  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  (an  expression  including,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  European  origin  which  form  the  United  States  of  North 
America)  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Of  the  nations  in 
question,  some  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricultural 
country  ;  the  others  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  condition,  but  are  still  inferior  to  England  in  manufacturing 
industry.  As  a  purely  agricultural  country  has  no  manufactures 
of  its  own,  it  has  no  considerable  trade,  internal  or  foreign,  no 
skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture  ;  and  since  the  state  of 
a  nation,  in  respect  of  civilization  and  power,  is  mainly  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  economical  condition,  such  a  country  is  condemned 
by  its  poverty  to  semi-barbarism  and  political  weakness.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  though  perfect  freedom  of  international  trade  were 
possible  at  present,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
present  interests  by  declining  the  proffered  opportunity.  Such 
of  those  nations  as  are  nearly  in  the  state  of  a  purely  agricul¬ 
tural  country,  would  plant  manufactures  on  their  own  territories 
by  forbidding  or  restricting  the  importation  of  foreign  manufac¬ 
tured  goods ;  such  as  are  more  advanced  from  the  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  condition,  would  protect  their  rising  manufactures  by  a 
similar  policy  ;  and  each  would  persist  steadily  in  this  system  of 
prohibitions  or  restrictions,  until  her  own  manufacturers,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  such  factitious  helps,  could  compete  with  any  other 
manufacturers  in  her  own  and  in  foreign  markets.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  past  protection  to  her  own  manufacturers,  England 
is  now  pre-eminent  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 
Having  ascended  to  this  pre-eminence,  she  would  promote  her 
present  interests  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  by 
persuading  the  nations  in  question  to  follow  the  specious  exam¬ 
ple.  At  present,  however,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  her,  would  be  ruinous  to  them.  As 
she  could  manufacture  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  at  which  they 
could  manufacture  for  themselves,  she  would  suppjy  them  with 
goods  for  their  own  consumption,  as  well  as  exclude  their  manu¬ 
facturers  from  third  countries.  By  deluging  their  markets  with 
her  cheap  goods,  she  would  prevent  them  from  planting  manu¬ 
factures  on  their  own  territories,  or  crush  the  rising  manufac¬ 
tures  which  they  had  created  ;  and  she  thus  would  keep  them  in 
the  state  of  a  merely  agricultural  country,  or  force  them  to  re- 
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trograde  to  that  poor  and  feeble  condition.  In  fine,  England 
would  monopolize  the  manufactures,  and  therefore  the  com¬ 
merce,  of  the  world  ;  she  would  abase  the  principal  countries  of 
continental  Europe,  as  well  as  the  countries  which  are  less  civi¬ 
lized  and  powerful,  to  a  state  of  helpless  and  degrading  depen¬ 
dence  on  her  own  manufacturing  and  commercial  supremacy  ;  by 
the  peaceful  and  insinuating  arts  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
she  would  establish  an  empire  more  extensive,  and  more  opposed 
to  the  general  improvement  of  mankind,  than  that  which  was 
forced  on  reluctant  nations  by  the  warlike  policy  of  Rome.  At 
present,  therefore,  the  nations  in  question  would  consult  their 
interests  by  adopting  or  retaining  the  protective  system  ;  though 
when  they  had  risen,  by  means  of  that  system,  to  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  prosperity  which  England  already  enjoys, 
they  would  consult  their  own  interests,  and  the  general  interests 
of  nations,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Perfect  free¬ 
dom  of  international  trade  would  then  be  advantageous  to  the 
community  of  mankind  ;  for,  as  many  nations  would  be  nearly 
equal  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  it  would  not 
enable  England,  or  any  single  nation,  to  monopolize  ihe  manu¬ 
factures  and  commerce  of  tlie  world.  It  appears,  therefore,  in 
the  last  result,  that  the  nations  in  question,  by  adopting  or  re¬ 
taining  the  protective  system,  would  pursue  a  policy  liberal  in 
its  tendencies,  though  restrictive  in  its  immediate  effects.  By 
steadily  adhering  to  the  system  until  they  equalled  England  in 
manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  they  would  gradually 
prepare  the  way  for  the  only  freedom  of  international  trade  which 
enlightened  citizens  of  the  world  can  deem  desirable ; — the  free¬ 
dom  of  international  trade  which  would  promote  the  interests  of 
mankind,  and  would  not  exalt  a  single  nation  at  the  cost  of  all 
other  communities. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  statement,  that  the  system  is 
compounded  of  two  theories  which  flatly  contradict  one  another. 
According  to  the  first,  freedom  of  trade  w’ould  promote  the  pre¬ 
sent  interests  of  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured  from  certain  dis¬ 
turbing  causes ;  according  to  the  second,  it  would  not  promote 
the  present  interests  of  the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe, 
though  those  causes  were  completely  obviated.  If  we  wrote  for 
no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  confuting  our  author,  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  contradictory  theories  and 
pointing  out  the  contradiction  ;  but,  since  the  opinions  of  which 
these  theories  are  formed  are  widely  dififused,  notwithstanding 
their  incoherency,  we  shall  waive  this  preliminary  objection,  and 

(proceed  to  our  analysis  of  his  system.  We  shall  begin  our  ana- 
ysis  with  an  examination  of  the  second  theory  ;  and  having  com- 
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pleted  this  examination,  we  shall  y  briefly  consider  the  first  We 
shall  try  to  prove,  in  the  former  part  of  the  analysis,  that  free¬ 
dom  of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nations,  if  it  were  secured 
from  the  disturbances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  analysis,  that  its  liability  to 
those  disturbances  does  not  affect  the  hypothetical  conclusion. 

We  commence  our  explanation  of  the  second  theory  with  a 
statement  of  certain  objections  to  which  it  is  liable ;  since  this 
preliminary  statement  will  shorten  our  dissection  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  our  author  supports  it.  These  objections,  which 
are  founded  on  mischiefs  produced  by  the  protective  system,  may 
be  conveniently  stated  under  the  three  following  heads : — 

Ist.  In  every  nation  in  which  this  system  obtains,  the  govern¬ 
ment  gives  a  direction  to  the  national  labour  and  capital,  which 
they  would  not  take  spontaneously.  In  so  far  as  the  system 
operates,  the  protected  manufactures  are  forced  into  existence  by 
the  interference  of  the  government  with  the  economical  concerns 
of  its  subjects.  Public  prudence  is  substituted  for  private ;  the 
wisdom  of  an  unwieldy  and  badly- constituted  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany,  for  the  discretion  of  individuals.  The  economical  concerns 
of  the  nation  are  not  managed  by  the  government,  as  those  of  a 
joint-stock  company  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors ;  but 
the  government  determines  the  articles  which  its  subjects  shall 
produce,  though  it  leaves  them  to  produce  those  articles  in  their 
own  way. 

Now,  every  interference  of  a  government  with  the  interests 
and  concerns  of  its  subjects,  ought  to  be  founded  on  sufficient 
special  reasons.  Of  those  numberless  interests  and  concerns, 
there  is  a  vast  and  indeterminate  multitude  with  which  the 
government  ought  not  to  intermeddle.  There  is  always,  there¬ 
fore,  a  general  presumption  against  the  expediency  of  such  an 
interference;  and  unless  there  be  special  reasons  sufficiently 
showing  the  contrary,  the  general  presumption  ought  to  prevail. 
There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  interference  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  It  is  manifest,  for  example,  that  the  business 
of  legislating,  or  of  administering  justice,  or  of  defending  the 
nation  against  foreign  enemies,  cannot  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  In  other  cases,  the  interference  of  the  government,  it 
not  necessary,  is  expedient.  It  is  often  expedient,  for  example, 
that  public  roads,  or  other  means  of  public  transport,  should  be 
created  by  public  resources ;  and  it  is  expedient  (at  least  in  our 
opinion)  that  government  should  provide  their  subjects  with 
secular  and  religious  instruction.  But,  in  the  last-mentioned 
cases,  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  the  intervention  of  the 
state,  since  private  individuals,  from  want  of  means  or  motives^ 
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would  not  accomplish  the  end  for  which  the  government  inter- 
feres.  Our  author  objects  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  freedom 
of  trade,  that  they  would  prove  the  inexpediency  of  various 
restraints  universally  admitted  to  be  useful ;  as,  for  example,  the 
inexpediency  of  checking  the  industry  of  thieves.  But  the  freedom 
which  is  advocated  by  the  partisans  of  free  trade,  is  the  freedom 
of  pursuing  ends  which  are  useful  or  harmless,  by  beneficent  or 
innocuous  means ;  and  in  all  the  cases  produced  by  our  author, 
in  support  of  his  pitiful  objection,  the  ends  or  the  means  are  so 
palpably  pernicious,  that  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  im¬ 
posing  the  restraints. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  prove,  in  an  affirmative  or  direct  manner,  the  expediency  of 
freedom  of  trade,  since  there  is  a  general  presumption  against 
the  interference  of  governments  with  the  interest  and  concerns 
of  their  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  our  author  was  bound  to 
prove,  by  suflBcient  special  reasons,  the  expediency  of  the  protec¬ 
tive  system ;  and  if  it  appear,  from  our  dissection  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  that  he  has  not  produced  such  reasons,  it  will  follow  that 
his  arguments  have  not  touched  the  presumption,  nor  proved  the 
conclusion  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  by  his  treatise. 
That  the  interferences  of  governments  with  the  economical  in¬ 
terests  of  their  subjects  are  commonly  inexpedient,  is  repeatedly 
admitted  by  himself.  For  example,  he  says  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  countries  which  have  no  aptitude  for  manufacturing,  or  (to 
use  his  own  expression)  no  vocation  to  manufacture.  He  admits 
that  such  a  country  misapplies  its  labour  and  capital,  if  it  creates 
a  manufacture  by  means  of  the  protective  system ;  and  he  admits 
that  the  inaptitude  of  the  country  for  the  protected  manufacture, 
may  be  sufficiently  presumed  from  the  mere  fact  of  the  protec¬ 
tion.  He  therefore  admits  in  effect,  (though  he  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  implied  consequence,)  that  every  branch  of  industry 
which  has  not  arisen  spontaneously,  is  presumptively  an  evil  to  the 
country  which  has  forced  it  into  existence. 

2d.  The  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  are  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  his 
protective  system.  Now,  if  it  were  adopted  by  these  nations, 
and  also  by  England,  all  the  more  civilized  countries  of  the  old 
and  new  world  would  be  prevented  from  exchanging  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  extent  of  this  mischievous  consequence,  which  would 
equally  affect  all  of  them,  would  be  proportioned  to  the  degree 
of  consistency  with  which  they  adopted  the  foolish  and  malignaVit 
policy.  If  they  adopted  the  system  to  the  full  extent  of  its  logical 
consequences,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  their  mutual  commerce. 
None  of  these  countries  could  sell  her  manufactures  to  the  others  ; 
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inasmuch  as  the  others  would  refuse  to  buy  them ;  nor  could  she 
sell  to  the  others  any  considerable  quantity  of  her  raw  products, 
inasmuch  as  she,  in  her  turn,  would  reject  their  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  manifest  that  their  mutual  commerce  would  be 
limited  to  exchanges  of  raw  products ;  and  since  their  raw  pro^ 
ducts  are  nearly  similar  in  kind,  these- exchanges  would  not  be 
numerous  or  important. 

A  division  of  labour  amongst  nations  is  one  of  the  beneficent 
consequences  of  international  trade ;  and  the  extent  of  the  divi> 
sion,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  good  which  it  produces,  are  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  freedom  of  their  mutual  commerce.  If  all  the 
countries  in  question  fully  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
each  would  take  the  part  in  the  common  business  of  production 
for  which  it  is  best  qualified  by  its  natural  and  acquired  aptitudes. 

In  consequence  of  their  thus  co-operating  to  the  common  end, 
the  aggregate  product  of  their  industry  would  be  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  ;  and  as  each  would  have  a  share  in  the  aggregate  pro¬ 
duct,  commensurate  with  its  contribution  to  the  joint  result,  the 
productiveness  of  its  labour  and  capital  would  be  greatly  increased. 

But  if  they  fully  adopted  the  protective  system,  it  would  nearly  • 
prevent  the  concert  which  we  have  just  described,  and  each  would 
debar  itself,  by  its  own  elaborate  folly,  from  most  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  spontaneous  co-operation. 

Our  author  perceives  occasionally,  that  his  theory  is  open  to 
the  objection  which  we  have  just  stated.  To  obviate  the  objec¬ 
tion,  be  suggests  a  scheme  of  international  trade  which  is  not 
less  absurd  than  his  protective  system.  Each  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  temperate  zones,  (t.  e.  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,)  is  to  carry  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  torrid  zones ;  directly  exchanging 
its  own  manufactured  products  for  the  raw  products  of  the  torrid 
zones,  which  are  styled  colonial  wares. 

To  show  that  the  scheme  obviates  the  objection,  he  resorts  to 
the  following  argument.  He  supposes  that  the  mutual  commerce 
of  those  civilized  nations  is  of  small  account ;  he  supposes  that 
their  trade  with  the  torrid  zones  is  of  far  greater  importance ; 
and  he  argues  that  the  extinction  of  the  former,  caused  by  his 
protective  system,  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  great 
extension  which  the  scheme  would  give  to  the  latter.  Now,  this 
argument  conflicts  with  a  proposition  which  forms  an  essential 
part  of  bis  protective  system.  According  to  this  proposition,  it  is 
the  policy  of  those  civilized  nations  to  feed  their  manufacturing 
industry  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  agricultural  products ; 
and  England  is  sapping  her  manufacturing  prosperity  by  exclud- 
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ing  agricultural  products,  for  the  protection  of  her  landed  interests. 
It  is  manifestly  assumed  by  this  proposition,  that,  if  those  civi> 
lized  nations  adopted  his  protective  system,  they  would  import 
one  another’s  products  to  some  considerable  extent ;  and  this 
assumption  conflicts  with  the  argument  which  supposes  that  their 
mutual  commerce  is  of  small  account.  It  is  true,  that  his  pro¬ 
tective  system  would  nearly  extinguish  this  commerce,  as  we 
have  shown  above ;  and  that  he  suggests  his  scheme  of  interna- 
tional  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  an  objection  raised  upon 
that  consequence.  Accordingly,  his  argumentation  concerning 
the  matter  in  question,  is  a  tissue  of  contradictions.  He  assumes 
that  the  mutual  commerce  of  those  civilized  nations  would  not  be 
extinguished  by  his  protective  system ;  suspecting  that  the  system 
would  extinguish  the  commerce,  he  suggests  his  scheme  as  an 
answer  to  the  objection ;  and  the  principal  argument  by  which 
he  maintains  the  scheme,  supposes  the  consequence  on  which  the 
objection  is  founded. 

According  to  our  author,  the  nations  of  continental  Europe 
would  enlarge  their  motives  to  industry,  by  enlarging  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  colonial  wares.  This  assumption,  which  he  advances 
as  an  argument  in  support  of  his  scheme,  is  impertinent  to  the 
purpose  for  which  he  produces  it.  From  the  assumed  tendency 
of  the  enlarged  consumption  to  invite  them  to  greater  industry, 
it  will  not  follow  that  they  ought  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
and  carry  their  manufactures  to  the  torrid  zone.  As  their  apti¬ 
tude  for  manufacturing  are  inferior  to  those  of  England,  they 
would  naturally  turn  their  industry  to  the  raising  of  raw  pro¬ 
ducts;  and  they  would  naturally  exchange  these  products  for 
colonial  wares  which  England  bad  purchased  with  her  cheap 
manufactured  goods.  By  this  roundabout  process,  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  colonial  wares  would  be  more  enlarged  than  by  the 
direct  process  which  our  author  recommends;  since  a  quantity  of 
their  labour  and  capital,  applied  to  the  raising  of  raw  products, 
would  command  a  larger  amount  of  foreign  commodities  than  the 
same  quantity  applied  to  manufacturing.  One  of  his  arguments 
in  support  of  the  protective  system,  admits  of  a  similar  answer. 
He  says  that  the  consumption  of  manufactures  invites  to  indus¬ 
try  ;  and  he  infers  that  the  protective  system  stimulates  the 
industry  of  a  nation  by  which  it  is  adopted.  Now,  unless  the 
nation  has  aptitudes  for  manufacturing,  (or  can  produce  manufac¬ 
tures  more  cheaply  than  she  can  buy  them,)  the  protective 
system,  instead  of  stimulating  her  industry,  tends  to  discourage) 
it.  The  capital  and  labour  which  she  unnaturally  turns  to 
manufacturing,  would  be  more  productive  if  they  were  otherwise 
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applied ;  and  consequently  their  products  would  exchange  for  a 
quantity  of  manufactures  larger  than  the  quantity  which  they 
actually  produced. 

He  further  argues,  in  support  of  his  scheme,  that  the  inter¬ 
national  trade  which  he  suggests  is  recommended  by  nature  herself. 
He  says  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones  are 
called  to  manufacturing  industry  by  their  aptitudes  for  it ;  whilst 
the  nations  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  wanting  the  intelligence  and 
energy  which  that  industry  requires,  ought  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  raising  of  raw  products.  Without  pausing  to  examine  his 
assumption  concerning  the  natural  character  of  the  last-mentioned 
nations,  we  will  notice  the  reasoning  to  which  it  leads  him.  He 
infers,  from  their  assumed  unfitness  for  manufacturing  industry, 
that  they  would  not  consult  their  interests  by  adopting  the  pro¬ 
tective  system :  he  says  that  their  unfitness  for  any  manufacture 
which  they  might  create  by  dint  of  (irotection,  might  be  presumed 
from  its  factitious  origin ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  respective  voca¬ 
tions  of  various  nations  are  determined  by  their  several  aptitudes. 
Now,  though  be  applies  it  partially,  this  reasoning  will  hold 
universally.  It  is  not  more  applicable  to  the  nations  of  the 
torrid,  than  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  temperate  zones.  These 
civilized  nations  have  different  aptitudes,  calling  them  to  different 
branches  of  productive  industry;  some,  for  example,  being  inland 
countries,  or  being  scantily  furnished  with  the  means  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  whilst  others  are  maritime  countries,  or  possess  those 
means  in  abundance.  Our  author,  moreover,  admits  by  impli¬ 
cation,  that  there  is  always  a  presumption  against  the  fitness  of 
a  country  for  a  branch  of  industry  which  it  creates  by  protection. 
Accordingly,  the  several  branches  of  industry  for  which  these 
civilized  nations  are  respectively  fitted,  ought  not  to  be  settled 
by  protective  systems  ;  but  each  should  take  the  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  production,  which  the  principle  of  free  trade  would  spon¬ 
taneously  determine. 

Our  notice  of  the  scheme  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  is 
merely  incidental  to  our  design.  We  have  stated  the  arguments 
by  which  he  maintains  it,  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  by  his  own 
admissions,  that  his  protective  system  is  untenable.  According¬ 
ly,  we  shall  not  prolong  our  examination  of  that  project,  but 
shall  proceed  with  our  objections  to  his  second  theory. 

dd.  He  exhorts  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  to  manufacture  for  themselves 
to  the  utmost  of  their  physical  means.  In  giving  them  this 
advice,  he  invites  them  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  interests  of 
England,  but  is  far  from  showing  them  the  way  to  promote  their 
own.  By  fully  adopting  his  protective  system,  they  would 
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abridge,  to  a  great  extent,  the  efficient  demand  for  her  manufaC'> 
tures ;  and  they  would  annihilate,  to  the  same  extent,  the  manu¬ 
facturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  laboriously  acquired. 
But  in  doing  this  harm  to  her,  they  would  bring  down  evil  on 
themselves.  Generally  speaking,  her  manufacturing  industry  is 
more  productive  than  theirs.  Accordingly,  it  is  generally  their 
interest  to  abstain  from  manufacturing,  and  to  turn  themselves  to 
other  employments.  By  producing  manufactures  for  themselves, 
when  they  could  get  them  from  her  at  a  smaller  cost,  they  would 
abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  capital, 
and  their  general  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  commodities. 
Nor  would  it  be  their  interest  to  manufacture  for  themselves, 
though  their  natural  means  of  manufacturing  were  equal  to  hers. 
The  acquisition  of  factitious  means  equal  to  hers,  would  cost  them 
an  enormous  outlay  of  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  labour  and 
capital  applied  to  the  purpose  would  be  expended  to  mere  waste. 
If  the  trade  between  her  and  them  were  perfectly  free,  the 
manufacturing  capital  and  skill  which  she  has  acquired,  would  be 
(in  effect)  theirs  as  well  as  hers  ;  since  her  instruments  of  produc¬ 
tion  would  yield  them  all  the  products  which  they  could  get  by 
instruments  of  their  own  creation.  By  rejecting  the  products  of 
her  accumulated  instruments  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  creating 
instruments  for  themselves,  they  would  (in  effect)  destroy  a  capital 
of  their  own  for  the  fancied  advantage  of  replacing  it.  If  England 
and  the  nations  in  question  were  connected  by  a  free  trade,  the 
capital  and  skill  which  she  has  accumulated  would  be  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  all  the  parties  to  the  commerce  ;  so  that,  if  those 
nations  adopted  the  policy  which  this  writer  inculcates,  they  would 
commit  the  stupid  atrocity  of  cutting  their  own  throats,  for  the 
diabolical  satisfaction  of  destroying  a  prosperous  friend. 

Having  stated  certain  objections  to  his  second  theory,  we  shall 
consider  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  maintains  it. 

ls<.  He  asserts  that  a  country  which  is  purely  agricultural 
(meaning  a  country  which  has  no  manufacturing  industry)  is 
necessarily  poor ;  that  the  civilization  of  a  country  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  low  ;  and  that  her  poverty  and  low  civilization 
condemn  her  to  political  weakness.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to 
the  statement  in  which  we  have  given  the  purport  of  his  system, 
they  will  see  that  the  assertions  to  which  we  have  just  referred 
are  the  corner-stone  of  his  second  theory.  Accordingly,  we  shall 
examine  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  estab¬ 
lish  them,  as  well  as  our  limits  will  permit.  , 

He  says  that  a  country  not  possessed  of  manufactures,  cannot 
possess  a  skilful  and  highly  productive  agriculture  ;  the  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  which  arises  from  manufactures,  being 
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a  necessary  condition  of  agricultural  advancement.  The  argu¬ 
ment  confounds  ideas  which  are  palpably  different,  and  proceeds 
on  an  assumption  which  is  perfectly  gratuitous.  It  confounds  a 
demand  arising  from  manufactures,  with  a  demand  arising  spe¬ 
cifically  from  domestic  manufactures;  and  it  assumes  that  the 
necessity  for  the  former  implies  a  necessity  for  the  latter.  From 
the  necessity  for  a  demand  arising  from  manufactures,  it  will  not 
follow  that  the  country  is  poor  because  she  is  not  possessed  of 
manufactures  of  her  own.  If  her  soil  be  fertile,  and  if  her  capa¬ 
cities  for  agriculture  be  otherwise  great,  the  quantity  of  her 
agricultural  products,  and  the  quantity  of  the  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  which  she  imports,  may  be  proportionally  large.  Nor  will 
it  follow,  from  the  same  necessity,  that  the  country  would  improve 
her  agriculture  by  adopting  the  protective  system.  Unless  she 
could  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition  she  would 

ftroduce  manufactures  spontaneously,)  she  would  misdirect  her 
abour  and  capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry — she 
would  abridge  the  general  productiveness  of  her  labour  and 
capital,  and  her  general  command  of  raw  and  manufactured  com¬ 
modities.  The  demand  for  her  agricultural  products,  arising 
from  manufactures,  would  therefore  diminish  ;  and  since  the 
forced  manufactures  would  be  more  costly  than  the  articles  which 
she  imports,  the  value  of  her  agricultural  products,  as  exchanged 
for  manufactures,  would  proportionally  decrease.  He  says  that 
the  agriculture  of  Germany  has  extended  and  improved,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  protection  afforded  to  her  manufacturing  industry 
by  the  tariff  of  the  Customs-Union.  Granting  that  her  agricul¬ 
ture  has  extended  and  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Union,  it  will  not  follow  that  the  extension  and  improvement  are 
consequences  of  the  forced  manufactures.  The  freedom  given 
by  the  Union  to  her  internal  trade,  with  the  peace  which  she  has 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact.  Although  her  policy  in  relation  to  foreign  commerce  were 
worse  than  it  actually  is,  those  advantages  would  naturally  have 
been  followed  by  a  general  improvement  of  her  industry.  If  he 
would  use  the  fact  as  an  argument  for  the  protective  system,  he 
must  show  that  the  extension  and  improvement  have  been  greater 
than  they  would  have  been  if  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of 
free  trade. 

And  here  we  may  conveniently  advert  to  the  partial  and  in¬ 
consistent  manner  in  which  he  would  apply  his  protective  system. 
Though  he  advocates  the  protection  of  manufactures,  he  con¬ 
demns  the  protection  of  agriculture.  The  prosperity  of  agri¬ 
culture  depends  (says  he)  on  the  prosperity  of  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  ;  by  the  impolitic  exclusion  of  foreign  agricultural 
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products,  domestic  manufactures  are  crippled ;  and,  consequently, 
the  protection  of  a^rriculture  defeats  the  end  for  which  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  gpven.  Assuming  that  the  country  can  manufacture  to 
advantage,  this  reasoning  is  just.  The  extension  of  domestic 
manufactures,  which  is  consequent  on  a  free  importation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  enlarges  the  general  demand  for  the  products 
of  domestic  agriculture ;  although  it  may  abridge  the  demand 
for  the  domestic  agricultural  products,  which  are  identical  in  kind 
with  the  products  principally  imported.  If  agriculture  is  pro¬ 
tected,  the  extension  of  domestic  manufactures  is  stopped  or 
retarded  ;  the  general  productiveness  of  the  labour  and  capital 
of  the  country  is  proportionally  abridged ;  and,  consequently, 
the  enlargement  of  the  general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural 
products  is  prevented  to  the  same  extent.  But  the  protection 
of  manufactures  is  liable  to  the  same  objections.  Lnless  the 
country  can  manufacture  to  advantage,  (on  which  supposition 
the  protection  is  impertinent,)  she  misdirects  her  labour  and 
capital  by  forcing  a  manufacturing  industry  ;  and,  consequently, 
she  abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers,  and  the 
general  demand  for  the  products  of  her  agriculture.  Speaking 
of  the  exclusion  of  German  cattle  from  the  French  dominions, 
he  says,  that  France,  by  this  exclusive  policy,  abridges  the  gene¬ 
ral  productiveness  of  her  agricultural  labour  and  capital.  He 
says,  that  she  turns  them  from  productive  employments  to  an 
employment  comparatively  barren ;  since  it  must  be  presumed, 
from  the  protection  which  she  affords  to  this  branch  of  her  in¬ 
dustry,  that  she  is  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  rearing  and  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle.  But  the  objection  lies  to  his  own  system,  and  to 
all  protective  policy.  If  agricultural  labour  and  capital  receive 
the  best  direction,  when  their  direction  is  determined  by  free 
trade,  the  direction  of  labour  and  capital  of  every  description 
ought  to  be  abandoned  to  the  guidance  of  the  same  beneficent 
principle. 

To  prove  that  a  country  which  has  no  manufactures  of  its 
own  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude,  he  resorts  to  an  induction  from 
instances.  From  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  certain  countries 
not  possessed  of  manufactures,  he  concludes  that  poverty  and 
rudeness  are  consequences  of  the  agricultural  condition.  For 
example,  be  refers  to  the  European  countries  which,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  purely  agricultural  states  ;  and  he  says,  that 
Poland  and  Russia  hardly  began  to  emerge  from  semi^barbarism 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Now,  in  these  in^ 
stances,  (and  in  the  others  which  he  produces,)  the  poverty  and 
rudeness  of  the  country  manifestly  arose  from  causes  which  had 
no  necessary  connexion  with  her  purely  agricultural  condition. 
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In  each  of  the  countries  particularly  in  question,  the  political 
and  legal  institutions  were  unfavourable  to  the  security  of 
property  ;  the  working  people  were  serfs,  in  a  state  of  ab¬ 
ject  dependence  on  their  lords  or  owners ;  and  there  was  no 
sufficient  demand  from  other  countries  for  the  products  of  her 
agriculture.  Owing  to  these  causes,  (and  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,)  there  were  no  sufficient  inducements  to  industry  and 
accumulation ;  and  accordingly  the  nation  was  indolent,  indi¬ 
gent,  and  barbarous.  This  induction  proves,  beyond  controversy, 
that  a  poor  and  rude  nation  is  necessarily  poor  and  rude  ;  but  it 
does  not  prove  (what  he  was  bound  to  prove)  the  necessary 
poverty  and  rudeness  of  a  purely  agricultural  country.  To  the 
instances  which  he  produces  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  we 
could  easily  oppose  instances  showing  its  futility ;  and,  by  an 
induction  not  more  absurd  than  his  own,  we  could  show  that 
the  want  of  domestic  manufactures  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
opulence  and  civilization.  The  only  instance  which  our  limits 
will  allow  us  to  produce,  is  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  their  capital  has  accumulated  with 
unexampled  rapidity;  and,  if  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the 
arts  of  productive  industry  suffices  to  constitute  a  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  they  are  highly  civilized.  Now, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  states  were  purely 
agricultural  countries ;  previously  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  their 
domestic  manufactures  were  of  small  amount ;  and  even  at  pre¬ 
sent  they  may  rank  with  agricultural  rather  than  manufacturing 
nations.  We  are  not  bound  to  multiply  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  his  conclusion ;  since  it  conflicts  with  the  part  of  his 
theory  which  concerns  the  vocation  of  a  country  to  manufacturing 
industry.  In  this  part  of  his  theory  he  says,  that  an  agriculture 
country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rudeness  has  not  the  vocation, 
and  that  she  ought  to  coniine  her  industry  to  the  production  of 
raw  products,  until  she  reaches  the  degree  of  opulence  which 
fits  countries  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  He  supposes, 
therefore,  that  some  agricultural  countries  are  not  poor  and  rude  ; 
and  that  an  agricultural  country  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  rude¬ 
ness,  may  advance  to  opulence  and  civilization  by  mere  dint  of 
agriculture. 

The  tests  of  a  vocation  to  manufacture,  as  they  are  determined 
by  our  author,  are  nearly  related  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
just  considered ;  and  we,  therefore,  may  notice  them  conveniently 
here.  No  country  (says  he)  has  a  true  call  to  manufactures, 
unless  she  is  gifted  with  the  following  capacities  for  manufactu¬ 
ring  to  advantage: — A  large  and  well-rounded  territory;  a  large 
and  manifold  provision  of  the  natural  means  of  manufacturing ; 
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an  agriculture  pretty  far  advanced,  {ziemlich  tveit  vorgeruckte ;) 
a  general  diffusion  of  mental  cultivation  amongst  the  individuals 
composing  the  community;  political  and  legal  institutions,  which 
afford  security  for  person  and  property,  and  allow  a  free  use  of 
bodily  and  mental  faculties.  It  appears  sufficiently,  from  the  bare 
statement,  that  his  tests  are  too  indeterminate  to  admit  of  applica¬ 
tion  in  practice.  Indeed,  the  various  applications  of  them,  which 
are  made  in  various  parts  of  his  chaotic  theory,  are  inconsistent 
and  contradictory.  Occasionally,  some  of  the  principal  nations  of 
continental  Europe  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  called  countries  ; 
as,  for  example,  Spain  and  Russia.  But,  in  a  chapter  specially 
given  to  Russia,  the  monstrously  foolish  policy  which  has  led 
her  to  force  manufactures,  is  mentioned  with  decided  approbation  ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  Russia  has  a  true  call.  It 
seems  to  be  assumed,  in  most  parts  of  his  treatise,  that  most  of 
the  principal  nations  of  continental  Europe  are  fitted  for  manu¬ 
facturing  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  supposed  that  his  system  is 
generally  recommended  to  those  nations,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  We  will  remark  in  conclusion,  that  the 
.necessary  vagueness  of  his  tests  proves  the  absurdity  of  his 
system.  Whether  a  country  be  fitted  for  manufacturing,  is  a 
question  of  infinite  extent  and  invincible  difficulty.  In  pretend 
ing  to  resolve  the  question,  and  in  giving  a  forced  direction  to  the  | 

national  labour  and  capital,  a  government  falls  inevitably  into  I 

great  and  pernicious  blunders.  If  the  direction  be  left  to  the  j 
determination  of  the  principle  of  free  trade,  the  question  is 
settled  with  comparative  certainty,  and  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  loss  and  suffering.  This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
close  approach  to  precision  with  which  the  principle  (where 
it  is  allowed  to  operate)  proportions  the  supply  of  commodities 
to  the  efficient  demand.  i 

'2nd.  To  prove  the  expediency  of  his  protective  system,  he  pro-  I 

duces  a  theory  of  his  own  invention,  which  he  styles  the  theory  | 

of  productive  powers.  Wealth,  says  he,  is  distinguishable  from  | 

its  causes ;  the  possession  of  wealth,  from  the  powers  of  pro-  I 

ducing  it.  Accordingly,  the  opulence  of  a  nation  is  not  propor-  I 

tioned  to  her  wealth  ;  i.  e.,  to  the  quantity  of  objects  having  a  | 

value  in  exchange,  which  the  nation  actually  possesses.  Her  ^ 

opulence  is  proportioned  to  her  powers  of  production ;  and  she  i 

is  rich,  though  her  wealth  be  small,  if  her  productive  powers  are  ] 

numerous  and  extensive.  But,  according  to  the  economists  of  | 

the  cosmopolitical  school,  the  opulence  of  a  nation  is  proportioned  I 

to  her  wealth,  and  not  to  her  means  of  creating  it.  According  I 

to  the  theory  of  production,  advanced  by  the  same  economists,  i 

her  productive  powers  consist  of  the  wealth  which  she  has  re-  | 
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served  as  capital ;  and  this  theory  of  theirs,  whieh  is  a  main 
source  of  their  numerous  errors,  may  be  styled  the  theory  of  ex¬ 
changeable  values. 

Now  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  the  part  of  her  wealth  which 
is  destined  to  the  production  of  further  wealth ;  and  it  includes 
those  talents  of  her  members  which  are  subservient  to  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  which  have  been  acquired  and  accumulated  by  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  capital  and  labour.  Accordingly,  her  capital  con¬ 
sists  of  productive  powers  which  she  has  acquired  or  made. 
Besides  these,  she  has  powers  of  production  which  are  gifts  of 
nature.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  natural  powers  of  her  soil ; 
and  such  are  the  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  with  which  her 
members  are  naturally  endowed.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
her  powers  are  partly  factitious  and  partly  natural ;  nor  was  it 
ever  maintained  (to  our  knowledge)  that  her  means  of  creating 
wealth  lie  entirely  in  her  capital.  But,  though  her  productive 
powers  are  larger  than  her  capital,  those  powers  would  be  merely 
latent  unless  her  capital  called  them  into  action.  For  example, 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind  which  her  members  have  received 
from  nature,  would  not  be  productive  to  any  considerable  extent 
unless  they  were  trained  to  the  business  of  production ;  and 
they  cannot  be  trained  to  the  business  of  production  without 
an  expenditure  of  capital.  When  trained,  they  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  business  with  any  considerable  efl'ect,  unless  they 
were  supported  and  aided  by  further  capital;  as,  for  example, 
by  capital  expended  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  by  machinery 
and  other  adminicles  of  labour.  Accordingly,  the  productive 
powers  of  a  nation,  which  are  active  and  applicable,  are  nearly 
co-extensive  with  her  capital ;  and  when  it  is  said  by  the  econo¬ 
mists  in  question,  that  the  productive  powers  of  a  nation  lie  in  her 
capital,  that  is  their  manifest  meaning.  The  theory  produced 
by  our  author,  with  a  ludicrous  air  of  originality  and  depth,  is 
absolutely  futile ;  or,  at  the  best,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  cap¬ 
tious  correction  of  a  hasty  and  loose  expression. 

To  show  that  his  protective  system  would  promote  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  nations  to  which  he  recommends  it,  is  the  object  of 
his  theory  of  productive  powers ;  but,  granting  that  the  theory  (if 
such  it  can  be  called)  is  just  as  pregnant  as  it  is  shallow  and  futile, 
it  is  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  produces  it. 

If  a  country  (says  he)  is  purely  agricultural,  many  of  her 
natural  powers  are  latent  and  useless ;  those  specially  applicable 
to  manufacturing  are  not  applied  to  the  production  of  manufac¬ 
turers;  and  if  she  would  avail  herself  of  all  the  powers  with 
which  she  is  endowed  by  the  bounty  of  nature,  she  must  create 
a  manufacturing  industry  by  means  of  the  protective  system. 
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The  argument  which  we  have  just  stated  amounts  to  this :  that 
a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  does  not  manufacture. 
Such,  however,  is  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  argu- 
mentj  that  he  regards  dt  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  protective  sys¬ 
tem.  To  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  turn  to  account  latent 
powers,  he  chiefly  ascribes  its  marvellous  efficacy  in  raising 
nations  from  poverty  to  opulence. 

It  is  clear  that  a  country  which  does  not  manufacture,  docs 
not  manufacture ;  or  (as  our  author  hath  it)  that  her  natural 
powers  specially  applicable  to  manufacturing,  are  latent  and 
idle.  Whether  the  country,  by  allowing  them  to  lie  idle,  does 
or  does  not  promote  her  true  economical  interests,  depends  on 
the  extent  of  her  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  industry.  If  she 
can  produce  manufactures  more  cheaply  than  she  can  import 
them,  she  does  not  promote  her  interest  by  neglecting  her  manu¬ 
facturing  powers.  If  she  can  import  manufactures  more  cheaply 
than  she  can  produce  them,  she  does  promote  her  interests  by 
neglecting  her  latent  capacities.  If  she  called  them  into  action,  she 
would  acquire  manufacturing  power  which  she  had  not  virtually 
possessed  ;  but,  since  she  would  make  the  acquisition  by  a  mis¬ 
direction  of  her  capital  and  labour,  she  would  abridge  the  aggre- 
grate  of  her  productive  powers  and  her  general  command  of 
commodities.  A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  an  allegation 
which  is  made  by  our  author  for  a  special  purpose.  In  defend¬ 
ing  the  protective  tariff  of  the  German  Customs-Union,  he 
alleges  that  German  manufactures  have  flourished  under  the 
protection.  If  he  means  that  they  have  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  protection,  he  virtually  condemns  the  tariff,  although  he 
intends  to  praise  it.  From  the  forced  creation  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  which  have  arisen  under  the  protection,  it  may  be  pre- 
suiiied.  (according  to  his  own  admission)  that  (iermany  wants 
qptitudes  for  those  branches  of  industry.  The  high  protective 
duties  by  which  they  are  saved  from  destruction,  with  our 
author’s  importunate  clamour  for  further  protection,  turns  the 
violent  presumption  into  perfect  and  satisfactory  proof.  The 
unnatural  manufactures  in  which  our  author  exults,  are,  there¬ 
fore,  an  evil  to  Germany.  The  labour  and  capital  which 
she  has  expended  upon  them,  have  been  forced  from  more  pro- 
iitable  employments.  In  acquiring  manufacturing  powers  by 
dint  of  protection,  she  has  abridged  the  aggregate  of  her  pro¬ 
ductive  means. 

In  dismissing  his  theory  of  productive  powers,  we  will  notice 
a  theory,  also  of  his  own  invention,  to  which  it  is  closely  related. 
Besides  the  productive  powers  (natural  and  factitious)  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  there  are  various  remoter  causes  (not 
within  the  purview  of  political  economy)  by  which  production  is 
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stimulated  and  increased.  Such,  for  example,  are  political  in¬ 
stitutions  favourable  to  the  security  of  property ;  an  intimate 
union  between  the  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided ; 
political  power  sufficient  for  its  effective  defence  against  its  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies  ;  and  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge  and  souhd 
morality  amongst  the  individuals  and  bodies  of  which  the  com¬ 
munity  is  composed.  By  securing  the  fruits  of  industry  and 
frugality  to  those  who  work  and  save,  the  remoter  causes  in 
question  incite  to  labour  and  accumulation ;  and  by  quicken¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  intelligence  of  the  productive  classes, 
they  augment  the  productiveness  of  labour  and  capital. 
These  stimulants  to  labour  and  accumulation  occupy  a  large 
portion  of  our  author’s  treatise.  He  dwells  again  and  again  on 
their  great  productive  effects,  though  those  effects  (we  may 
safely  assert)  were  never  disputed  or  doubted.  On  accourit  of 
their  productive  effects,  he  insists  that  they  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  the  productive  powers  which  fall  within  the  purview  of 
political  economy  ;  and  he  censures  the  incidental  and  slighting 
manner  in  which  they  are  noticed  by  Dr  Adam  Smith.  Now, 
assuming  their  productive  effects,  (which  nobody  ever  doubted,) 
they  are  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  his  treatise.  From  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  causes  in  question  to  promote  the  wealth  of  nation^, 
he  cannot  infer  that  his  own  protective  system  has  a  similar  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  this  is  the  thing  (we  are  compelled  to  repeat)  M'hich 
he  undertook  to  prove.  In  ranking  the  causes  in  question 
with  those  productive  powers  which  fall  within  the  purview  of 
political  economy,  he  betrays  his  small  knowledge  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  science,  and  his  small  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
science  in  general.  Every  science  has  its  own  subject ;  though 
such  is  the  tendency  of  every  subject  to  branch  out  into  infinity; 
that  every  science  touches  occasionally  on  the  subjects  of  other 
sciences.  If  every  subject  to  which  a  science  adverts  were  pro¬ 
perly  within  its  purview,  each  of  the  sciences  would  embrace  the 
others,  and  the  advantage  of  their  division  would  be  lost.  Al¬ 
though  political  economy  frequently  touches  upon  them,  the 
causes  in  question  lie  beyond  its  province.  For  example,  good 
political  institutions  promote  the  wealth  of  nations ;  but  they 
cannot  be  ranked  with  the  productive  powers  which  political 
economy  directly  contemplates.  They  are  properly  the  subjects 
of  sciences  (politics  and  legislation)  which  are  distinct  from 
political  economy,  although  they  border  upon  it. 

3d.  To  prove  that  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  would 
consult  their  interests  by  adopting  his  protective  system,  he  as¬ 
serts  that  the  system,  by  extending  their  manufactures,  would 
extend  their  trade.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  system 
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■would  abridge  their  trade  as  well  as  their  agriculture.  As  we 
have  shown  by  our  preliminary  objections,  it  would  nearly  ex¬ 
tinguish  their  mutual  commerce  ;  and  if  it  were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  England,  as  well  as  by  the  nations  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  the  mutual  commerce 
of  all  the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  answer  to  his  groundless  assertion.  If  a 
country  has  no  aptitudes  for  manufacturing  to  advantage,  she 
promotes  her  commercial  interests,  as  well  as  her  interests  gene¬ 
rally,  by  exporting  raw  products  and  importing  manufactured 
articles  ;  inasmuch  as  the  export  and  import,  if  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  form  of  themselves  a  considerable  internal 
trade.  Nor  is  the  possession  of  a  large  manufacturing  industry 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  large  external  commerce.  If  a  coun¬ 
try  has  an  extensive  and  accessible  coast,  an  extensive  coasting 
trade,  great  facilities  for  building  and  sailing  ships,  and  numerous 
raw  products  fitted  for  exportation,  her  foreign  commerce  will 
naturally  be  large,  although  her  manufacturing  industry  be  next 
to  nothing.  For  example,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  yet 
their  manufacturing  industry  is  not  considerable,  and  till  lately 
was  extremely  small.  Till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
they  were  purely  agricultural  and  commercial  countries ;  and  yet 
it  is  admitted  by  our  author,  (whose  inconsistencies  are  endless,) 
that  their  shipping  increased,  during  the  interval  between  1789 
and  1801,  from  two  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  tons.  But 
granting  that  a  country,  which  cannot  manufacture  to  advantage, 
enlarges  her  trade  by  protecting  her  manufacturing  industry,  it 
will  not  follow  from  this  admission,  that  her  general  interests  are 
promoted  by  the  forced  manufactures.  By  forcing  manufactures 
she  misdirects  her  labour  and  capital ;  and  the  addition  to  her 
trade,  as  being  an  effect  of  the  unnatural  creation,  is  a  subtrac¬ 
tion  from  the  sum  of  her  economical  prosperity. 

It  is  also  asserted  by  our  author,  that  a  purely  agricultural 
country  must  force  manufactures,  if  she  wishes  for  the  possession 
of  colonies ;  since  colonies  come  of  commerce,  and  commerce 
comes  of  manufacturing.  Without  disputing  this  very  disput¬ 
able  reasoning,  we  will  remark  that  the  possession  of  colonies 
would  be  useless  to  the  country  possessing  them,  if  freedom  of 
trade  were  universal  and  perfect.  Dependent  colonies  are  use¬ 
ful  to  the  dominant  country,  as  affording  a  vent  for  her  products, 
and  giving  her  products  in  return  ;  and  if  freedom  of  trade  were 
universal  and  perfect,  the  colonial  markets  would  be  open  to  all 
nations.  Accordingly,  other  nations  would  share  with  the  domi¬ 
nant  country  in  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  colonial  trade  ,* 
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whilst  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing  the  colonies  would 
fall  exclusively  upon  her. 

4//t.  A  purely  agricultural  country,  by  adopting  the  protective 
system,  turns  to  use  her  natural  powers  specially  applicable  to 
manufacturing ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  which  she  thus  forces  into  existence,  her  commerce  is  enlarged, 
and  her  agriculture  is  extended  and  improved.  Such  are  the 
advantages  which  she  obtains  by  the  system,  according  to  the 
arguments  which  we  have  stated  and  dissected.  Nor  are  these 
specific  advantages  the  only  fruits  of  her  policy.  If  we  may 
trust  our  author,  they  are  followed  by  another  advantage  of  a 
general  description.  By  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufactures, 
by  the  consequent  enlargement  of  her  commerce,  and  by  the 
consequent  extension  and  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  her 
productive  powers  are  balanced  or  harmonized. 

He  may  possibly  mean,  by  this  somewhat  metaphorical  argu¬ 
ment,  that  her  labour  and  capital  are  duly  distributed  amongst 
the  several  branches  of  her  productive  industry ;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  that  their  general  productiveness  is  enlarged  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  her  capacities  for  production.  If 
this  be  his  meaning,  we  have  answered  the  argument  already ; 
having  shown  that  the  creation  of  the  forced  manufactures 
abridges  the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers. 

He  may  mean  that  the  country,  previously  to  her  adoption  of 
the  system,  is  merely  agricultural;  but  that  she  becomes,  by 
means  of  the  system,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  as  well  as 
an  agricultural  state.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  he  supposes  that 
the  country  would  gain  by  the  transition,  although  she  had  no 
aptitudes  for  manufactures  or  commerce — although  she  abridged 
the  aggregate  of  her  productive  powers,  by  turning  her  labour 
and  capital  to  those  branches  of  industry.  He  supposes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  are  invaluable. 

Indeed,  most  of  his  arguments  in  support  of  the  protective 
system  are  tacitly  founded  on  two  fallacious  suppositions.  Ac- 
cortling  to  the  first,  manufactures  and  commerce  are  not  means 
to  ulterior  economical  objects.  They  are  not  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  to  the  utmost  the  productive  powers  of  the  country,  or 
of  enlarging  to  the  utmost  its  general  command  of  commodities. 
They  are  in  themselves  ends  ;  and  they  possess  an  inestimable 
utility,  or  an  absolute  and  transcendant  worth.  Accordingly, 
a  purely  agricultural  country,  which  consults  its  own  interests, 
will  strive  with  all  its  might  to  acquire  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  regardless  of  the  extent  of  its  aptitudes  for  these  branches 
of  industry,  and  of  the  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  which  the 
acquisition  may  cost.  According  to  the  second  supposition,  the 
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poorest  country  may  become,  by  means  of  the  protective  system, 
as  rich  as  the  richest.  This  illusion  is  not  confined  to  Dr  List. 
It  is  widely  spread  in  the  countries  to  which  his  system  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  protective  system  so  long 
pursued  by  England  ; — the  matchless  prosperity  of  her  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  of  her  commerce  and  agriculture,  having  naturally 
made  her  an  authority  on  questions  of  economical  policy.  In 
these  countries  they  naturally  reason  thus : — ‘  England  has  pro- 
‘  tocted  her  manufactures — England  is  rich  ;  if  we  protect  ours, 

‘  we  shall  be  as  rich  as  she.’  They  forget  that  England  has  un¬ 
rivalled  natural  capacities  for  manufacturing  and  commercial 
industry;  that  these  capacities  might  possibly  have  produced  her 
prosperity,  although  she  had  adhered  to  the  principle  of  free 
trade;  and  that  no  country  with  capacities  decidedly  inferior,  can 
ascend  to  an  equal  prosperity  by  any  policy  whatever.  Such  a 
country,  if  she  were  reasonable,  would  try  to  make  the  most  of 
her  natural  aptitudes ;  and  would  not  waste  her  resources,  and 
vex  her  spirit,  by  vainly  grasping  at  an  opulence  which  nature 
has  denied  her.  Whether  the  protective  system,  or  the  principle 
of  free  trade,  would  turn  her  natural  aptitudes  to  the  best  account, 
may  possibly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  she  certainly  would  not  as¬ 
cend,  by  means  of  the  protective  system,  to  the  opulence  of  the 
richest  nation. 

5th.  We  close  our  examination  of  Dr  List’s  second  theory,  w’ith 
a  few  remarks  on  his  crowning  absurdity.  If  freedom  of  trade 
were  universal  and  perfect,  England  (says  he)  would  monopo¬ 
lize  the  manufactures,  and,  therefore,  the  commerce  of  the 
world  ;  she  would  conquer  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  em¬ 
pire  more  extensive  and  pernicious  than  the  military  empire  of 
Rome. 

Now,  granting  that  England  w’ould  exclusively  supply  the 
manufacturpa  consumed  by  all  other  nations,  her  exclusive  power 
of  supply  would  not  resemble  a  monopoly.  She  would  have  an 
exclusive  power  of  supplying  all  other  nations  with  the  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  which  they  needed  ;  as  a  monopolist  has  an  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  selling  his  article  to  all  who  are  bound  by  his  mono¬ 
poly.  So  far  the  cases  are  analogous ;  but  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  they  are  directly  opposed.  He  is  protected  by  a  law  from 
the  intrusion  of  competitors.  She  would  be  liable  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  every  nation  which  could  produce  manufactures  as 
cheaply  as  herself.  His  exclusive  right  is  commonly  hurtful  to 
the  consumers;  for,  in  consequence  of  his  security  against  com¬ 
petition,  he  can  raise  the  price  of  his  article  above  its  natur^ 
value.  Her  exclusive  power  would  be  advantageous  to  her  cus¬ 
tomers  ;  since  it  would  arise  entirely  from  her  matchless  capaci- 
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ties  for  manufacturing,  and  the  matchless  cheapness  of  her  manu¬ 
factured  products. 

If  her  power  of  supply  would  have  little  analogy  to  a  mono¬ 
poly,  the  acquisition  of  the  power  would  have  no  analogy  what¬ 
ever  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  by  force  of  arras.  The  mili¬ 
tary  conqueror  thrusts  his  dominion  on  the  conquered,  and  (com¬ 
monly)  to  their  great  detriment ;  but  England  would  acquire 
her  power  with  the  free  consent  of  her  customers,  .and  to  their 
great  advantage.  It  would  not  be  her  interest  (as  our  author 
supposes)  to  crush  or  depress  their  industry ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  which  haunts  his  imagination,  would  rest  on  no 
other  basis  than  their  ability  to  purchase  her  goods.  In  fearing 
that  England,  by  force  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  would 
erect  a  tyranny  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  he  betrays  a 
confusion  of  ideas  w’hieh  may  pass  for  a  psychological  curiosity. 
He  fears  that  England,  in  selling  them  cheap  goods,  would  in¬ 
flict  a  benefit  upon  them  with  their  own  unconstrained  consent. 

We  have  tried  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  second 
theory,  that  freedom  of  trade  would  be  useful  to  all  nations,  if 
certain  disturbing  causes  were  completely  obviated.  We  shall 
try  to  prove,  in  our  examination  of  his  first  theory,  that  those 
causes  will  not  aflFect  the  conclusion  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  by  arguing  on  that  hypothesis.  By  the  theory  in 
question,  he  admits  that  the  conclusion  would  hold  if  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  were  true ;  and  his  arguments  for  the  protective  system, 
and  against  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  are  exclusively 
drawn  from  the  causes  by  which  that  freedom  is  disturbed.  Of 
those  arguments,  the  following  are  the  principal. 

\st.  If  a  country  imports  manufactures,  her  intercourse  with 
the  countries  from  which  she  is  supplied  may  be  stopped  by  in¬ 
ternational  war.  In  this  event,  she  is  forced  to  manufacture  for 
herself  during  the  continuance  of  the  stoppage,  although  she 
may  want  capacities  for  manufacturing  to  advantage.  If  she 
adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  markets  are  deluged, 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  with  the  cheap  products  of  the 
countries  which  are  fitted  for  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  the 
domestic  manufactures  which  the  war  had  compelled  her  to 
create,  are  crushed  by  the  renewed  importation.  These  derange¬ 
ments  of  her  economical  condition  may  arise  from  every  war  in 
which  she  is  engaged  or  implicated.  ‘  She,  therefore,  consults 
her  interests  by  adopting  the  protective  system,  if  she  possesses 
the  means  of  manufacturing  for  herself ;  the  good  which  she  gains 
by  avoiding  the  derangements,  far  surpassing  the  good  which 
freedom  of  trade  could  afford  her. 

We  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  argument  exaggerates 
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the  derangements  arising  from  war.  No  ordinary  war  would 
prevent  the  importing  country  from  obtaining  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  from  other  countries ;  although  the  supply  might  be  nar¬ 
rowed,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles  might  be  raised,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  obstacles  which  the  war  would  oppose  to  her 
commerce.  Assuming  that  an  ordinary  war  would  force  her  to 
manufacture  for  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manufac¬ 
tures,  consequent  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  not  be  the 
terrible  disaster  which  the  argument  supposes ;  since  the  evil 
might  be  much  mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system,  cal¬ 
culated  to  let  them  down  by  gentle  degrees.  It  appears  to  us, 
therefore,  that  she  would  suffer  incomparably  less  from  these  con¬ 
tingent  and  passing  derangements,  than  from  the  certain  and  per¬ 
manent  mischiefs  of  a  restrictive  commercial  policy. 

In  the  next  place,  freedom  of  trade  tends  to  prevent  war,  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  derangements  on  which  the  argument  is 
founded.  If  the  interests  of  nations  were  thoroughly  interlaced 
by  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  disturbances  of  their  mutual  com¬ 
merce  would  be  followed  by  intolerable  evils  ;  and,  as  being  the 
most  pernicious  of  all  the  disturbing  causes,  w’ar  would  be  feared 
and  detested  by  the  productive  population  of  the  world.  The 
commerce  of  civilized  countries  is  limited  at  present  by  numberless 
prohibitions  and  restraints;  and  the  derangements  which  war 
creates,  with  the  consequent  fear  which  it  inspires,  are,  therefore, 
comparatively  slight.  But  if  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  proofs,  we  could  show  that  the  prospect  of  the  wars 
with  which  these  countries  have  recently  been  threatened,  filled 
their  industrious  classes  with  anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  that  the 
rage  for  fighting  which  had  seized  on  a  part  of  their  population, 
was  opposed  and  subdued  by  those  pacific  dispositions.  If  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  would  tend  to  extinguish  war,  a  restrictive 
commercial  policy  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  The  policy  is 
founded  on  pernicious  misconceptions  of  the  economical  interests 
of  nations ;  and  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  and 
authority  of  the  most  thriving  and  influential  state,  the  misappre¬ 
hensions  are  widely  diffused.  According  to  these  conceptions  of 
national  interests,  the  interests  of  different  nations  are  distinct  and 
opposed  ;  one  nation’s  gain  is  another  nation's  loss ;  and  the 
nations  which  have  risen  to  prosperity,  by  means  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  have  built  their  opulence  and  power  on  the 
poverty  and  depression  of  the  rest.  These  misconceptions  of 
nations,  concerning  their  economical  interests,  inflame  the  hatred 
with  which  they  regard  one  another,  in  consequence  of  their 
childish  longings  for  military  conquest  and  glory  ;  and  they  ag¬ 
gravate  the  stupid  antipathies  springing  from  differences  of  races, 
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or  from  differences  of  religions,  institutions,  or  manners.  And 
whilst  the  restrictive  policy  strengthens  their  motives  to  quarrel, 
it  weakens  the  motives  to  amity  and  co-operation  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  economical  interests,  as  rightly  understood.  'I'his 
malignant  policy  tends  to  sever  their  interests,  and  to  extinguish 
the  pacific  dispositions  which  arise  from  international  commerce  ; 
and  if  it  were  adopted  by  all  nations  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
logical  consequences,  the  world  would  be  plagued  with  universal  ' 
and  incessant  war. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  argument  now  in  question,  we  must 
notice  the  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  put  by  the  advocates  of 
a  restrictive  policy  ; — by  those  who  (like  our  author)  advocate  the 
exclusion  of  manufactured  articles,  and  by  those  who  (like  the 
partisans  of  our  own  corn  laws)  advocate  the  exclusion  of  raw 
products.  In  consequence  of  war,  (and  the  other  disturbing 
cause  which  we  shall  consider  presently,)  every  nation  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  is  liable  to  derangements  of 
her  economical  condition,  like  those  which  are  described  above. 
It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  every  nation  should  make  herself 
independent  of  others,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  manufac¬ 
tured  or  raw  products,  and  by  producing  the  former  or  the  latter 
on  her  own  territory. 

If  human  malignity  and  folly  were  as  active  and  irremediable 
as  the  argument  supposes,  it  might  be  the  interest  of  a  nation  to 
make  herself  independent  of  others,  by  surrounding  her  territory 
with  a  brazen  wall  of  prohibitions  ;  since  safe  mediocrity,  or  even 
secure  poverty,  is  better  than  opulence  constantly  liable  to  rever¬ 
ses.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  her  interest  to  make 
herself  independent  of  others,  is,  however,  an  idle  question  ;  in 
as  much  as  the  independence  is  not  to  be  attained  to,  by  any 
policy  which  any  nation  will  adopt.  All  men  see  or  feel,  dis¬ 
tinctly  or  obscurely,  that  the  good  which  they  get  by  international 
trade  far  surpasses  the  evil  which  it  occasionally  brings  upon 
them  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  coaxed  or  frightened  into  a  total 
relinquishment  of  the  good,  by  any  fallacy  or  bugbear.  A  nation 
may  be  led,  by  false  conceptions  of  her  interests,  to  adopt  a  pro¬ 
hibitive  policy  to  some  extent ;  but  so  glaring  would  be  the  evil 
of  a  complete  system  of  prohibition,  that  the  governing  classes 
would  never  seek  to  establish  it,  nor  could  they  ever  force  it  on 
the  rest  of  the  community.  For  example,  the  importation  of  raw 
products  of  some  descriptions  is  prevented  by  the  English  land¬ 
lords  ;  but  there  are  raw  products  of  many  other  descriptions,  (as 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton,)  which  they  would 
never  desire,  nor  ever  be  able  to  exclude.  Nor  is  our  author 
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consistent  in  the  scheme  of  prohibitions  which  he  designs  for  the 
protection  of  German  manufactures.  Not  to  mention  that  he 
would  permit  the  importation  of  raw  products,  he  sees  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  permitting  the  importation  of  certain  manufactured  articles; 
as,  for  example,  machines  and  other  articles  used  in  manufactu¬ 
ring,  and  not  producible  in  Germany.  Now,  where  the  prohibitive 
policy  is  adopted  partially,  (and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it' 
can  be  adopted,)  the  nation  is  liable  to  the  derangements  which 
the  policy  pretends  to  obviate.  For  example,  a  war  between 
England  and  America,  by  hindering  the  supply  of  American 
cotton,  might  hinder  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  in  the  former 
country.  It,  therefore,  might  lead  by  consequence  to  a  general 
derangement  of  her  manufacturing  industry  ;  and  it  might  also 
lead,  by  further  consequence,  to  a  similar  derangement  of  her 
commerce  and  agriculture.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the 
argument  in  question  is  untenable.  By  adopting  a  restrictive 
policy,  a  nation  does  not  avoid  the  economical  derangements 
which  the  policy  pretends  to  obviate ;  whilst  she  narrows  her 
productive  powers  and  her  command  of  commodities,  by  the  vain 
endeavour  to  attain  to  an  impossible  independence.  If  they 
would  avoid  the  derangements  arising  from  war,  nations  will  not 
aim  at  independence  of  one  another;  but  they  will  fully  adopt 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  and  extend  their  mutual  dependence  to 
the  very  utmost.  If  it  were  adopted  universally  and  completely, 
that  principle  would  extinguish  war ;  and  it,  therefore,  could  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  economical  evils  in  question,  with  the  numberless 
other  evils  which  war  inflicts  upon  mankind. 

2n(/.  A  nation  which  imports  manufactures  is  liable  to  similar 
derangements,  on  account  of  the  possible  exclusion  of  her  raw 
products  by  the  country  (or  countries)  from  which  she  is  supplied. 
In  the  event  of  that  country  excluding  her  raw  products,  she 
loses  her  power  of  purchasing  manufactures,  and  is  forced  to 
manufacture  for  herself.  In  the  event  of  that  country  abandon¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  policy,  she  suffers  from  another  and  a  greater 
evil.  If  she  adheres  to  the  principle  of  free  trade,  that  country 
deluges  her  market  with  cheap  manufactured  goods  ;  and  the  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures  which  the  exclusion  has  forced  her  to  create, 
are  destroyed  by  the  renewed  importation.  Rather  than  submit 
to  the  hazard  of  these  repeated  derangements,  she  ought  to  elect 
the  smaller  evil  of  adopting  the  protective  system. 

This  argument  of  our  author’s  is  advanced  in  Germany  and 
America,  to  show  the  expediency  of  the  protection  which  they 
give  to  their  domestic  manufactures  ;  England  (as  it  is  pretended) 
having  driven  them  to  that  policy,  by  her  previous  exclusion  of 
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their  raw  products.  The  first  half  of  the  argument  is  manifestly 
fallacious.  The  necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage, 
which  is  forced  on  the  importing  country  by  the  exclusive  policy 
of  the  other,  is  a  miserable  reason  for  her  adopting  the  protective 
system.  By  rejecting  the  manufactures  of  the  excluding  coun¬ 
try,  she  probably  aggravates  the  evil  which  provokes  her  to 
retaliate  the  exclusion.  If  the  exclusion  of  her  raw  products  has 
not  been  complete,  she  has  partly  preserved  her  power  of  pur¬ 
chasing  foreign  manufactures.  By  adopting  a  system  which  en¬ 
tirely  prevents  their  importation,  she  foolishly  completes  the 
necessity  of  manufacturing  to  a  disadvantage,  which  the  folly  of 
the  excluding  country  has  partially  imposed  upon  her.  It  may 
happen  that  the  necessity  which  she  lays  upon  herself  does  not 
aggravate  the  necessity  proceeding  from  the  excluding  country  ; 
and  in  this  event  her  retaliating  policy  is  harmless  in  fact.  Its 
tendency,  however,  is  mischievous,  although  it  is  harmless  by 
accident ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  commendation  of  being  an  innocent  absurdity.  At  the  best, 
her  policy  is  superfluous  and  impertinent,  since  her  manufactures 
are  protected,  in  substance  and  effect,  by  the  exclusion  which  she 
idly  retorts. 

With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  forced  manufactures, 
consequent  on  the  renewed  importation,  the  evil  might  be  much 
mitigated  by  a  temporary  protective  system  calculated  to  let 
them  down  by  gentle  degrees. 

And  here  we  must  advert  to  a  fallacy  which  Dr  List  often 
insinuates,  though  we  cannot  affirm  that  he  any  where  puts  it 
expressly.  He  often  confounds  the  protection  which  is  granted 
to  an  unprofitable  manufacture  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  its 
fall,  with  that  which  is  granted  to  a  similar  manufacture  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  it,  or  perpetuating  its  existence — leading  his 
careless  readers  to  infer  the  expediency  of  the  latter  from  the 
obvious  utility  of  the  former. 

II.  We  shall  briefly  consider  the  subjects  of  the  second  part 
of  this  article  under  the  following  heads  ; — 1st.  The  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England  which  frequently 
occur  in  the  volume  before  us.  2d.  The  causes  of  the  prevalent 
hostility  to  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  pre-eminence, 
with  the  mischiefs  which  the  spirit  has  produced  and  threatens 
to  produce.  3d.  The  nature  of  the  commercial  policy  which  (in 
our  opinion)  she  must  speedily  adopt,  if  she  would  obviate  the 
present,  or  avert  the  contingent  evils. 

1st.  He  says  that  England  preaches  to  other  nations  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  free  trade,  without  any  serious  purpose  of  abandoninor  her 
restrictive  policy.  Now  the  policy  pursued  by  her  legislature, 
and  the  opinions  held  (till  lately)  by  the  majority  of  her  people, 
have  conflicted  with  the  opinions  of  Dr  Adam  Smith  and  her 
other  eminent  writers  on  political  economy  ;  and  consequently, 
the  majority  of  her  legislature,  and  (till  lately)  the  majority  of 
her  people,  have  opposed  the  policy  recommended  by  her  enlight¬ 
ened  statesmen.  On  this  inconsistency  he  raises  a  fallacy  which 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  course  of  his  volume.  The  en¬ 
lightened  minority  which  has  contended  for  a  liberal  policy,  and 
the  majority  which  has  stuck  steadily  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  are,  according  to  him,  one  party  ;  and  out  of  the  one  party 
formed  by  the  confusion  of  two  contending  parties,  he  makes  a 
fictitious  personage  whom  he  calls  England.  Accordingly, 
England  is  playing  the  part  of  a  double  dealer.  She  preaches 
the  principle  of  free  trade  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and 
would  fain  persuade  them  to  take  her  manufactures ;  but  she 
sticks  and  means  to  stick  to  her  own  restrictive  policy,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  wish  for  their  raw  products.  Now  he  knows, 
as  well  as  we  do,  that  this  representation  is  false  and  absurd. 
Whenever  another  representation  is  demanded  by  the  purpose  of 
his  volume,  he  says,  that  the  great  majority  of  our  manufacturers 
and  traders  are  opposed  to  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
landed  interest ;  that  they  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  intended  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
branches  of  industry ;  and  that  all  enlightened  Englishmen  are 
partisans  of  free  trade,  as  knowing  that  the  principle  would  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  their  country.  He  imputes  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  raw  products  to  the  blundering  selfishness  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  He  says,  that  they  are  ruining  the  manirfactures,  and, 
therefore,  the  agriculture  of  the  nation  ;  thus  killing  the  hen 
which  yielded  them  the  golden  eggs.  He  rejoices  at  the  blind 
obstinacy  with  which  they  have  persisted  in  their  suicidal  policy; 
since  the  policy  has  created,  and  is  cherishing,  the  manufactures 
which  have  sprung  up  in  other  civilized  countries.  The  purpose 
of  his  fallacy  is  plain.  He  fears  that  just  opinions  concerning 
commercial  policy  are  rapidly  spreading  in  England ;  that  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  landed  class  are  getting  correct  notions  of 
their  own  interests ;  that  the  demand  for  freedom  of  trade  will 
become  general  and  resistless  before  the  lapse  of  many  years  ;  and 
that  this  demand  will  force  the  majority  of  the  class  to  relinquish 
the  laws  designed  for  its  protection.  He,  therefore,  labours  to 
persuade  his  countrymen,  that  England  is  invincibly  attached  to 
her  restrictive  policy  ;  and  that  even  the  Englishmen  who^  talk 
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afi'ainst  it  have  no  intention  of  giving  it  up.  If  this  notion 
should  get  possession  of  the  German  people,  it  may  confirm  them 
in  their  attachment  to  the  protective  system  ;  and  if  the  protec¬ 
tive  system  were  firmly  rooted  in  Germany,  she  would  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  return  to  free  trade,  in  the  event  of  England  re¬ 
verting  to  that  principle.  The  absurdity  of  his  fallacy  is  as  plain 
as  its  purpose.  Suppose  that  England  were  preaching  free  trade, 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  to  her  restrictive  policy,  what  could 
she  gain  by  her  double  dealing  ?  Could  she  hope  that  her 
praisi  s  of  free  trade  would  persuade  other  nations  to  adopt  the 
principle,  when  her  own  adherence  to  her  own  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  betrayed  her  conviction  of  its  inexpediency  ?  As¬ 
suming  that  she  did  persuade  them,  what  would  she  get  by  her 
success  ?  She  would  induce  them  to  open  their  ports  to  her 
manufactured  goods.  That  is  true ;  but  since  she  would  ex¬ 
clude  their  products  from  her  own  markets,  she  would  send  them 
none  of  her  goods,  or  give  them  her  goods  for  nothing.  She, 
therefore,  would  labour,  by  her  deep  dissembling,  to  get  the 
precious  privilege  of  working  for  others  gratuitously  ;  a  project 
(it  must  be  owned)  truly  Machiavelian,  and  worthy  of  the 
grasping  and  perfidious  Albion. 

He  says  that  England  abolished  slavery  in  her  own  colonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  industry  of  other  slaveholding 
countries.  She  hoped  that  the  abolition  would  provoke  a  re- 
bt'llion  in  those  countries,  resembling  the  servile  insurrection  in 
St  Domingo ;  or  that  their  fear  of  the  terrible  consequences 
would  compel  them  to  follow  her  example.  She  hoped  that 
their  industry  would  perish  or  decay  in  either  of  the  two  events ; 
since,  in  the  last  event,  the  emancipated  slaves  would  probably 
be  unfit  for  their  suddenly  acquired  freedom,  and  would  refuse 
to  work  for  their  former  owners  in  the  capacity  of  free  labourers. 
Though  varnished  over  with  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
cant  of  Christian  benevolence,  the  abolition  was  suggested  by 
calculating  selfishness.  She  thought  that  the  measure,  by  de¬ 
stroying  the  productive  powers  of  the  slaveholding  countries, 
would  confine  the  production  of  colonial  products  to  her  own 
possessions  in  India  ;  thus  helping  her  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
commercial  monopoly  and  tyranny  at  which  she  grasps  with 
insatiable  avarice  and  ambition. 

We  cannot  stay  to  examine  the  construction  which  he  here 
puts  upon  her  motives ;  since  a  statement  of  the  gratuitous  as¬ 
sumptions  and  the  extravrgant  absurdities  which  it  implies,  would 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  our  limited  space.  We,  there- 
fore,  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  passing  remark.  If  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  other  slaveholJing  countries  was  the  object  of  the 
measure,  she  contemplated  the  destruction  of  her  owm  slave¬ 
holding  colonies  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  her  policy ; 
and  as  some  of  the  countries  whose  ruin  she  designed  are  her 
best  markets  for  her  manufactured  products,  she  also  designed 
the  ruin  of  her  own  manfacturing  industry.  The  mental  state 
which  his  construction  betrays,  is  so  poor  and  pitiable,  that  our 
resentment  merges  in  compassion.  By  doubting  the  benevo¬ 
lence  which  manifestly  determined  her  to  the  measure,  and  by 
his  blindness  to  her  generosity  in  making  the  sacrifices  which 
it  required,  he  shows  that  his  moral  perceptions  are  as  confused 
and  obtuse  as  his  understanding. 

In  thus  misrepresenting  her  motives,  he  is  doing  his  best  to 
invite  the  slavenolding  countries  to  hatred  of  England ;  hoping 
(like  other  partisans  of  the  German  protective  system)  that 
their  resentment  may  get  the  better  of  their  pecuniary  interests, 
and  may  lead  them  to  transfer  their  custom  from  England  to 
Germany. 

And  here  we  must  express  our  deep  regret  at  the  course  which 
has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  English  abolitionists.  In  seek¬ 
ing  to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  foreign  slave-raised  products 
from  the  markets  of  England,  they  are  postponing  superior  to 
inferior  interests;  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  (though  we 
admit  the  importance  of  their  object,  and  respect  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  have  pursued  it,)  that  the  interests  of 
humanity  would  be  more  promoted  by  general  freedom  of  com¬ 
merce,  than  by  a  speedy  extinction  of  slavery.  Nor  would  the 
exclusion  of  those  products  from  the  markets  of  England  have 
any  considerable  tendency  to  advance  their  particular  purpose; 
since  it  must  be  plain  to  all  who  have  observed  the  opinions  and 
feelings  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  other  countries 
would  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  them,  in  consequence  of  her 
example.  If  the  digression  were  permissible,  we  could  show 
that  the  exclusion  would  rather  retard  than  promote  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  object ;  since  it  W'ould  retard  the  operation  of 
the  economical  laws  by  which  slavery  must  be  ultimately  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

2«r/.  The  misrepresentations  which  we  have  just  stated,  (and 
which  are  a  few  of  those  occurring  in  Dr  List’s  volume,)  suffi¬ 
ciently  show  his  hostility  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
England.  The  hostility  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  is  not  limited  to  him, 
or  the  German  manufacturers,  whose  representative  and  organ 
he  may  be  deemed.  Some  of  the  German  States  have  delibera¬ 
tive  chambers,  whose  debates  are  occasionally  reported ;  and  in 
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all  tlie  German  States,  (excepting  the  Austrian,)  the  Newspapers 
and  other  Journals,  though  subject  to  a  Censorship,  enjoy,  in  fact, 
a  certain  freedom  of  discussion.  Those  debates,  and  the  discus¬ 
sions  in  these  Journals,  are  a  good  index  to  the  opinions  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Germany ;  and  they  will  (we  think)  convince  any  one 
who  may  read  them  regularly  and  attentively,  that  the  hostility 
is  widely  diffused  amongst  Germans  of  most  classes.  Indeed, 
the  popularity  of  the  volume  before  us  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  fact ;  since  such  a  tissue  of  absurdities  would  not  have  been 
received  with  favour  by  tbe  German  public,  unless  it  had  re¬ 
flected  prejudices  which  they  already  entertained. 

The  misapprehensions  of  national  interests  which  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  restrictive  commercial  policy,  are  undoubtedly  one 
cause  of  this  hostile  feeling.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  Ger¬ 
many,  (even  by  men  who  are  otherwise  instructed  and  unpreju¬ 
diced,)  that  England  has  acquired  her  manufacturing  pre-emi¬ 
nence  at  the  cost  of  her  foreign  customers ;  and  that  Germany 
must  persist  in  the  protective  system  which  she  has  recently 
adopted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  formerly  inflicted  upon  her 
by  English  monopoly  and  oppression.  The  German  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  have  been  led  by  the  system  to  risk  their  capitals  in 
unnatural  manufacturing  enterprises,  have  appealed  to  these  mis¬ 
chievous  prejudices,  and  laboured  to  strengthen  and  extend  them; 
— the  Newspapers  and  other  Journals,  which  are  apparently  organs 
of  the  manufacturing  party,  being  filled  with  declamations  against 
England,  and  misrepresentations  of  her  conduct  and  motives. 
But  in  spite  of  the  prevalence  of  these  prejudices,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  manufacturers  to  strengthen  and  extend  them;  the  body 
of  the  German  people  would  have  resisted  the  protective  system, 
if  England  had  admitted  the  raw  products  of  Germany.  The 
system  is  mischievous  to  the  body  of  the  German  people,  and  to 
the  German  agricultuiists ;  and  if  their  hostility  to  England  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  her  own  policy,  it  would  have  yielded  to 
their  pecuniary  interests.  But  in  consequence  of  this  policy,  the 
motives  which  would  naturally  have  led  them  to  resist  tho  pro¬ 
tective  system  were  extinguished  or  weakened.  Seeing  that 
German  products  were  excluded  from  English  markets,  and  that 
the  exclusion  imposed  upon  Germany  the  necessity  of  manufac¬ 
turing  for  herself,  they  listened  to  their  prejudices  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  the  fallacies  of  the  German  manufacturers.  They 
were  persuaded  by  tbe  partisans  of  the  protective  system,  that 
forced  manufactures  would  promote  the  interests  of  Germany  ; 
and  that  these  manufactures  would  create  a  demand  for  the  raw 
products  of  the  country,  greater  than  the  foreign  demand  arising 
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from  freedom  of  trade.  We  have  been  assured  by  many  Ger¬ 
mans,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  that  this  is 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the  public  mind  in  most 
parts  of  Germany ;  and  the  fact  miglit  be  fairly  inferred  from  its 
intrinsic  probability,  independently  of  testimony  or  other  extrin¬ 
sic  evidence.  We  believe  that  a  similar  course  has  been  taken 
by  the  public  mind  in  all  the  other  countries  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  import  manufactures;  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  In  these  countries,  hostility  to  English  manu¬ 
factures,  springing  from  misapprehensions  of  national  interests, 
is  more  or  less  prevalent ;  but  if  England  had  opened  her  ports 
to  their  raw  products,  the  interests  of  the  public,  with  those  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  would  have  got  the  better  of  the  sense¬ 
less  antipathy. 

The  miscliief  done  by  their  own  protective  system  to  the 
countries  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  described  in  preceding  parts  of  this  article.  It  has 
abridged  the  natural  productiveness  of  their  labour  and  eapital ; 
and  if  the  prejudices  on  which  it  is  founded  should  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  strength,  the  stringency  of  the  system,  with  the  mischief 
consequent  upon  it,  will  be  proportionally  aggravated.  The 
same  mischief  has  been  done  to  England  by  her  own  restrictive 
policy.  It  has  counteracted  the  tendency  of  her  matchless  faci¬ 
lities  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry;  and  it,  there¬ 
fore,  has  retarded  the  rate  at  which  her  capital  would  naturally 
have  accumulated.  If  she  persist  in  the  policy,  she  will  probably 
be  visited  with  the  terrible  evils  which  alHict  a  country  whose 
economical  condition  is  declining.  She  may  provoke  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  continental  Europe  to  increase  the  severity  of  their 
protective  system ;  and  she  may  provoke  her  best  customers,  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  to  exclude  her  manufactures  by  prohi¬ 
bitory  tariffs.  If  the  nations  of  continental  Europe,  with  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  should  adopt  a  protective  system 
altogether  or  nearly  prohibitory,  the  present  demand  for  her 
manufactures  will  be  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  reduction  will  be 
followed  by  the  destruction  or  exportation  of  a  large  portion  of 
her  manufacturing  capital.  As  a  further  consequence,  her  com¬ 
merce  will  proportionally  decline,  and  a  large  portion  of  her 
commercial  capital  will  be  destroyed  or  exported.  As  an  ulterior 
consequence,  her  agriculture  will  proportionally  recede,  and  a 
large  portion  of  her  agricultural  capital  will  be  annihilated ;  since 
the  extension  of  her  agriculture  (with  the  consequent  rise  of 
rents)  has  arisen  from  the  demand  for  her  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  created  by  the  extension  of  her  manufactures  and  com- 
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merce.  The  distress  of  the  capitalists  and  landlords  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  calamity  which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  dismay.  A  large  portion  of  the  working  people  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  wages  of  the  rest  will  be 
greatly  reduced  ;  the  evil  being  aggravated  by  the  rate  at  which 
their  numbers  increase,  in  consequence  of  the  past  increase  in 
the  demand  for  their  labour. 

3d.  The  remedy  for  the  evils  which  she  has  brought  upon 
herself,  and  the  preventive  of  the  evils  with  which  she  is  threat¬ 
ened,  is  an  absolute  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory  and  restric¬ 
tive  policy.  She  must  abolish  all  the  laws  by  which  importation 
is  directly  prohibited  or  restrained,  with  all  the  import  duties 
which  are  calculated  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  raising  a  public  revenue.  Though  we  cannot  notice 
the  provisions  which  the  measure  would  require,  we  will  advert 
to  two  of  the  principles  by  which  it  ought  to  be  guided.  A  pro¬ 
tected  branch  of  industry  might  suffer  permanently  or  for  a  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  transition  to  freedom  of  trade;  and  in  every 
case  of  this  description,  the  protection  ought  to  be  prolonged  for 
the  purpose  of  softening  the  evil,  in  so  far  as  the  prolongation 
would  consist  with  the  end  of  the  measure.  But  a  protection 
granted  to  a  domestic  product,  for  that  temporary  and  limited 
purpose,  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner 
which  would  prevent  a  regular  importation  of  the  corresponding 
foreign  commodity. 

A  vent  for  our  manufactured  products  in  the  countries  which 
now  exclude  them,  would  be  the  end  of  the  measure ;  and  pro¬ 
tections  granted  to  domestic  products  would  manifestly  defeat  the 
end,  if  they  prevented  a  regular  importation  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties.  For  example,  by  the  present  English  corn  laws,  foreign 
corn  is  excluded  from  England  in  ordinary  seasons ;  and  so  long 
as  the  English  demand  for  foreign  corn  shall  be  exceptional  and 
capricious,  there  can  be  no  considerable  demand  for  English 
manufactures  in  foreign  corn-growing  countries.  Compared  with 
this  obvious  objection  to  the  present  corn  laws,  the  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  liable  are  nearly  insignificant. 

Temporary  protections,  intended  to  soften  the  transition,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  end  of  the  measure,  would  clearly  be 
expedient ;  for,  though  the  good  of  the  public  demands  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  mischievous  laws,  it  demands  that  every  regard,  com¬ 
patible  with  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance,  should  be  shown  to 
the  interests  which  they  have  called  into  being.  In  reference  to 
the  interests  which  have  been  created  by  the  corn  laws,  we  may 
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remark,  that  there  are  natural  causes  which  would  mitigate  the 
evil  of  the  transition.  Though  many  of  the  countries  which 
exclude  our  manufactures  are  fitted  by  nature  for  the  growth 
and  exportation  of  corn,  they  could  hardly  export  a  considerable 
quantity  without  a  previous  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
agriculture.  As  this  extension  and  improvement  (with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  and  population  which  they  suppose)  would  not 
be  the  work  of  a  moment,  none  of  those  countries  could  supply 
us  with  a  considerable  quantity  for  some  considerable  time  after 
the  opening  of  our  ports.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
extension  nnd  improvement  would  enhance  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  owing  to  this  cause,  and  to  the  cost  of  transport,  the 
price  of  foreign  corn  in  English  markets  would  be  necessarily 
much  higher  than  is  commonly  imagined.  If  these  natural 
causes  were  aided  by  a  temporary  protection,  the  evil  of  the 
transition  would  be  unimportant,  as  compared  with  the  probable 
mischief  of  persisting  in  the  restrictive  policy  ;  and  it  would  be 
amply  compensated,  at  the  long  run,  by  the  increase  in  the 
general  demand  for  domestic  agricultural  products  which  freedom 
of  trade  would  create. 

The  end  of  the  measure  would  be  very  imperfectly  accom¬ 
plished,  unless  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America  followed  the  example  given  them  by  Eng¬ 
land.  We  believe,  however,  that  these  countries  would  relin¬ 
quish  their  protective  system,  if  England  abandoned  her  restric¬ 
tive  policy ;  and  we  will  shortly  assign  the  reasons  on  which 
our  conviction  is  founded. 

In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  the  governments  of  these 
countries  are  inclined  to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  We  presume 
that  most  of  the  men  by  whom  these  governments  are  conducted, 
are  men  of  superior  abilities  and  superior  acquirements  ;  and  we 
infer  from  this  reasonable  presumption,  that  they  see  the  mischiefs 
and  absurdities  of  the  opposite  policy.  With  regard  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  (and  especially  the  Prussian)  statesmen,  our  conviction  is 
confirmed  by  incidental  admissions  occurring  in  the  volume  before 
us.  It  is  manifestly  the  opinion  of  Dr  List,  that  they  are  in¬ 
fected,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  with  cosmopolitical  errors ;  and 
he  manifestly  fears  that  they  would  abandon  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  unless  the  opinion  of  the  country  compelled  them  to  adhere 
to  it.  Although  the  governments  in  question  thought  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  advantageous  to  their  subjects,  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  by  which  they  are  generally  embarrassed,  would  incline 
them  to  the  principle  of  free  trade ;  for,  if  their  import  duties  on 
foreign  manufactured  articles  were  considerably  reduced,  the  re- 
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duction  Mrould  be  followed  by  an  importation  which  would  yield 
them  a  considerable  revenue. 

Nor  would  the  inclination  of  the  government  be  thwarted  by 
the  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  if  England  were  wise  enough 
to  abandon  her  restrictive  policy.  If  she  offered  a  steady  demand 
for  the  raw  products  of  the  countries  in  question,  the  people 
generally,  and  the  agricultural  classes  in  particular,  would  soon 
perceive  the  inexpediency  of  their  protective  system.  Their  mis¬ 
apprehensions  of  national  interests,  their  resentment  at  her  exclu¬ 
sion  of  their  raw  products,  and  the  errors  instilled  into  them  by 
their  own  manufacturers,  would  speedily  yield  to  their  pecuniary 
interests.  They  would  soon  tire  ot  a  system  which  deprived  them 
of  cheap  manufactures,  and  excluded  them  from  the  best  market 
for  the  products  of  their  agriculture.  With  regard  to  Germany, 
our  conviction  (we  are  happy  to  say)  coincides  with  the  opinion 
which  is  visibly  entertained  by  our  author.  To  prove  that  Ger¬ 
many  should  adhere  to  her  protective  system,  though  England 
relinquished  her  restrictive  policy,  is  one  of  his  principal  objects  ; 
and  we  fairly  presume,  from  the  desperate  energy  with  which  he 
labours  the  topic,  that  he  thinks  the  German  agriculturists  would 
sicken  of  the  system  if  the  markets  of  England  were  constantly 
open  to  their  products. 

If  England  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade,  her  mere  ex¬ 
ample  would  determine  the  countries  in  question  to  relinquish 
their  protective  system.  The  misapprehensions  of  national  in¬ 
terests  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  tne  system,  have  been  propa¬ 
gated  or  strengthened  in  those  countries  by  her  authority ;  since 
it  is  commonly  imagined  by  the  majority  of  their  people,  that 
she  owes  her  economical  prosperity  to  her  prohibitory  and  re¬ 
strictive  policy.  If  she  abandoned  the  policy,  her  authority 
would  extinguish  the  errors  which  it  has  propagated  or  con¬ 
firmed.  Disabused  by  her  wisdom  of  the  mischievous  illusions 
into  which  they  have  been  led  by  her  folly,  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  those  countries  would  arrive  at  just  apprehensions  of 
their  own  interests  ;  and  having  lost  the  support  which  it  finds 
in  their  present  misconceptions,  the  protective  system  would 
rest  upon  nothing  but  the  sinister  interests  of  the  manufacturing 
classes. 

We  have  been  provoked  by  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  still 
more  by  its  malevolent  spirit,  to  do  unsparing  justice  on  this 
incendiary  volume.  It  may  possibly  be  supposed  by  our  general 
readers,  that  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  we  have  hand¬ 
led  the  author,  evinces  a  want  of  that  respect  which  is  due  to  his 
country.  We  should  merit  the  contempt  with  which  we  have 
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treated  his  book,  if  we  were  capable  of  retorting  upon  Germany 
the  slightest  of  the  insults  which  he  has  heaped  upon  England ; 
and  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  the  possible 
supposition  would  be  groundless.  Germany  is  one  of  the  couti- 
tries  which  we  respect  the  most,  and  to  which  we  are  the  most 
attached  f  having  found  in  the  works  of  her  philosophers,  her 
historians,  and  her  scholars,  exhaustless  mines  of  knowledge  and 
instruction,  and  exhaustless  sources  of  pleasure  or  consolation. 
Above  all,  we  admire  the  spirit  of  comprehensive  humanity  which 
generally  runs  through  the  writings  of  her  classical  authors ;  and 
it  is  one  of  our  causes  of  quarrel  with  Dr  List,  that  he  labours  to 
dilTuse  a  spirit  of  exclusive  and  barbarous  nationality  in  the 
country  of  Liebnitz,  Kant,  and  Lessing. 


!•:  K  H  A  r  A. 

Page  311,  line  6  from  top  of  the  page,  /hr  Malahur,  read  Coromandel. 
...  313,  line  19  ...  ...  yhr  Ctiroinantlel,  read  Malabar. 

...  422,  and  throughout  the  Article,  yor  Melliiigen  ir«(/  Millingen. 
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12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Formative  Greek  Grammar.  By  George  K.  Gillespie.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 
Model  Lessons  for  Infant  School  Teachers.  Second  Part.  Foolscap. 
8s.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Synonymes.  By  L.  Ramahorn.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  F.  Lieber.  Post  8vo.  78. 

Carpenter’s  Dictionary  of  English  .Synonymes.  New  Edition.  18mo. 
28.  6d. 

Petit  Musee  de  Literature  Fran9aise ;  or,  the  French  Speaker.  By 
M.  Le  Page.  12mo.  Ss.  6d.  bd. 

The  Young  Scholar’s  Manual  of  Elementary  Arithmetic.  By  T. 
Carpenter.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 
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Chambers’  Educational  Course. — Eng'lish  Grammar  and  Composition. 
Part  I.  By  A,  J.  D.  D’Orsey.  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Open  and  See  ;  or,  First  Reading  Lessons.  Square.  28.  6d. 

Short  and  Easy  Access  to  French  Grammar  and  Conversation.  By 
F.  L.  Murgeaud.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Education  of  Mothers  of  Families.  By  M.  Aime  Martin. 
Translated  from  the  French.  By  Edwin  Lea.  'Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 
Brooke’s  Gazetteer  in  Miniature.  By  Findlay.  18mo.  78. 

Nesbit’s  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  12mo.  Ss. 

New  French  and  English  Lexicon.  By  M.  G.  De  la  Voye.  12mo. 
10s.  6d.  hd. 

Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Practical  Introduction  to  Latin  Verse  Composi¬ 
tion.  8vu.  5s.  6d. 

The  Traveller’s  Hand-Book;  Dialogues  in  English,  French,  and 
Italian.  By  J.  B.  Cardi.  os.  6d. 

The  Practice  of  Elocution.  By  B.  H.  Smart.  Fourth  Edition. 
12mo.  5s. 

Chambers’  Educational  Course.  Rudiments  of  Zoology.  Foolscap.  4s. 
Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  W.  E.  Jelf.  8vo.  15s. 
Letters  from  Hofwyl  on  the  Educational  Institution  of  De  Fellenberg. 
By  a  Parent.  Post  8vo.  Os. 

The  Enunciations,  Figures,  and  Corollaries  of  Euclid’s  Elements. 
Square.  2s.  6d. 

Six  Lectures  on  Arithmetic.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Mrs  Milner’s  Christian  Mother.  Second  Edition.  S2mo.  28. 

Greek  Extracts.  Part  II.  (Rugby.)  12 mo.  2s. 

Brief  Outline  of  Ancient  History.  12mo.  28.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

The  Boy’s  Own  Drawing-Book.  Human  Figure  Series,  I  and  II. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Hand-Book  of  Practical  Perspective.  18mo.  2s. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  Discourses  on  the  Fine  Arts.  Illustrated  by 
John  Burnet.  4to.  21. 2s. 

Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque.  Edited  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder. 
8  VO.  218. 

Treatise  on  Fresco,  Encaustic,  and  Tempera  Painting.  By  Eugenio 
Latilla.  8vo.  5s. 

Winkle’s  Illustrations  of  British  Cathedrals.  Vol.  HI.  Royal  8vo. 
21s.  4to.  21.  28. 

Andrew’s  Art  of  Flower  Painting.  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong.  iSs. 
The  Vocalist’s  Preceptor,  by  Joseph  De  Pinna.  Folio.  10s.  6d. 
Two  Letters  on  Pictorial  Colour  and  Effect.  By  R.  Hendrie. 
12mo.  Ss. 

London  as  it  Is.  Original  Views.  Drawn  and  Lithographed,  by 
T.  S.  Boys.  With  Historical  Descriptions.  Folio.  41.  4s. 

GARDENING  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Treatise  on  Agriculture.  By  John  Sproule.  Second  Edition.  8ro.  15s. 
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On  the  Growth  of  Plants  in  closely  glazed  cases.  By  N.  B.  Ward. 
8ro.  6s. 

Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  J.  F.  W. 
Johnston.  12mo.  5s. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopiedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  being 
the  “  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum”  abridged.  8vo.  2/.  10s. 

The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  the  British  Isles.  By 
D.  Low.  2  vols.  Imperial  4to.  16{.  16s. 

Practical  Chemistry  for  Farmers  and  Landowners.  By  J.  Trimmer. 

1 2mo.  5s. 

The  Farmer’s  Encyclopaedia,  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs.  By 
Cnfhbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  One  thick  toI.  8vo.  21.  10s. 

HisTonv. 

The  W’ar  in  Syria.  By  Commodore  Sir  C.  Napier.  2  vols.  post 
6vo.  18s. 

Miss  Julia  Corner’s  History  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Foolscap.  2s.  6d. 
Britannia  after  the  Romans.  V’ol.  II.  4to.  10s. 

Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul.  By  the  Hon.  M.  Elphinstone. 
New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler’s  History  of  Scotland.  Vol.  VH.  Post8vo.  6s. 
Chronicles  of  England,  a  Metrical  History.  By  G.  Raymond.  Post 
8 VO.  10s.  6d. 

The  Domography ;  or.  Universal  History  and  Chronology  Displayed 
at  Sight.  By  Gerard  and  Tonrier.  188. 

The  Gipsies  ;  or,  the  Sealed  Book  Opened.  By  S.  Roberts.  Fifth 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  F.  Tytler.  Vol.  VIII.  8vo.  I2s. 
Chronological  Pictures  of  English  History.  Part  I.  Folio.  78.  6d. 
The  History  of  the  Knights'* Templars,  the  Temple  Church,  and  the 
Temple.  By  C.  G.  Addison.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  By  E.  Thornton.  Vol.  II. 
8vo.  16s. 

On  the  Use  and  Study  of  History.  By  W.  T.  M'Cullagh.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  delivered  in  1842.  Bv 
T.  Arnold,  D.D.  8vo.  lUs.  Gd. 

The  Gipsies.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  James  Crabb.  Foolscap. 
48.  6d. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  F.  Tytler.  Vol.  VIII.  Post  8vo.  6s. 
History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution.  By  A.  Alison. 
Vol.  X.  (completion.)  8vo.  20s. 

An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians. 
By  E.  W.  Lane.  Third  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Theocratic  Philosophy  of  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Schom- 
berg.  2  vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Belgium  since  the  Revolution  of  1830.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Trollope. 
Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  General  Armoury  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  John 
Burke,  and  John  Bernard  Burke.  Royal  8vo.  21. 2s. 
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LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.  By  Sir  J.  A.  Park.  Eighth 
Edition.  By  F.  Hildyard.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  21. 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Laws,  Customs,  &cc.  of  the  Port  of  London.' 
By  A.  Pulling.  8vo.  16s. 

On  the  History  and  Law  of  Entails  in  Scotland.  By  E.  D.  Sand- 
ford.  8vo.  18s. 

Ordines  Cancillarioe,  being  a  Collection  of  General  Orders  of  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  from  1814.  By  C.  Bcavan.  5s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England  affecting  Roman  Catholics.  By  T. 
Austey.  8vo.  7s. 

Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England.  By  II.  Sargent.  Second  Edition. 
Part  1.  Common  Law — Conveyancing.  8vo.  15s. 

Chitty’s  General  Practice  of  the  Law.  Third  Edition  of  Vols.  III.  &  IV. 
in  one  vol.  By  R.  Lush.  Royal  8vo.  .50s. 

Inquiries  in  International  Law.  By  James  Reddie.  8vo.  7s. 

Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law.  By  Phillimore.  Ninth  Edition.  4  vols. 
8vo.  31.  16s. 

Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Privy  Council ;  together  with  the 
Practice  of  Parlianientarv  Divorce.  By  J.  Macqueen.  Roval  8vo. 
H.  lls.  6d. 


MECHANICS  AND  ENGINEERING. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Marine  Surveying  and  Hydrometry 
to  the  Practice  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  David  Stevenson.  Royal  8vo. 
cloth.  15s. 

The  Hand-Book  of  Turning.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron.  Fourth  Edition.  Bv  E. 
Hodgkinson.  Part  I.  8vo.  12s. 

Architecture  of  Machinery.  By  S.  Clegg,  jun.  4to.  12s. 

Course  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  John  Gregory.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  lOs.  (>d. 

Page’s  Decorator  and  Mechanic’s  Assistant.  Oblong  8vo.  5s.  fd. 

MEDICINE,  ANATO.MY,  AND  SURGERY. 

On  the  Mutual  Relation  between  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology, 
&c.  By  Marshall  Hall,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Andrews, 
M.D.  Royal  8vo.  18s. 

Pereira’s  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.  Second  Edition,  much  enlar¬ 
ged.  2  vols.  8 VO.  21.  10s. 

Maunsell  and  Ewanson  on  Diseases  of  Children.  Fourth  Edition. 
8 VO.  12s.  6d. 

On  the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  John  H.  Curtis.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Nature  and  Causes  of  Epilepsy.  By  J.  Jackson.  8vo.  6s. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  F.  Churchill,  M.D.  Fools¬ 
cap.  12s.  6d. 

Chemistry  of  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water.  By  T.  Griffiths.  12mo.  5s. 

Liy-ars’ Text-Book  of  Anatomy.  Part  II.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
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Consumption,  the  new  Cure;  Asthma,  the  new  Remedy.  By  Dr 
Kittoe.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Nervous  System  and  its  Functions.  By  H.  Mayo.  Post  8vo. 
68.  6d. 

Therapeutic  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  M.  Paine, 
M.D.  12mo.  Gs. 

Lectures  on  Animal  Physiology.  By  B.  T.  Lowne.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
The  Young  Wife  and  Mother’s  Book. — Advice  to  Mothers,  &c.  By 
Pye  H.  Chavasse,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  12mo.  ds. 

Hooper's  Physician’s  Vade  Mecum.  New  Edition.  By  Dr  Guy. 
l2mo.  10s. 

Dr  Tavernier’s  Treatise  on  the  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  the 
Spine.  Translated  by  W.  Brewer,  M.D.  8vo.  .'is. 

Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine.  By  D.  Spillan,  M.D.  18mo.  Ss.  Gd. 
Mineral  Springs  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Borcette.  By  L.  Wetzlar. 
Post  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Essays  and  Orations.  By  Sir  H.  Halford,  Bart.  New  Edition. 
Foolscap.  6s.  6d. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Syphilitic  Diseases.  By  R.  Carmichael.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

Quaire’s  Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Bones  and  Ligaments.  Folio.  2h 
plain  ;  21.  15s.  coloured. 

The  Simple  Treatment  of  Disease.  By  J.  M.  Gully,  M.D.  18mo.  4s. 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cure  of  Diseases  by  Water.  By  J.  Wilson. 
8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Professor  Liebig’s  Animal  Chemistry.  By  Dr  Gregory.  8vo.  9s.  Gd. 
Pulmonary  Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  H.  Gilbert. 
8vo.  8s. 

Braithwaite’s  Retrospect  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  No.  V. — .January 
to  July.  Foolscap.  5s.  Gd. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dugald  Stewart’s  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  New  Edition. 
8vo.  98. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

The  Modern  Shooter,  containing  practical  instructions  and  directions 
for  every  description  of  Inland  and  Coast  Shooting.  By  Captain  Lacy. 
8  VO.  21s. 

Sketches  of  Country  Life  and  Country  Matters.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Hawkins.  New  Edition.  12mo.  ds. 

Clerical  Economics ;  or  Hints,  Rural  and  Household.  By  a  Clergy* 
man  of  the  Old  School.  12mo.  4s. 

Slight  Sketches  and  Scattered  Thoughts.  By  the  Author  of  Prayers 
for  Private  Use.  12mo.  3s. 

The  Domestic  Dictionary,  and  Housekeeper’s  Manual.  By  G.  Merle 
8vo.  9s. 

The  History  and  Management  of  Bees.  By  J.  Wigbton.  12mo.  ds. 
Sketches  of  Life  and  Character.  By  Alex.  Campbell.  Foolscap.  5s. 
Huish’s  Natural  History  and  Management  of  Bees.  12mo.  lOs.  Gd. 


Li»t  of  New  PubHcations.  56S 

History  of  the  Woollen  and  Wonted  Manufactures.  By  J.  Bischoff. 

2  Tols.  8vo.  268. 

Heraldry  of  Fish.  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  bearing  Fish  in 
their  Anns.  By  T.  Moule.  8vo.  21s.  Royal  8fo.  2i.  28. 

The  Works  of  Montaigne.  Edited  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Royal  8vo.  IGs.  6d. 
Amenities  of  Literature.  By  J.  D'Israeli.  2d  Edition.  3  rols.  8ro. 
24s. 

Village  Pencillings,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Eliz.  Pierce.  Post  8vo. 
lOs. 

History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathern,  Monteith,  and  Airth.  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  By 
John  Barlow.  l2mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Codex  Exoniensis;  a  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  with  an 
English  Translation.  By  B.  Thorpe.  Royal  8vo.  20s. 

The  Climate  of  the  United  States.  By  Samuel  Torry,  M.D.  8vo. 
148. 

Some  Loose  Leaves  from  my  Portfolio.  By  G.  Cooper.  Post  8vo. 
lOs.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
Second  Series.  Vol.  VI.  8vo.  14s. 

Supplement  to  Buchanan  on  Mill-Work.  Edited  by  G.  Rennie.  18 
Folio  Plates,  with  Letterpress.  8vo.  18s. 

English  Surnames ;  Essays  on  Family  Nomenclature,  &r.  By  M.  A. 
Lower.  Post  8vo.  6s. 

A  Few  Words  of  Advice  to  Cadets.  By  Henry  Kerr.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

Jokes  of  the  Cambridge  CoflFee-Houses  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.  18mo.  23. 

Female  Writers;  their  Proper  Sphere  and  Powers  of  Usefulness. 
By  M.  A.  Stoddart.  Foolscap.  4s.  6d. 

Fragments  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith. 
New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Horse  and  the  Hound  ;  their  Uses  and  Treatment.  By  Nimrod. 
Post  8vo.  12s. 

Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art.  General  Editor,  W.  T. 
Brande ;  assisted  by  Joseph  Cauvin.  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  31. 

Manual  of  Dignities,  Privilege,  and  Precedence.  By  C.  R.  Dodd. 
12mo.  9a. 

Short  Whist.  By  F.  P.  Watson.  And  Long  Whist.  By  Admiral 
Burney.  18mo.  28. 6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Coloured  Illustrations  of  British  Birds  and  their  Eggs.  By  H.  L. 
Meyer.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  21,  128. 6d. 

The  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs.  Being  the  First  Part 
of  the  Geology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle.  By  C.  Darwin.  8vo.  158. 
Geology  for  Beginners.  By  G.  F.  Richardson.  12mo.  128.  6d. 
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Thoufthts  on  a  Pebble ;  or,  a  First  Lesson  in  Geology.  By  Dr  Man- 
tell.  Sixth  Edition.  Square.  2s.  Gd. 

Macgillivray’s  Manual  of  British  Ornithology.  Part  II.  Water  Birds. 
Foolscap.  4s.  Gd. 

My  Bee  Book.  By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cotton.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

The  Ornithologist’s  Guide  to  tlie  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
By  R.  Dunn.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Little  Book  of  Nature.  Square  .32100.  6s.  Gd.  Morocco. 

NATURAL  I'HILOSOIMIY. 

Elements  of  Astronomy.  By  lingo  Reid.  12mo.  3s.  Gd. 

A  New  Analogy  for  determining  the  Distances  of  the  Planets  from 
the  Sun.  12mo.  2s. 

Practical  Geodesy.  By  Butler  Williams.  8vo.  128.  Gd. 

Manual  of  Electro-Metallurgy.  By  (i.  Shaw.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
Diflferential  and  Integral  Calculus.  By  A.  De  Morgan.  8vo.  Ids.  Gd. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  IlOMANCES. 

Tlie  Captain’s  Wife.  Bv  the  Author  of  “  Cavendi',h.’’  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  1/.  Ils.  Gd. 

The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Comhe.  By  Mrs  Trollope.  .1  vols.  post  8vo. 
D.  Ils.  Od. 

The  Bishop’s  Daughter.  By  the  Author  of  “  Life  Book  of  a  La¬ 
bourer.”  Foolscap.  7». 

Mastrrman  Ready;  or,  the  Wreck  oftlie  Pacific.  By  Captain  Mar- 
ryatt.  Vol.  II.  Foolscap.  7s.  Gd. 

Passion  and  Principle,  a  Novel,  indited  by  Captain  F.  Chamier.  .3 
vols.  post  8vo.  1/.  1  Is.  Gd. 

Softness  ;  a  Novel.  By  the  .\uthor  of  “  Hardness.”  3  vols.  post 
8vo.  H.  Ils.  Gd. 

Modern  French  Life.  Edited  by  Mrs  Gore.  .3  vols.  post  8vo.  H. 
Ils.  Gd. 

Bernard  Leslie ;  a  Tale  of  the  last  Ten  ^’ears.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Gresle)’.  Foolscap.  4s.  Gd. 

Morley  Ernstein.  By  G.  P.  R.  James.  3  vols.  post  Bvo.  If.  Ils.  Gd. 
A  Trip  Home,  with  some  Homespun  Yarns.  Post  8v«).  128 

Decided  Preference  ;  a  ’I'ale  foundetl  upon  Facts.  By  an  Old  Spin¬ 
ster.  2  vols.  post  8  VO.  15s. 

Tales  of  the  Jury-Room.  By  Gerahl  Grillin.  .3  vols.  post  8vo.  1/. 
Us.  Gd. 

The  Marchioness ;  a  Strange,  hut  True  Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Thorn¬ 
ton.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  IGs. 

Sir  Henry  Dehne ;  aLove  Story.  ByaBu“hman.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s. 
The  Recreations  of  Christo|iher  North.  Vol.  I.  Post  Bvo.  10s.  fid. 
Father  Cotmell.  By  tin*  O’Hara  ^Family.  .3  vols.  ])ost  8vo.  If.  Us.  (id. 
The  Lottery  of  Life.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  .3  vols.  post 

8 VO.  If.  Ils.  fid. 

'Hie  Ambassador’s  Wife.  By  Mrs  Gore.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  Ils.  Gd. 


List  of  New  Publications.  365 

The  Man  of  Sorrow ;  a  Novel.  By  the  late  Theodore  Hook.  3 
vole,  post  8 VO.  218. 

Eva;  a  True  Story.  By  Sir  E.  L.  Biilwer,  Bart.  Foolscap,  os. 
Christinas  Stories,  oth  Edition.  12mu.  2s.  6d. 

The  Tempter  and  the  Tempted.  By  the  Baroness  de  Calabrella.  3 
vols.  post  8vo.  If.  11s.  6d. 

The  Hungarian  Castle.  By  Miss  Pardoe.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If. 
Us.  6d. 

'Hie  Mameuvring  Mother.  By  the  Author  of  “  'flie  History  of  a 
Flirt.”  3  vols.  post  8vo.  If.  11s.  Gd. 

I’OETRY  AND  THE  DIlAMA. 

A  Voice  iif  Eamah  ;  or,  Lament  of  the  Poor  .African.  A  Poem.  By 
A.  Steinmetz.  Foolscap.  7a.  Gd. 

IVjems  by  David  Vedder.  Foolscap.  Gs. 

Poems,  thielly  of  Early  and  Late  Years.  By  VV.  Wordswortli,  Fools¬ 
cap.  9s. 

PoemsMiy  the  Rev.  'F.  Whytehead.  Foolscap.  3s. 

'I’he  Angels;  a  Vision.  By  the  Rev.  II.  Clark.  Foolscap.  28.  6d. 
S.  Gray’s  Messiad  ;  or,  tiie  Life,  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Exaltation 
of  the  Messiah.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Progress  of  Religion.  A  Poem.  By  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone, 
Bart.  ]2mo.  4s.  Gd. 

'File  [Messiah.  A  Poem.  By  R.  Montgomery.  Eighth  Edition. 
Foolscap.  5s. 

Poems :  to  which  is  added,  Belmour  House ;  a  Play.  By  G.  K. 
.Matthews.  12mo.  os. 

Poetry  of  the  tieasons,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nature.  32mo.  3s. 
Poems  by  Alfred  'Fennyson.  2  vols.  12uio.  12s. 

'File  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  other  Poems.  'Franslated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  By  E.  S.  and  F.  J.  'Furner.  Foolscap.  5s. 

'Fhe  Siege  of  Barcelona.  A  Poem.  By  Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Hippisley. 
Foolscap,  os. 

Poetical  Recollections  of  Irish  History.  By  Jane  E.  Herbert.  Royal 
32ino.  4s.  Gd. 

'Fhe  Poetical  Works  of  'Fhomas  Chatterton.  2  vols.  foolscap,  los. 
Poetry  of  Love.  Royal  .‘12mo.  2s.  Gd. 

Brian,  the  Probationer.  A  'Fragedy.  By  the  late  Isabel  Hill.  8vo.  5s. 
Nuga!  Metrica?.  Latin  Poems  and  Translations.  By  Sir  H.  Halford, 
Burt.  Foolscap.  3s.  Gd. 

'Fhe  Maiden  of  Moscow.  A  Poem.  By  the  Lady  E.  S.  Wortley. 
8  VO.  25s. 

Poems.  By  Clara  Coulthurd.  Sijuare.  3s. 

Poetry  and  Poets  of  America.  By  R.  W.  Griswold.  Royal  8vo.  IGs. 
'Fhe  Book  of  British  Ballads.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  Part  I.  Royal 
Svo.  3s. 

Josephus,  and  other  Poems.  By  Francis  M.  Eaton.  Post  8vo.  5s. 
'Fhe  Poetical  Works  of  .Miss  Susanna  Blamire.  Foolscap.  Gs. 

Edwin  the  Fair.  An  Historical  Drama.  ByH.'Fajlor.  Foolscap,  la. 
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'  POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

H.  Merivale’s  Lectures  on  Colonies  and  Colonization.  Vol.  II. 
8to.  18s. 

War  and  Peace ;  the  Evils  of  the  First,  and  a  Plan  for  preserving  the 
Last.  By  Wm.  Jay.  12mo.  4s. 

Banks  and  Bankers.  By  David  Hardcastle.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Some  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa.  By  James  Ban- 
dinel.  Royal  8vo.  9s. 

The  Condition  and  Treatment  of  Children  employed  in  Mines  and 
Collieries.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

New  Zealand ;  its  Advantages  and  Prospects  as  a  British  Colony. 
By  Charles  Terry.  8vo.  18s. 

The  Country  Banks  and  the  Currency.  By  G.  M.  Bell.  Foolscap.  43. 

General  Orders ;  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Arranged 
and  indexed  by  W.  G.  Lumley.  18mo.  5s. 

Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Church.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Lifford.  12mo.  4s. 

RBLIOIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Rev.  Hugh  White’s  Twenty  Sermons.  Seventh  Edition.  1  vol* 
Foolscap.  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Keith’s  Signs  of  the  Times.  Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Hemphill's  God  in  his  Works ;  or.  Redemption  in  Creation.  Fools¬ 
cap.  3s.  6d. 

Discourses  on  Human  Life.  By  O.  Dewey  (of  New  York).  12mo.  Gs. 

Ancient  Christianity,  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Scriptural  Instruction  for  the  Least  and  the  Lowest.  Part  II. — Old 
Testament.  18mo.  4s. 

Our  Home  Population ;  or,  the  Voluntary  Principle  and  Lay  Agency 
sanctioned  of  God.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

A  Pastor's  Memorial  to  his  Former  Flock.  By  J.  Macdonald. 
12mo.  4s. 

Rev.  W.  Palmer's  Letters  to  Dr  Wiseman  on  the  Errors  of  Roman¬ 
ism.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Christian’s  Token  of  Remembrance ;  or,  Sabbath  Musings.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Bond.  32mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Churchman’s  Manual ;  Collects,  Prayers,  5ec.,  for  Family  Wor¬ 
ship.  4to.  4s.  Gd. 

Analysis  of  Butler’s  Analogy  of  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Pughe. 
18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Christ,  our  Law.  By  the  Author  of  “Christ,  our  Example.”  Foolscap.  6s. 

The  Primitive  Hebrew  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Cartwright.  12mo.  6s. 

Thivya;  or,  the  Atttractive  Power  of  the  Cross,  from  the  German. 
By  E.  M.  Lloyd.  18mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Apostles’  Creed.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith.  12mo.  lUs. 

Alpha  and  Omega ;  a  Series  of  Sabbath  School  Lectures,  on  the  Titles, 
he.,  of  Christ.  16mo.  3s.  6d. 
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ProtestantiBin.  Fire  Lectures.  By  J.  Gordon.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

D.  Morison’s  Religious  History  of  Man.  12(no.  68. 

Dr.  Hook’s  Church  Dictionary.  New  Edition.  12mo.  7s. 

Truth  on  both  Sides ;  or,  Can  the  Belierer  finally  Fall.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  Brown.  Foolscap.  5s. 

Rev.  H.  Atkin’s  Theological  Lectures.  (2  vols.)  Vol.  I.  12mo.  78. 
The  Mother’s  Help  in  explaining  the  Church  Catechism,  and  occa¬ 
sional  Services.  By  the  Rev.  J.  James,  D.D.  12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Homilies  for  the  Times  ;  or,  Rome  and  her  New  Allies.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

Harmonia  Apostolica  ;  or,  St  James  and  St  Paul  on  Justification.  By 
Bishop  Bull.  8vo.  6s. 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteth’s  Family  Prayers.  Foolscap.  Ss. 

Gems  of  Protestant  Truth.  Selected  from  the  Speeches  of  Edward 
Dalton.  ISmo.  2$.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Archbishop  Magee;  now  first  collected,  with  Memoir. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  26s. 

Sermons  at  Bath.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Elwin.  12mo.  5s. 

An  Equalization  of  Scripture  Money,  Weight  and  Measure,  with  the 
British.  By  Joseph  Palethorpe.  4to.  10s. 

A  Tabular  View  of  the  Variations  in  the  Communion  and  Baptismal 
Offices  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  F.  Bulley.  8vo.  78.  6d. 

South  Indian  Missionary  Sketches.  Part  1. — Madras  and  Mayaveram. 
12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Sermons  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Watson.  18mo.  28.  6d. 
Rev.  M.  O’Sullivan  on  the  Apostasy  predicted  by  St  Paul.  8vo.  14s. 
The  Accordance  of  Religion  with  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  S. 
Gabell.  8vo.  98. 

Paxton’s  Illustrations  of  Scripture.  Vol.  III.  Natural  History. 
Foolscap.  Gs. 

A  Pastor’s  Address  to  his  Flock  on  the  Efforts  of  the  Romanists.  By 
George  Wilkins,  D.D.  Post  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Catena  Aurea.  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels— -collected  out  of 
the  works  of  the  Fathers.  By  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Vol.  I. — St  Mat¬ 
thew.  Part  III.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Churchman’s  Year;  or.  Liturgical  Remarks  on  Sundays  and 
Saints*  Day.  By  G.  F.  Townsend.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Letters  to  Various  Friends.  By  the  late  Mrs  Stevens.  Edited  by 
her  Sister.  Post  8vo.  128. 

Fifty-two  Sketches  of  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  F.  Close.  8vo.  6s. 
Four  Sermons  before  the  Queen.  By  S.  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey.  12mo.  4s. 

The  Great  Awakening.  History  of  the  Revival  of  Religion.  By  J. 
Tracy.  8vo.  14«. 

Themes  and  Texts  for  the  Pulpit.  By  A.  C.  Baldwin.  12mo.  78.6<i. 
Dr  H.  Ware  on  the  Foundation,  Evidences,  and  Truths  of  Religion. 
2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Mrs  Agnes  Bulmer’s  Select  Letters.  18mo.  3s. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer’s  Manual  of  Presbytery.  12mo.  48.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Jasber.  Translated  from  the  Hebrew.  8to.  lOs, 
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Archbishop  Usher’s  Whole  Works.  Vol.  3.  8vo.  12s. 

Infant  Salvation ;  or,  All  Saved  that  Die  in  Infancy.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Cuminin|r.  32mo.  28. 

Bickersteth’s  Christian  Psalmo.l)'.  Large  Edition.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 
cloth. 

History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Lathhury.  Foolscap.  7s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Salvation.  By  T.  Ragg.  Foolscap.  Is.  6d. 

Fuller’s  Church  History.  New  Edition.  By  J.  Nichols.  3  vols.  8vo. 
278. 

Rev.  H.  M‘Neile’s  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  England.  Eighth 
Edition.  l2mo.  os. 

Du.  Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent.  Fifth  Edition.  I2mo.  43.  6d. 
Ed.  Scohell’s  Sermons  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  in  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.  12mo.  4s. 

History  of  Christian  Missions  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  J.  A.  Huie.  I2mo.  os. 

Mission  of  Enquiry  to  the  Jews  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1839. 
Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Lorimer’s  Treatise  on  the  Office  of  a  Deacon.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
Mouravieff’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia.  Translated  by  Black- 
more.  8vo.  14  s. 

Missionary  Labours  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa.  By  Rev.  R. 
Moffat.  8  VO.  12s'. 

Bishop  Heber’s  Hymns  for  Church  Service.  18mo.  2s. 

The  Rise  of  the  Old  Dissent,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  of  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,  1G30-1702.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter.  8vo.  14s. 

Lecture-Sermons  on  the  Distinctive  Errors  of  Romanism.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bonnet.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  13s. 

The  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the  Common  Prayer.  By  T.  Bisse,  D.D. 
New  Edition.  By  F.  P.  Pocock.  12mo.  os. 

Lectures  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  P.  Walds, 
Esq.  Third  Edition.  12mo.  4s. 

Meditations  and  Reflections  for  a  Month.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap. 
48. 

The  Death  of  Christ  the  Redemption  of  his  People.  By  A.  Marshall, 
D.D.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Apologia.  Four  Letters  by  the  Rev.  J.  Newton.  New  Edition. 
Foolscap.  28. 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Manning.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Waltham-on- Sea  ;  or.  Conversations  in  our  Parish.  Foolscap.  4s. 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hethering- 
ton.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Exclusive  Claims  of  the  Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  be  Christian 
Ministers,  Indefensible.  By  J.  Brown,  D.D.  Foolscap.  78.  6d. 

Revival  of  Scriptural  Principles  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  Bird.  8vo.  ‘Js. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Faber’s  Provincial  Letters  from  the  County-Palatine  of 
Durham,  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Principles  of  the  Oxford 
Tractarians.  12iuo.  os. 
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The  Several  Editions  ot’  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  from  its  Com¬ 
pilation  to  the  Last  Revision.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Keeling.  8vo.  218. 

Rev.  J.  Berridge’s  Zion’s  Songs.  New  Edition.  With  Preface  by 
J.  C.  Philpot.  32mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Critical  Greek  and  English  New  Testament.  Post  8vo.  Ss. 

A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  With  Notes  by  W.  French, 
D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Skinner.  New  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm.  Eighth  Edition.  12mo.  Ss. 
Biblical  Cabinet,  vols.  XXXVIII.  and  XXXIX.  Tholuck’s  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Hebrews.  2  vols.  foolscap.  128. 

Rev.  A.  Barnes’  Theory  and  Desirableness  of  Revivals.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Rev.  B.  Noell.  18mo.  28.  6d. 

The  Colonial  Church  Atlas.  4to.  lOs.  6d. 

Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  By  S.  Thompson.  Fourth  Edition. 
12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Brogden.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  278. 

The  Teacher's  Farewell ;  a  Parting  Gift.  18mo.  28. 

Apostolical  Independency.  By  J.  S.  Bright.  Foolscap.  28. 

STATISTICS  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Descriptive  Account  of  Assam.  By  Wilhan  Robinson.  8vo.  248. 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Cirencester.  12mo.  Ss. 

The  History,  Antiquities,  and  Geology  of  Bacton  in  Norfolk.  By 
Charles  Green.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Port  of  London.  By  James  Elmes.  12mo.  4s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Foulsham,  Norfolk.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Quarlls.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Dr  Mott's  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Royal  8vo.  15s. 

Greece  Revisited,  and  Sketches  in  Lower  Egypt  in  1840.  By  Edgar 
Garston.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Narrative  of  the  Second  Campaign  in  China.  By  Keith  S.  Mackenzie. 
Esq.  Post  8 VO.  lOs.  6d. 

Scott’s  Narrative  of  a  Recent  Imprisonment  in  China.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  East  India  Voyager.  In  three  parts.  Part  1. — Civil  Service ; 
Part  11. — Advice  to  Cadets  ;  Part  III. — Medical  Service.  Post  8vo. 
28.  each. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in  the  Esmailla  of  Abd-el-Kader.  By  Col. 
Scott.  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Residence  in  Cabool  in  the  years  1836-37-38.  By  the  late  Sir  Alex. 
Burnes.  8vo.  18s. 

Rambles  and  Researches  in  Thuringian  Saxony.  By  J.  F.  Stanford. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

An  Illustrated  Itinerary  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  Imperial  8vo. 
16s. 

Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia-Minor,  Mesopotamia.  Chaldea,  and 
Armenia.  By  W.  F.  Ainsworth.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  248. 
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The  Landman’s  Log-Book,  or  an  Emigrant’s  Life  at  Sea.  By  J. 
Ilayter.  Foolscap.  5s. 

The  Fame  and  Glorv  of  England  Vindicated ;  being  an  Answer  to  the 
Glory  and  Shame  of  England.  12mo.  6*. 

Illustrations  to  the  Hand-Book  for  Travellers.  By  J.  Lehnhardt, 
Southern  Germany.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Do.  do.  do.  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.  In 

1  Tol.  post  8vo.  218. 

Hon.  Mrs  Darner’s  Diary  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.  post  Bvo.  16s. 

A  Scamper  through  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  Bv  a  Gentleman.  Foolscap. 
3s. 

Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  and  Iskardo.  By  G.  T.  Vigne.  2  vols. 
8vo.  368. 

The  Spas  of  England.  By  Dr  Granville.  Complete  in  2  vols.  post 
8  VO.  24s. 

My  Last  Tour  and  First  Work ;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Baths  of  Wildbad 
and  Rippoldsau.  By  Lady  Vavasour.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Idler  in  France.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  16$. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PERSON'S. 

The  School,  the  Field,  and  the  Fireside.  .3  vols.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Sequel  to  Little  Henry  and  his  Bearer.  By  Mrs  Sherwood.  18mu. 
28.  6d. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany  of  Amusement  and  Instruction.  Foolscap.  6s. 
Bingley’s  Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge.  New  Edition.  By  Cooper. 

2  vols.  12mo.  16s. 

Childhood’s  Duties.  By  M.  A.  S.  Baber.  18mo.  2$. 

Agden  Court ;  a  Tale  for  Children.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Leila  in  England ;  a  continuation  of  Leila  on  the  Island.  By  Miss 
Tytler.  12mo.  6s. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  England.  By  Mrs  Murcet.  18mo. 
46.  6d. 

The  Game  of  Grammar.  By  Mrs  Marcet.  8s. 

Lucy  and  Arthur;  a  Book  for  Children.  Square.  3s. 

Springtide ;  Du.  Stjuare.  3s. 

Holiday  Tales.  By  the  Uev.  W.  Gresley.  Square.  28. 

Blue  Beard.  With  Illustrations.  By  F.  VV’.N.  Bayley.  Square.  28.  6d. 
Coloured  Picture  Story-Book.  Square.  Is.  6d. 

Little  .Stories  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press.  Foolscap.  2s.  6J. 
Universal  History,  on  Scriptural  Principles,  for  the  Use  of  Children. 
Ibmo.  3s. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors;  or  Aneciotes,  Details,  and  Uecollections  of 
Naval  and  Military  Life.  Foolscap.  8s. 

The  Child's  Own  Scrap  Book.  Oblong  4to.  6s.  Gd. 
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Ayansiz,  Professor,  quoted  as  to  the  rate  of  motion  in  glaciers,  59,  60, 
and  72,  73 — his  work  on  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  87,  88. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  state  of. — See  Mendicity. 

America — resembles  Fiance  in  her  pride,  10,  11 — intelligence  and  con¬ 
dition  of  her  people,  11,  12 — vanity  of,  12 — sources  from  which  she 
takes  her  opinion  of  England,  12,  13 — is  not  characterized  as  ambi¬ 
tious,  13 — her  territory  too  extensive,  14 — not  influenced  by  fear,  or 
by  suflicient  priule’nce,  14,  15 — her  public  morality  and  litigiousness, 
l5,  16 — has  little  national  sympathy,  16 — irritable,  and  apt  to  take 
offence  when  none  was  intended,  17 — negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  right  to  visit  and 
search  her  vessels,  24-28  and  41,  42 — as  a  nation,  her  character  seems 
to  deteriorate,  44. 

America,  Central,  ruins  of,  those  of  Copan,  398,  399 — accuracy  of  the 
drawings  given  in  Mr  Stephens’  book,  399,  400 — remains  found  in 

Copan  ami  Palenqne  differ  decidedly  in  their  character,  400 _ colossal 

carved  blocks  at  Copan,  401-404 — remains  at  Palenque  are  immea¬ 
surably  superior  to  those  of  Copan,  404-408 — their  hieroglyphics  show 
to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  408 — this  confirmed  by  Mexican 
manuscripts,  409,  410 — geographical  distribution  of  these  characters, 
410,  411 — great  uncertainty  of  the  language  ever  being  known,  411- 
416 — the  ruins  indicate  a  people  further  advanced  in  taste  than  in 
intellect,  416,  417 — their  history  a  mere  blank,  417 — appear  to  have 
been  built  near  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion,  418 — laws  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  stated  by  Juarros,  419,  420 — the  study  of  such 
antiquities  of  little  value,  420,  421. 

Athens — lower  parts  of  the  ancient  city  deliberately  annihilated,  to  make 
rocnn  for  the  imslern  buildings,  499.  500. 

Auldjo,  Mr,  quoted  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossons,  64. 

Austria — settlement  of  the  female  line  of  the  House  of  Ilapsbnrg  by 
‘  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,’  229 — personal  qualities  of  the  Empress 
Marin  Theres.i,  229 — Silesia  invadol  by  Frederic  the  Great— conduct 
of  Frederic,  239-232— enthusiasm  of  Hungary  towards  Maria  Theresa, 
23  1-23.) — policy  of  the  Court  of  N’ienna,  254-258 — Maria  Theresa’s 
letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  258.  See  Eredcric. 

Australia,  South — Second  Heport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  140 — settlement  of  this  Colony  tried  as  an 
experiment,  140 — failure  of,  and  expense  to,  the  mother  country,  141, 
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142 — account  of  the  negotiations  with  government,  142-148 — three 
principles  of  colonization  involved  in  its  settlement,  149-155 — 
series  of  miscarriages  exhibited  in  its  management,  155-157 — re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Committee,  157 — raising  of  the  minimum 
price  of  land  ohjected  to,  158,  159 — Colonel  Gawler’s  expenditure, 
ItiO,  161 — conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  Colony,  161,  162. 


15 

Barrow's  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  &c.,  454 — sight  of  the  Righi 
Mountain,  454— warm-baths  of  PfeflTers,  454,  155 — town  of  Coire, 
the  capital  of  the  Orisons,  455 — anecdote  of  Ixiuis  Philippe  of  France, 
456 — road  of  Via  Mala  in  Switzerland,  456,  457 — elevation  of  the 
village  of  Splugen,  457,  458 — Lago  di  Como,  459 — cathedral  of 
Milan,  459,  460 — Leonard!  da  Vinci’s  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 
460,  461 — the  libraries  of,  461 — public  buildings  of,  461 — height  of 
Stelvio  pass  and  view  from,  463 — city  of  Innsbruck,  463 — exquisite 
statuary  in  its  cathedral,  463,  464 — salt  mines  of  Hallein,  465 — city 
of  Munich,  466,  467. 

Begging,  number  of  the  families  in  England  who  subsist  by  this  art, 
and  the  amount  they  collect,  480,  481.  See  Mendicity. 

Borgia — Don  Francis — elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  347 — his  noble 
birth,  347,  348 — his  early  renown,  348— great  epoch  of  his  life,  349 
— appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  350 — death  of  bis  duchess,  351 — 
renounced  his  worldly  honours  and  wealth,  and  entered  as  a  member 
of  the  Jesuits,  352,  353— character  of,  355-357. 

Britain — pride  and  high  estimation  in  which  she  regards  herself,  17,  18 
— lier  foreign  affairs  attract  but  seldom  the  attention  of  her  people,  18, 
1 9 — apt  to  be  arrogant  and  unjust,  19 — her  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade  an  illustration  of,  20-29 — us  an  European 
power  cannot  be  considered  as  ambitious,  29,  30 — indifferent  to 
extending  her  influence,  30,  31 — prudent  in  keeping  out  of  war, 
3 1,  32 — but  difficult,  when  once  engaged,  to  get  her  out  of  it,  32 — 
angry  feelings  of,  not  easily  roused,  32 — case  of  Macleod,  33 — plac¬ 
able  and  generous  in  her  resentments,  33,  34 — sympathy  for  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours,  34 — her  treatment  of  enemies,  35 — is 
pertinacious  in  confiscating  an  enemy’s  property,  although  private, 
when  taken  either  at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — acts  with  justice  and  forbear¬ 
ance  towards  them  when  at  war  on  land,  35,  36 — her  unjust  treatment 
of  Norway,  36,  87 — as  a  l>elligerent  ally,  her  conduct  has  been  exem¬ 
plary,  37 — towards  neutrals  it  cannot  be  exempt  from  severe  censure, 
37,  and  40, 4l — behaviour  towards  Denmark  in  1807,  38-40 — assumes 
the  right  of  search  for  English  sailors  in  American  vessels,  41,  42 — 
her  conduct  with  respect  the  “  Russo-Dutch  Loan,”  43 — her  position 
with  America,  France,  and  other  Powers,  44-48. 

Budget  (the)  of  1842,  187-218.  See  Corn. 


C 

Campbells,  Tbofpas,  Life  of  Fiederifk  the  Great,  218.  See  Frederic. 
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Charpentier's  Essai  sur  les  Glaciers,  &c.,  quoted,  66 — defends  the  dilata¬ 
tion  theory  of  glacier  movement,  70-78 — his  Essai  noticed,  88-89. 

Coal,  tax  oil  the  exj  ort  of,  207,  208. 

Colin,  Alexander,  his  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral 
of  Innsbruck,  463,  464. 

Colonies,  of  no  use  to  a  mother  country  were  trade  free  and  universal, 
540-541. 

Copan,  ruins  of,  in  Central  America,  398-404. 

Corn  Laws — motives  which  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  bring  in 
his  alteration  on,  190-191 — his  measure  prohibitory,  192 — price  of 
loreign  wheat  at  Jersey,  192-193 — tixed  duty  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  the  sliiling  scale,  194 — VVhut  effect  would  a  permanent  prohi¬ 
bition  have  had  upon  Great  Rritain,  compared  with  the  rates  of  duty 
since  1828?  194-195 — etlect  of  a  moderate  fixed  rate,  195-196 — 
principle  on  which  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  19G-201 — effect  of  the 
Tariff  on  pasture  lands,  209. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  I'rench  and  English,  compared,  359-396. — 
See  Lafarge. 

D 

D' Argens — associate  of  Frederic  the  Great — character  of,  245. 

Denmark,  conduct  of  England  in  1807,  towards,  38-40. 

Duelling,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  modern  world,  422 — trial  by  ordeal, 
422 — ^judicial  single  combat,  423-426 — instances  of,  426-428 — sketch 
of  the  duels,  heroes,  and  men  of  honour,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  428- 
435 — edicts  issued  against,  435-438— mania  for,  alter  the  Restoration 
in  England,  438-440 — after  the  accession  of  George  111.,  440,  441  — 
duelling  in  Ireland,  441,  442 — present  state  of,  443,  444  — laws 
against,  445,  447 — severity  of  the  law  rather  tends  to  excuse  than  to 
prevent,  447-449 — in  all  ca-es  of  duels,  parties  should  be  tried  liefore  a 
jury,  us  in  the  case  of  other  offences,  449-451  — England  should  follow' 
the  example  of  Plu^sia  and  Austria,  in  having  various  degrees  of 
imprisonment  for  both  princijials  and  seconds,  451-452. 

E 

Education,  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on,  105 — formation 
of  the  Committee  a  most  important  step,  106 — outcry  at  first  raised 
against  the  Committee,  both  in  and  out  ot  Purliament,  I07-l(  9 — 
utility  of  the  reports,  109,  110 — inspectors  apjiointed  hy  the  Board 
to  investigate  the  mode  of  teaching,  110 — objections  raised  to  the 
inspcclion  by  the  high  church  party.  111 — conduct  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  112 — arrangement  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Committee  regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children, 
112 — inspectors  well  qualified  for  their  office,  113,  114 — defective 
character  and  quality  of  instruction  given  in  schools.  114 — general 
ignorance  and  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  114-116 — M.  Tremen- 
heere’s  report  on  the  state  of  education  in'  various  parts  ot  England, 
116-122 — rejrortof  Mr  Allan,  122-127 — of  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  127-132 
— of  MrGibson  in  Scotland,  132,  133: — Sundgy  schools,  134 — proceed- 
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ings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  on  this  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  held  by  the  former  government,  134-136 — institution  of 
Normal  Schools  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  136-138 — 
gratuities  should  be  given  to  well-qualitied  teachers,  138 — compilation 
and  publication  of  a  complete  set  of  school-books  also  necessary,  139. 

England^  her  manufacturing  prosperity  believed  in  Germany  to  have 
been  attained  by  her  protective  policy,  542 — free  trade  desired  by  the 
people  of,  fj47-549 — was  slavery  abolished  in  its  colonies  in  order  to 
crush  the  industry  of  other  slave- holding  countries?  349 — absurd 
course  pursued  by  abolitionists  to  exclude  foreign  slave  productions 
from  the  English  market,  340 — hostility  to  its  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  especially  in  Germany,  540 — evils  likely  to  result  from  her  re¬ 
strictive  policy,  332,  553 — nature  of-the  commercial  policy  she  must 
adopt  to  avert  her  declining  trade,  553-556. 

England,  her  position  with  France,  between  1748  and  1756,  261. 

Euttace,  Mr,  charge  against  the  French  for  having  destroyed  Vinci’s 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  Milan,  not  correett  460,  461. 


F 

Fancy  and  Imagination,  analysis  of  the  distinction  between,  164-174. 

France,  causes  which  have  influenced  the  public  conduct  of,  4,  5 — 
national  character  of  her  pride,  5,  7 — amhition,  7 — is  not  checked 
by  any  feeling  of  justice,  faith,  or  public  morality,  7 — warlike  propen¬ 
sities  7,  8 — is  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  apprehension,  8 
— cause  of,  8,  9 — prides  herself  in  her  sympathy,  9,  10 — mode  in 
which  she  is  influenced  by  resentment,  10 — conduct  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  21-23 — in  regard  to  neutral  vessels  trad¬ 
ing  with  England,  40,  41 — her  present  character,  44 — position  anil 
prospects  of,  44-47 — her  criminal  law  deficient,  359. 

France,  state  of  duelling  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  429-431 — Brantome’s, 
account  of  Duprat,  the  paragon  of  France,  434-433 — edicts  issued 
against  duelling,  436. 

Francis,  Father,  third  General  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  348.  See 
Borgia. 

Frederic  the  Great,  48 — sketch  of  his  grandfather,  219 — of  his  father, 
Frederic  William,  219 — treatment  of,  till  his  25th  year,  221-223— 
his  abode  at  Kheinsberg — pursuits  and  amusements,  223 — educa¬ 
tion  and  abilities  of,  224 — partiality  for  the  French  language,  225-226 
—correspondence  with  Voltaire,  226 — succeeds  his  father,  227 — acces¬ 
sion  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Austria  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  229 — Frederic  invades  Silesia  without  apprising  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  of  his  design,  230 — evils  produced  in  Europe  by  this  step, 
232 — his  first  battle  at  Molwitz,  233 — state  of  Fhirope  till  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  238 — his  character — slavish  application  to  public 
business  which  he  displayed,  238-242 — vices  of  liis  administration, 
242-243 — sketch  of  his  associates — manner  he  spent  his  time  with 
them  at  Potsdam,  243-247 — eccentric  friendship  with,  and  treatment 
of  Voltaire,  249-254— policy  of  the  Austrian  court,  254 — of  France, 
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255-268 — Coalition  of  the  great  European  powers  against  Frederic, 
258 — position  of  Frederic,  259-262 — disputes  between  France  and 
England,  261 — the  Seven  Years’  War — l)aftle  of  Prague,  263,  264 — 
battle  of  Kolin,  264,  265 — state  of  Frederic’s  mind,  265,  266 — recon¬ 
ciliation  with  V’oltaire,  266-268 — battle  of  Leutben,  269 — high  posi¬ 
tion  this  victory  plared  him  in,  270,  271 — enthusiasm  of  England  in 
his  favour,  271,  272 — surpr'sed  and  defeated  at  Hoch-kirchen,  273 — 
conduct  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  275 — defeated  at  Kunersdorf  276 — 
campaign  of  1760,  277,  278 — policy  of  England  after  the  death  of 
Pitt,  278,  279 — of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  279 — peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  280 — appalling  state  of  Prussia,  280,  281. 

G 

Gawlers,  Colonel,  profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia,  156-160-161. 

Gvulogy — revolution  in  the  views  held  in  regard  to,  49-51 — the  Glacier 
theory,  52-53.  See  Glacier. 

German  (The)  nations  considered  as  individuals,  review  of,  1. 

German  Customs-  Union,  origin  and  objects  of,  515-519. 

Glacier  Theory,  4 — meaning  of  the  term,  53 — appearance  of  a  glacier  in 
a  diminishing  and  progressive  state,  54, 55 — torrents  which  proceed  from 
them,  55,  56 — moraines,  or  accumulation  of  debris,  56-58 — illustrate 
the  movement  of  the  glacier,  58-60 — rate  at  which  they  move,  60 — 
the  theory  of  the  glacier  tables,  60,  61 — formation  of  pools  of  water  on 
the  ice,  61 — formation  and  magnitude  of  the  gravel  cones,  61-63 — diffi¬ 
culty  in  ascending  some  of  the  glaciers,  63,  64 — the  neve.firn,  or 
unconsolidated  glacier,  65-68 — ilifference  between  the  creiasse  of  the 
glacier  and  that  of  the  neve,  66,  67 — chasm  of  separation  between  the 
glacier  and  the  neve,  called  the  Berg-schrund,  67 — awful  position  in 
which  M.  Hugiand  hiscompanion  was  placed, 68 — De  Saussure’s  theory, 
69 — the  gravitation  of  glacier  motion  considered,  70-73 — the  dilata¬ 
tion  theory_reviewed,  73-78 — veined  appearance  of  the  ice,  75 — appli¬ 
cation  of  the  glacier  phenomena,  to  account  for  certain  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  79,  80 — on  the  transportation  of  masses  of  rock  from 
great  distances,  80-95 — on  the  figure,  polish,  and  states  of  surface, 
which  glaciers  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  rocks  over  which  they 
move,  95-101 — objections  which  have  been,  and  may  be  urged  against 
the  glacier  theory,  101-105. 

Greece — travels  in  Greece.  See  Mure. 

H 

I/ierogli/phics,  those  on  the  ruins  of  Palenque  in  Central  America,” 408- 
412 — knowledge  of  Egyptian  not  very  encouraging,  412,  413 — no 
key  yet  discovered  to  those  of  Central  America,  414-416. 

Hullah's  school  in  London  for  instructing  schoolmasters  in  singing,  110. 

I 

Ignatius  Loyola,  297.  See  Loyola. 

Imagination  and  Fancy,  what  difference  exists  between  ?  165-175. 
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Income  Tax,  fallacies  which  have  led  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  brinf{  this 
measure  forward,  2()2>210 — to  be  a  just  tax,  it  should  include  all  who 
could  be  held  able  to  pay  it,  210,  211 — the  tax  should  be  contined  to 
that  jwrtion  of  income  fairly  called  revenue,  211-213 — case  of  preca¬ 
rious  or  temporary  investments,  213 — incomes  derived  from  trusts, 
213,  214 — is  a  tax  upon  the  creation  of  capital,  214,  215 — a  direct  tax 
upon  every  man’s  declared  expenditure  would  be  the  best,  215 — oppo¬ 
sition  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  not  sulhciently  immediate,  216 — 
Lord  Brougham’s  views  on,  216,  217 — will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  Peel’s 
administration,  217,  218. 

Innsbruck,  city  of,  46:3— exquisite  sculpture  in  its  cathedral,  463, 464. 

Irish  Be«^ars,  classes  of,  and  their  characteristics,  471,  472. 

Jesuits,  rise  and  progress  of,  297-358.  See  Loyola,  Xavier,  Laynez, 
and  Borgia. 

Judicature,  end  to  be  obtained  by,  us  a  means  of  ascertaining  truth, 
360-362. 


K 

Keith,  George,  Earl  Marischal — associate  of  Frederic  the  Great,  221 — 
death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Hoch-kirchen,  273. 

L 

I.afarge,  Trial  of  Madame — law  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  France  most 
imperfect,  359-362 — procedure  at  her  trial,  as  contrasted  with  a  cri¬ 
minal  trial  in  England,  362-364— the  acle  d' accusation,  or  indict¬ 
ment,  an  extraordinary  document,  364 — marriage  of  Madame  Lafarge, 
as  stated  in  the  indictment,  367,  369 — language  used  to  the  jury  by 
the  Avocat-General,  as  if,  before  conviction,  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
369-373 — by  the  law  of  England,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under 
one  indictment,  373 — examination  of  the  prisoner  by  the  presiding 
judge,  374 — the  prisoner’s  account  of  her  marriage,  375 — irrelevant 
evidence  led  on  the  trial  regarding  the  death  of  her  husband,  M. 
Lafarge,  377-389 — analysis  of  the  evidence,  389 — the  evidence,  when 
carefully  examined,  proves  that  Denis,  the  clerk  of  M.  Lafarge,  was 
the  murderer,  890-392 — did  the  chemical  experiments  made  on  the 
bo<ly  prove  whether  poison  had  been  given  during  life  or  not  ?  394, 
396. 

Laynez,  logo,  elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  343 — his  character,  and 
influence  he  had  on  the  prosperity  of  that  holy  body,  344-347. 

Leake,  Colonel,  his  works  on  Greece,  models  of  their  kind,  492. 

List,  Dr  Frederick  on  the  Principles  of  the  German  Customs-Union, 
515 — origin  and  objects  of,  515-519 — false  principles  inculcated  in 
bis  work,  519 — analysis  of,  519-524 — his  system  of  international 
trade  expounded,  524-527 — interference  of  a  government  with  the 
atfairs  of  its  subjects  is  inexpedient,  527 — recommends  his  protective 
system  to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  and  America — 5'i8-531  — 
recommends  these  nations  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  531 — argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  maintains  his  theory,  532 — advocates  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  manufactures,  and  condemns  the  protection  of  agriculture,  533- 
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536 — his  theory  of  productive  powers,  536-539— asserts  that  hy 
continental  Europe  adopting  the  protective  system,  their  manufactures 
and  trade  would  he  extended,  539,  542 — fallacy  in  holding  that,  if 
freedom  of  trade  were  universal  and  perfect,  England  would  mono¬ 
polize  the  commerce  of  the  world,  542-547 — misrepresentations  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England,  547-556. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  majestic  appearance  of,  297 — religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  seized,  298,  299 — spiritual  visions  he  saw,  299,  300 — 
nature  of  his  work,  entitled  “  Spiritual  Exercises,”  300-302 — his  pil¬ 
grimages,  302 — studies  he  pursued,  302, 303 — method  of  making  con¬ 
verts,  302 — self  caused  tortures  he  and  his  disciples  suffered  on  their 
journey  to  Home,  304,  305 — an  admirable  judge  of  human  character, 
305 — mode  of  training  his  disciples,  305,  306 — received  with  great 
reluctance,  from  Pope  Paul  Hi.,  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  order  of 
Jesus,  336 — elected  General  of  the  order,  ib. — scheme  of  government 
he  laid  down  and  pursued,  336-339 — his  character,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Luther,  340-342. 

Luthisr,  character  of,  contrasted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  340,  341. 

M 

Manufactures,  analysis  of  the  German  Protective  Theory,  524-556. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria.  See  Austria. 

Mendicity,  state  of,  in  England,  and  to  what  attributed,  467 — divided 
into  two  classes,  468 — examples  of  the  second  class,  i.  e.,  of  temporary 
or  occasional  mendicancy,  468-472 — condition  of  the  agricultural  poor 
in  England,  472 — food  of,  and  quantity  required  fur  each  individual, 
473 — able-bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  are  better  fed,  474 — contrast 
in  their  dietaries,  474 — table  of  the  number  of  the  vagrant  poor  who 
passed  in  one  day  through  thirteen  towns  selected  us  examples,  475 — 
receipts  of  agricultural  families  who  subsist  by  begging,  476,  477 — 
average  expenditure  of  these  families  fur  food  and  lodging,  478 — it 
is  mure  prudtable,  therefore,  to  beg  than  to  work,  ib. — digest  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  479,  480 — terms,  practice,  devices  and  income  of 
the  begging  art,  480-486 — line  to  be  drawn  between  the  professional 
beggar  and  those  from  destitution  and  misery,  486 — description  of 
persons  who  “  travel,  and  earn  their  bread"  by  begging,  486-488 — 
plans  resorted  to  to  obtain  alms,  488,  489 — explanation  of  the  ticket 
system,  489-491. 

Mexico — symbolical  paintings  of  the  natives  were  preserved  in  the 
Spanish  tribunals,  as  documentary  evidence  in  lawsuits,  414,  415. 

Milan,  description  of,  459-461. 

MUlingen’s  History  of  Duelling.  422.  See  Duelling. 

Moore,  Thomas — poetical  works,  162-165 — criticism  on  the  distinction 
between  imagination  and  fancy,  165-175 — characteristic  of  his  poetical 
powers,  fancy  or  wit,  175 — his  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  ami 
gaiety  the  most  captivating  of  his  powers,  175,  176 — identity  in  his 
mind  of  music  and  poetry,  176-180 — deficient  in  dramatic  faculty, 
180,  I8l — poetical  verses  quoted,  181-184— -extrnit  from  his  early 
biography  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  in  1798,  184-186. 
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Moraitus,  formation  of,  56-58 — their  movement  illustrates  the  progress 
of  a  glacier,  58-60. 

Munich,  city  of,  eminence  it  has  attained  by  the  liberality  and  taste  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  466,  467. 

Mure's  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  492 — merits  of  the  work, 
493-494,  and  .'502-503 — site  of  the  Heneum,  494 — geography  of 
the  Odyssey,  495-498 — Pelasgian  remains,  498-499 — exertions  of  the 
government  to  discover  and  restore  the  antiquities  of  Athens,  500-502 
— vast  proportion  of  the  country  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  504 — 
ruined  conilition  of  its  towns,  and  also  of  the  country,  504 — character 
of  the  people,  505 — analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  race, 
506 — tilthy  habits  too  prevalent,  507 — extract,  description  of  the 
persons  Mr  Mure  met  with  in  the  Khan  of  Livadia,  507 — agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  prosperty  of  Greece,  511 — character  of  the 
mountaineers,  511,  512 — the  same  spirit  displayed  by  the  modern 
Greek  as  by  the  ancient  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of  their  history, 
513,  514. 


N 

Nations — Causes  which  inlluence  the  public  conduct  of  one  nation  to¬ 
wards  anolber,  1-4. 

Nccher,  M,  I..  A.,  Etudes  GeologU/ues  duns  Ivs  Alpes — quoted  as  to  the 
ancient  alluvial  formation,  79,  80 — quoted  as  to  tbe.ftrm  of  the 
diluvial  blocks,  93 — states  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratch  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness,  100 — (juoted  as  to  the  distribution  of 
boulders,  101. 

Neutrals,  maritime  rights  of  a  belligerent  against,  40. 

Neve,  structure  of,  in  the  glacier  formation,  65 — its  crevasse  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  66,  67. 

Normal  Schools,  their  institution,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  forward 
the  cause  of  education,  136-138. 

Norwuif,  unjust  treatment  of,  by  England,  36,  37- 


O 

OdtfSsep — geographical  position  of  the  places  mentioned  in,  492. 

P 

Palenfpte  in  Central  America,  ruins  of,  404-408 — hieroglyphics  on, 
408-416. 

Pauperism  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain.  See  Mendicity. 
Peets,  Sir  Robert,  speeches  on  the  Budget  in  1842,  187. 

Playfair,  Professor,  on  the  agents  by  which  stones  are  transported  to 
great  distances,  82,  83. 

Portugal,  conduct  of,  in  reganl  to  the  slave  trade,  23,  24. 

Pruss  an  tarijf  of  1818,  increased  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  inferior  (ierinun  states,  517. 
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liichelieu,  Duke  of,  kis  character,  268,  269. 

Rocks,  transportation  of,  to  great  distances,  80 — theories  regarding, 
83*92 — the  glaciers  appear  to  be  the  active  agents,  92*95. 

Roothmen’s  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  associates,  297.  See 
Loyola. 

S 

Salt  Mines  of  Hallein,  description  of,  465. 

Snussure's,  De,  theory,  that  the  glacier  moves  by  gravitation,  69 — ob* 
jections  to,  70*73. 

Scott's,  Sir  William,  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  England  to  suppress, 
by  itself,  the  slave  trade,  21,  22. 

Slave-trade,  endeavours  of  England  to  influence  the  other  powers  to  sup* 
press  it,  20 — conduct  of  France,  21*23 — of  Portugal,  23 — of  Ame* 
rica,  24-28. 

Stephens’  Travels  in  Central  America,  397.  See  America. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  Imagination  and  Fancy,  166. 

Sugar,  tariff  of  1842  on,  most  impolitic,  205,  206. 

T 

Tariff. — difterence  between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  budgets,  204— loss 
on  the  limber  duties,  205 — on  that  of  sugar,  205,  206 — on  export 
duties,  206-207 — tax  on  coals  exported,  207-208 — inconsistency 
with  which  it  has  been  framed,  208 — effect  it  will  have  on  pasture 
lands,  209. 

Teachers — most  defective  state  of  proper  education  amongst,  lid- 
extracts  from  report  of  school  inspectors  in  England  regarding  their 
incompetency,  115-132 — better  qualified  in  .Scotland,  132-133 — 
necessity  of  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  136*137.  See 
Education. 

Timber,  loss  sustained  on  the  duties  on,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  205. 

V 

Vagrancy  in  England. — See  Mendicity. 

Vagrant  Act,  digest  of,  479,  480 — is  nearly  a  dead  letter — reasons  for, 
487,  488. —  See  Mendicity. 

Venetz,  M.  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers,  83-86. 

Vinci's,  Leonardi  da,  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  460,  461— 
Napoleon’s  care  of  it,  461. 

Voltaire,  his  opinions  w  hen  he  first  corresponded  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
226,  227 — mission  to  the  Prussian  court,  236 — circumstances  which 
made  him  desire  to  leave  France,  247*249 — invited  to  Berlin,  249 — 
recejttion  in  Prussia,  249 — eccentric  friendship  with  Frederic  the 
Great,  250 — causes  of  quarrel  between  them,  250*252 — his  diatribe  on 
Maupertuis,  252 — leaves  Prussia,  252 — Outrageous  conduct  of  Fre¬ 
deric  towards  him,  253 — influence  which  his  writings  had,  254 — re¬ 
conciliation  with  Frederic,  266-268 — What  were  his  feelings  towards 
that  monarch  ?  268. 
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Wages,  rate  of,  principle  on  which  they  depend,  197 — evidence  of  Mr 
Milne  as  to  their  connexion  with  agriculture,  197-199 — causes  which 
have  led  to  the  fallacy  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  corn, 
199-201. 

War — conduct  of  England  in  seizing  the  private  property  of  her  enemies 
at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — contrasted  with  her  forbearance  on  land,  35-36. 

If'Ato-  budget  of  1842,  to  increase  the  revenue  by  diminishing  duties, 
187-190. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  criticism  on  his  definition  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
167-169. 


X 

Xavier,  Francis,  appearance  of,  298 — self-inflicted  tortures  he  endured, 
304 — early  life  of,  307 — influence  of  Ignatius  Loyola  over  him,  307, 
308 — appointed  to  plant  the  Christian  faith  in  India,  308— visit  to  his 
early  home,  309 — voyage  to  India,  309,  310 — depravity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Goa,  310— his  labours  there,  and  through  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  310-316 — assumes  the  defence  at  the  siege  of  Sumatra, 
316-317 — influence  his  works  of  love  and  charity  had,  317 — conver¬ 
sion  of  Auger  and  his  attendants,  318 — code  of  instructions  he  left  bis 
brother  missionaries,  319 — proceeds  to  Japan  with  Auger,  319 — his 
sufferings,  controversies  with  the  established  priesthood  of  Japan, 
and  evangelical  works,  320,  327 — departs  for  Goa — miracle  he  per¬ 
formed  on  the  voyage,  327 — prepares  to  go  to  China — causes  which 
delayed  his  voyage,  328,  330 — death  and  character  of,  330-335. 
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